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GENFiEAL PREFACE 


T IIK idol o( a 6(1 ellfrr of \tij>nrf, projr'Ctf^ a'i 
n work in rifilil \n 1 (iiiic'< one for (aoli of flic 
prcFcnt eight diRlncl'., Iiml look Blmpe in 1R37 
Uut ottang lo different ejiuses, onl\ tno \oIumcs, 
thopo relating to M\fore and Kolnr compiled b\ 
Mr U WellesleN and Mr U Knulinicngnr, cat 
were ipsuod A eoiiple of \e-;rB after the C'cnuns 
of JB71, Mr H Ijoimb Hice cii then Director 
■of Pahlio Instruotioii in Mxsore and Coorg, «ns 
charged with the tank of compiling one work on a 
uniform plan The Qa ef/rernow took the fonii of 
twotoluniCB, the first treating ofAf^soro in gonornl 
and the second of Mjsorc b} dislnots, eight in 
nninbcr This edition waa issued in 1870 and 
nltmotcd favourable notice The Into Sir William 
Wilson Hunter, k C.H l , the Dditor of the Imperial 
Qaeetteer of India, first and second editions, 
desonbed them in an oflioial report of J877 ns 
bettor than anj thing ho himself had been able to 
do even for Bengal Twentj jears Inter Str Rico, 
still in the Bomco of the Staio, was called upon to 
reviBo tbo work TJio roused edition was published 
m 1807 and soon won high apprcoiatioii It 
Kiombinod the result not only of iiiuoh ndininistrative 
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but also oi the latest historical lesearch, a field 
which 111 Mysoie, Mr liice had made peculiarly 
his own as Directoi of Aichteological Heseaiches- 
and as the Editor of numeious classical Kannada 
woiks His retirement to England has deprived 
this edition of the benefit of his vast knowledge 
and well-known liteiary skill His interest in 
the woik has, however, been keen and the 
historical notes sent by him have proved highly 
valuable 

The second edition issued by Mr E.ice having 
been out of pimt for some years, the Government 
of His Highness the Mahara]a resolved that a 
new edition of the work should be published in 
connection with the Census of 1911 Orders 
were accordingly issued m July 1914 appointing 
Praktana Yimarsa Vichakshana Rao Bahadur" 
R. Raiasimhachai, M a , then Director of Archseo- 
logical Researches in Mysore, as its Compiler. He 
was latei succeeded in that capacity by Mr V R 
Thyagaiaja Iyer, u k , Director of Statistics, and 
subsequently Superintendent of Census Operations, 
Mysoie State, dm mg 1921 In Eebiuaiy 1924. I 
was entrusted with the woik and appointed Editor. 
The changes which have been effected in the 
administiation of the State within the past thirty 
yeais have been such that it was deemed neces- 
sary by His Highness’s Government that the 
new edition of the work should be so planned 
as to fully leflect them in it Agreeably to their 



inflnirliom, llio bulk of tlic work !mi bf«n raised 
from tT.0 to rc\cn volume*, ineluding a eoiiipamon 
Atlas Tlin ample vnliiinc dealing uitli llic 
State in general has now been expanded into 
lour volumes entitled reapcctivilv ' Desenpihe 
"JliBtonenI "* Econoinie’ and ‘ Adininistmtivo 
r/ikewise III plaee of the previouR nnigle voliiino 
devoleil to llie eight distnets, two voinnies bare 
been set apart for tlicir defenption, one for tlic 
four J>n,stem and the other for the four Western 
diBtncIs Changes have liecii introdneeil not onlv 
in the general plan of the work but also in the 
methods of eunipiliiig the work in order to rtnder 
it both coiiiprelienstvc and up to date riiese 
changes would jiistifv its Uing eonsideml a new 
work rather llian a now 1x1111011 
The matter ineluded in the seveml voliinuai has 
been read over hv the vanoiis Dejiarliiients of Ilia 
UighnessR Oovcninieiit and nvised hv ihnni in 
the light of all the iiifornmlion availahle to them 
Tins has been especiallj thocaso in < aiinection with 
the different chapters included in the voluines 
hcaniig on “ 1 conoinic ' and “Adininistmtivo. 
Some of the chapters foninng the volume 
“Histoncnl ' have t>ecn suhniiltod to the tnticisin 
of Rao Bahadur II Ivnshna Sastn, 11 a , late 
Bpigraphist to the Governinoiit of India, hor the 
great help he has rendererl in connection with 
them, I veould record inj thanks here The late 
lUjakarjapmsakta B Rainaknshna Rao furnished 
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'some valuable notes on the Post-Rendition period, 
while Di. R. Shama Sastri, ph.d , the present 
Director of Archseologioal Researches in Mysore, 
has also been obligingly helpful m supplying 
copies of Departmental Reports whenever required. 
Seveial of the Chapters mcluded in this volume 
have also been read through in manuscript by 
Messrs. R. Ranga Rao, b.a., b.l. and M. Venkatesa 
lyengai, ma, to whom I am indebted for 
many valuable suggestions. Praktana Yimarsa 
Yichakshana Rao Bahadui R. Narasimhachar, m.a , 
has assisted me by placing at my disposal reprints 
of his contributions to the Journals of certain 
learned Societies. 

The general principle adopted in compilmg the 
first volume of the work has been to entrust each 
chapter forming it to an authority capable of 
adequately dealing with its subject-matter either 
by special study oi official experience. The fol- 
lowing have helped in the preparation of the 
chapters noted against then names * — 


CHAPTER TI 

Goolog> . .. B Jayaram, fgs, Director of 

GeoIojU' in Mj sore 


CHAPTER HI. 

Mctcorolo;;> . . . C Seshachur, M a , f r Met Soo., 

Meteorological Reporter to the 
GoNcnmient of Mysore 



IX 


Botanj 


Zoology 


■Latigtiago 


ODAPIER IV 

G U Kruroblofiol P MtA Suponn 
tondont of BoUnlcal OorilonB and 
Bconomio BoUnJst to tlio Qovorn 
mcnt of M>“wro Bangalore 

CHAPTER V 

0 R Narojtma Rao UT Pro 
fessor of Zoology Central Collogo 
Bangalore 

CHAPTER Vn 

Prdktaoa Vicoarsa Vnohakshona Eao 
Bahodor B. Narotlrobaohar 


CHAPTER \ 

Publio Health and A K Pan! I*.BC.r*8 LFPAb 
V ital StatUHca, DPIT Uto Sanitary CommisaloDor 

in M>soro Bangalore 


Tho rest of the chapters have been contributed 
by mo m my capacity as Editor of tho work, oxoopt 
that in writing the chapter on ** Religion ’ valuable 
notes have been furnished by the late Rfijasabha 
bhOshana Rev A M Tabard, M A , sr u e , ii nJi 8 , 
on the history of tho Catholic Church in Mysore 
and by the Rev W H Thorp, B a., and the 
Rev G Wilkins on the Protestant Missions in 
Mysore 

Foot notes, which are the despair of the general 
reader, have been avoided Authorities, where 



found necessaiy, have been cited in the body of 
the text Except in the “ Historical ” volume, 
these have been kept at a mimimum Comparative 
statistics have been, as fai as possible, given foi the 
Census yeais 1831, 1901, 1911 and 1921. In some 
impoitant cases the figures for 1871 have also 
been given. Eveiy attempt has been made to 
mcorpoiate the figures available up to 1923-24, 
and in ceitain cases even to the end of 1924-26. 
As fai as possible all recent administrative changes 
liavc been included in the body of the work m the 
respective chapteis In legard to the spelling of 
placo-naiues and piopei names, the ordinary 
spelling as approved by the Government of His 
Highness the llaharaja has been followed. Fol- 
lowing the example of the Impel ml Gazetteei of 
Jnr/m, long \owels aie indicated by the mark (-) 
111 place of the accent (’) which has long since 
been ob^olele. 

A bibliograpli} has been given at the end of 
each ehaplci, indicating the piincipal authoiities 
relied on 

In the piepaiatioii of the Index, caie has been 
t iKen to sf e that it is faiily full and compichensive, 
both m legaid to subject matter and piopci names* 
Willie r oos-iudexing has not been neglected, it 
h-K h. pii lepi within limits 

( Han wad as a Kao, 
Editor. 


Ji'sovioia ] 
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THE MYSORE GAZETTEER 

VOLUME I 


DESCRIPTIYE 

CHAPTER I 

PHJ8ICAL ASPECTS 

Thb State of Mysore occupies a pofitioD pb)aicaU 7 BJuutk« 
wall defined, In the Sooth of India and has been termed 
a rocky irumgle a not inapt deecnptiom It is a table 
land, gitoated in the angle where the Eastern and W estem 
Gbat ranges ccoTerge into the group of the Nilgin Hills. 

YVest, Bonth and cast therefore it is enclosed by chains 
of moontains, on whose shonJders the plateau which 
constitutes the coontry rests On the west, the boundary 
approaches at one part to withm 10 miles of the sea, 
but m general preserves a distance of from SO to fiO miles 
from the coast on the east the nearest pomt is not less 
than 130 mil pm . ^he southern extremity is 260 miles 
from Cape Comonn. The northern frontier is on exceed 
ingly irregular hne, ranging from 100 miles south of the 
nver griahna on the west to 160 on the east 
The country extends between the parallels of 11®30' 
and 16*^ north latitude, and between the mendions of 
74°40' and 78®86' east longitude embraemg on area of 
29 474 82 square miles including the area of the Civil 
and Mihtary Station, Bangalore as determmed by 
M Gr VOL I 1 



Boundaries 


Elevation, 

etc 
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the SuLveyoL-Geueial of India fiom the suivey on the 
one-inch scale It is, theiefoic, neaily ecjual to Scotland, 
whose aiea is 30,405 squaie miles The gieatest length 
north and south is about 230 miles, ease and west about 
290 

It IS suiiounded by the Madias Piesidency on all sides, 
except on pait of the west, wheie the Bombay Piesidency 
northwaids and Cooig southwaids foim the boundaries. 
The Madias Distucfcs boideimg on it aie Bellaiy and 
Anantapui on the noith, Cuddapah, Noith Aicot and 
Salem on the east, Coimbatoie, Nilgiiis and Malabai on 
the south , South Kanaia on the west The Bombay 
Distiicts of Dhaiwai on the noith and North Kanaia on 
the west complete the ciicle Cootg intervenes between 
the adjacent parts of South Kanaia and Malabar on the 
south-west 

The general elevation uses from about 2,000 feet above 
the sea-level along the northern and southern frontiers 
to about 3,000 feet along the central watei-paitmg, 
which separates the basin of the Krishna from that of 
the Cauveiy and divides the country into two nearly equal 
parts But the surface is far from preserving the even 
character, suggested by the designation of table land 
Por the face of the country is everywhere undulating, 
much broken up by lines of rocky hills or lofty mountains 
and scored m all parts by nalas or deep ravines There 
is probably not a square mile m the whole superficies 
absolutely flat or level, the slope of the ground ranging 
from 10 to 20 feet per mile m the more level portions, 
and as high as 60 to 80 feet elsewhere The Bhimesvar 
valley in the Sagai Taluk, Shimoga District, is probably 
the lowest point m Mysore with an elevation of only 278 
feet, Mulainagin m the Bababudans in Kadui District 
with a height of 6,317 feet being the highest point 
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Tho country la longitudinallj mlorecctcU by ainglo or hou uA 
aggregated chajoi of bills, running chiefly north and '*^*r‘* 
south, or in a direction nearly jiarallol to tho two coasts. 

They Iio at uncortam and unequal distances from each 
other and accordingly form sorooUmes undo and some 
times nar^o^^ valley s. Isolated jicaks of niaui/ rock 
termed by Europeans droo^t (Sanskrit dur-^'i dlfflcnlt 
of access hill fort,) rearing their heads to 4 000 or 5 000 
feet above the level of the sea stand forth liko sentinels 
on every Iiand mostly crowned with the roinaina of for 
tiflcalions whose ix>3ttion, with tho advantage of an 
nnfailing supply of water nt tho safninik rendered them 
well nigh impregnable strongholdi Besides these clus 
ters or piles of naked rocks com^ioscd of immense rounded 
boulders are frequent large fragraenta being often 
delicately poised like loggans upon somo projecting 
point appearing as if a touch would overturn them, 
and yet sometimes supporting a abnno or mandapa 

Tho namo '^Alysoro is that of tho capital Maisur, On^inot 
for Mahisbnr (from mahitha haniknt for buflalo 
reduced in Kanarcso to mawa, and uru Kanareso for 
‘town or ‘country ) which commemorates tho de 
struction of M^ahisbasura, a minotaur or buflaJo<hcadod 
monster by Cbaraundi or Mabisbasura Mardini the 
form under which tho consort of Siva is worshipped os 
the tutelarv goddess of the ruling family It forma the 
mam part of tho region called throughout Hindu literaturo 
Kamatft or Karnataka a term now wrongly applied to 
tho districts below the Eastern Ghats 

My'sore naturally divides itself into two separate hatainl 
regions each of which has well marked and diatmctivo 
features. 

(a) Mahidd — The MolnSd literally hill country lies 
to the west and la confined to tho tracts bordonng or 
If or vor. I 1* 
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resting on the Western Ghats. It is a land of magnifi- 
cent hill and forest, presenting alterations of the most 
diversified and charming scenery A fertile soil and 
perenmal streams clothe the valleys V7ith verdant culti- 
vation The sheltered hillsides are beautiful with waving 
woods, sometimes known as Sholas, which give shade 
to numerous plantations of coffee Higher up are 
swelling downs and grassy slopes, dotted over with park- 
like groups of trees The Kan or evergieen forests, 
confined almost solely to the north-western parts of the 
Shimoga District, abound m rich soil and are exceedingly 
striking and distinctive m character and afford a striking 
contrast Above all, the gigantic mountains rear their 
towering crests m every fantastic form of peak Human 
dwellings are few and far between A cottage here and 
there, picturesquely situated on the rising ground border- 
ing the rice-fields, and hidden amid plantations of areca, 
palm and plantain, marks the homestead of a farmer 
and his family Towns there are none, and villages of 
even a dozen houses are rare The incessant ram of the 
monsoon months confines the people to their own farms 
Hence each householder surrounds himself with all the 
needs, and succeeds m making himself to a great extent 
independent of the external world. The conditions of 
this isolated life are insupportable to immigrants from 
the plams 

(i) Maidan — By far the greater portion of the State, 
or all to the east and north of a line from (say) Shikarpur 
to Periapatna, continued along the southern border to 
the Biligiruangan hills, belongs to the division of Maidan, 
Bailshlme, or open country Although much of the inter- 
mediate region partakes of the characteristics of both, the 
transition from the Malnad to the Maidan is m some places 
very marked Dense forests, which shut m the view on 
every hand, give place to wide-spreading plains the 
solitary farm to clustering villages and populous towns. 
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Van mcoU With nan tho nat)« arc covcr<rJ with traUjo 
ofld iho uind frct% nlicf lu tho ii^tupathy of number^ 

The intann of water I llio I'roraihn;^ culuva 

lion ^ifo the cbjractcf to Ihrt % of the ojxrn 

cuontr) Tho Ictrl (dam>t of aUuvut bhek irui) ai in 
ho nurth ^.ruwioj, cotl noriuillft ibndi^tncU inifeAicJ 
b> channels drawn frtnn rivers lu in ihu «onth an 1 we % 
dupUsing U-G huc> of kQ}«^r<Ano onl t cc tUtdt 

tho laodh under Unkn with i^onlmi of toe anut 

and aoxa julm* (he hi*.hcf l)in„ unlubtiu„ IracU of 
red irJil ai in (He rati ticJdin^ ragi and tho cutnmon 
avrCCiatcd cropk (ho «ton) aujI widfS>|irtAdini;, pasluro 
groQoJif 0.1 in tho ccotrof |i4rU, coterrd with coorvo 
gra Ji and rclioitd bs ),ro\i.» of ircci. Tho aspect 
of the coantr) changes with iho kca onA« and what m (bo 
dry and cold tnonthr when the licUi ora fyin^ fallow 
appears a dnar) odjI luonuUmout pruipect speedily 
okiiaUd nodcr tho unt op(.ratinna of the plough tho 
gratcfnl hacs of lilUgo which* under tho iodncoco ot 
fica*onab(a ratUK give place fn huccosjon io (ho bright 
verdure of tho tender b!a ie, iho universal green of (bo 
growing crupf and tho browner tints of the n{)caiog 
gram Tboaceno aicaawhiluisfuUof life iwthha>band 
men* their faiuthci and cattle engaged m tho labours of 
tbo field XhcMi are prolonged m utocVing and threshing 
until tho cold season again sett m and tho country once 
moro asaumcfi a i>archcd and dust^ aspect 

Tho drainage of tbo counliy* with a slight oxcepliun nifcr 
finds its way to tho Iia> of Ucngal and Is divisiblo into 
three great river 8)btcLUf that of tho Tongabhadm on 
the north tho Cauicryon Iho south tbo two Penoars 
and tho Polar on tho ca^t Tho only streams flowing to 
tho Arabian Sea aro thoj»o of cortam taluks in Iho north 
west which* uniting m tbo Sbaravati, burl thomiol\os 
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down the Ghats m the magnificent falls of Geisoppa ; 
and some minoi streams of Nagai and Manjaiabad, which 
flow into the Gaigita and the Netiavati The course of 
each river will he found described in detail in another 
volume of nhis Gazettee) 

A line drawn east from Ballaliajan-duiga to Nandr- 
duiga (Nandy-droog) and thence south to Anekal, with 
one from Devaiayaduiga north to Pavagada will indicate 
approximately the watershed separating the three mam 
iivei-basms Prom the north of this iidge flow the 
Tunga and the Bhadia, rising lu the Western Ghats and 
uniting m the Tungabhadia, which, with its tributary 
the Hagan or Vedavati, joins the Krishna beyond the 
limits of Mysore between Kuinool and Siisaila Prom 
the south of the line, the Hemavati (with its affluent the 
Yegachi), the Lokapavam, Shimsha and Aikavati flow 
into the Cauveiy, which, rising in Coorg and taking a 
south-easterly course through the country, receives also 
on the right bank the Lakshmantiitha, the Gundal, the 
Kabbani and the Honnu Hole before quitting the 
territory From the east of the line, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Nandtdurga, spring three main streams, 
forming a system which Lassen has designated “ die 
Tiipotamie des Dekhans,” namely, Pennai, the Uttaia 
Pinakini or Northern Pennar (with its tributaries the 
Chitravati and Papaghm), which discharges into the 
sea at NeDore , Ponnaiyar, the Dakshma Pmakini or 
Southern Pennar (Tamil Pomuay or Poun-ar and Telugu 
Pennai'}), which ends its course at Guddalore, and 
between them the Palat, whose mouth is at Sadras A 
contmuation of the east and west line through Nandi- 
duiga to Sunnakal will mark the water-parting between 
the first and the other two, which, again, are divided by 
a line passmg from Jangamkote to Bowringpet and the 
Betaiayan hills 
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iforo acouratfily dr>cnbtiJ» tho asmi lino or "great 
divide \\bicli forms as it xvero the backboDo of tho 
country slarta from tho north of Ballalrajondurga and 
rung coat b> north to near AUur Thence it makes a 
bend, first Dorth\Nard8 uo to tho western oxtrcniit> of 
tho Bababudon rungo and then south cost passing 
between Belur and Ifalobid, down to Sigo Gudda m tho 
noith of the Hasson taluk From this point it strikes 
across the map In an cast north-oast direction rounding 
tho Boutbem extremities of tho HaroIioDi and Hagal\adi 
bills up tonearKoratagerx, wbcroitoncountors the great 
meridional chain of mountains Following tho range 
south post l>ovani>odarga to near Dodbelo it resumes 
on eost-north-costcrly courM to Nondidurga and continues 
tho &aiuo to tho frontier near Sunnakol Oeograpbically 
it lies between tho parallels of 10' and 13^ 2 $' 

A line projected north from tho west of Komtngoro up 
through Pavagada to the frontier, and ono south from 
Naudidurga by Bangalore to Anckal, mark pretty near)) 
the limits of tho respective river basins m tbo tronsverso 
direction This Avatcr parting falls between tho men 
dians of 77° 10' and 77° 30' 

Tho basin of the Shararatl, which mns to Honavor on 
tho Konarn coast occupies tho west of tho Shimoga 
BistncL It may bo defined by a lino drawn from 
Kodachadn south-east to Kavolcdo^a tbenco north-east 
by Humoha to ATosarar and west-north west by Anonta 
par and Ikkon to ToJguppo. Tho streams between 
Sodoebadn Kavoledurga and tho Agnmbi ghat west- 
wards run down to Cooadapoor and those of western 
Woniarabad to Mangalore 

The following statement contains an estimate of the 
total length withm the State of the mam rivers with 
their principal tnbatancs and tho total area of the 
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catchment basin under each iivei-systeni within the same 
limits — 


Eiver system 

Total length 
of Elvers 

Total urea 
of Basins 


Miles 

Scjuare Miles 

Txmgabbadra 

6ir 

11,031 

Cauvery 

G-ld 

9,18G 

N Pennar 

107 

2,230 

S Pennar 

32 

1,541 

Palar 

47 

1,036 

Sharavati and West Coast rivers 

10) 

1,881 


Owing to either rocky or shallow beds, none of the 
Mysore iivers is navigable, but bamboo floats and occa- 
sionally dry timber floats are carried down the Tunga, 
the Bhadra, and the Kabbam in the rainy season when 
they are in floods and offer a smooth water surface free 
from pio]cctmg rocks and other obstacles Most of the 
streams are fordable during the dry months, or can he 
crossed by rude budges formed of logs or stones thrown 
across from boulder to boulder. During floods, and when 
freshes come down, traffic over the streams is often 
suspended until the water subsides But throughout the 
rainy season they are generally crossed at the appointed 
femes by rafts, basket boats, canoes, or ferry boats 
Men also sometimes get over supportmg themselves on 
either earthen pots or dry gourds Prom the following 
statement m Buchanan, it appears that Haidar attempted 
to estabhsh navigation on the Tunga — 

Prom Mangalore Haidar brought to Shrmoga many 
carpenters, and built a numbei of lighters of about eight tons 
burthen They are strong and flat bottomed , but, as the 
greater part of them have been allowed to remain on the bank 
where they were built, I doubt not that they were found vei’y 
useless The attempt is, howevei, no impeachment on the 
sagacity of Haidar, who, having been educated m a place 
remote from every kind of navigation, could have no idea of 
what boats could peiform nor of what obstacles would prevent 
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their ntiUt) To attonit)t dnaggbg snythiDg up such a torrent 
ofl tho Tunga would bo ram Imt after having aoon the boats 
and known that somo of thorn ha\o been aotually na\igatod 
down tho nvor I havo no donUt of its Iwlng pmotloablo to 
carry down floata and on there porbapa many bulky artiolos 
of commerco might bo transported 

The teppa or raft la formed of bamboos lashed together, 
and merdy affords an onatcady footing tho water wash 
ing freclv through The karujolu or coracle is a circular 
bask t of stout wicker work composed of interlaced 
bamboo laths and covered witJi buffalo hides It is 8 or 
10 feet in diameter, with aides 3 or 1 feet high Hero> 
dotua notices as one of tho most remarkable things ho 
hod seen at Babylon boats of a conetmction so exactly 
similar that tho description of one would procisol) answer 
for the other with tho sioglo differonco of substituting 
willow for bamboo These boats earned tho produce of 
Armenia and ‘ tho ports above Assyria down tho 
Euphrates to Babylon and each boat along with its 
cargo earned a few osspb for tho purpose of convoying 
the returns by a shorter overland route Boats of tho 
description notico-J by Herodotus, although apparently 
unknown m Greeco at that penod were m after ages 
commonly used ur Italy on the Po and m Britain in tho 
time of Ciesar Boats of the same matenals but of 
different shape were until recently used m South Wales 
and the north west of Ireland m the former country 
they were named corracU m the latter corraigh A 
smaller kind of ^an^ofu which holds only two people 
18 used for crossing somo jungle streams The dom or 
canoe is a dug out or hollowed log pointed at the two 
ends The iangda (cf. Saggada of the Penplu*) or 
regular ferry boat is formed of two canoes secured to 
gethor with a platform or deck fastened upon them and 
has sides turning on hinges which lot down, form a 
gangway for loading and unloading All these crafts are 
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propelled by a long bamboo pole, and are dependent for 
their course upon the cui rents But paddles are some- 
times used with the canoes and with rafts when the 
water is too deep to reach the bottom with a bamboo 

Tmgation Though useless for purposes of navigation, the mam 

streams, especially the Cauveiy and its tributaries, support 
an extensive system of in igation by means of channels 
drawn from immense dams, called anicuts (Kanarese ane 
hatte, dam, dyke or embankment), which retain the 
upper waters at a high level and permit on^y the over- 
flow to pass down stream These works are of great 
antiquity, the large Talkad anicut, the lowest down on 
the Cauvery, having been constructed a thousand years 
ago, while the most recent, with a few exceptions, 
are not less than three centuries old The dreams 
which revealed to favoured mortals the plans of these 
ingenious works,” says Wilks, ” have each then appro- 
priate legend, which is related with reverence and 
received with implicit beliet ” The channels or halves 
thence drawn, meander over the adjoining tracts of 
country on either bank, following all the sinuosities of 
the ground, the total length running being upwards of 
1,190 miles Tne anicuts and channels will be found 
fully described under the respective rivers in another 
volume of this Gazetteer 

Tank syotem There aie no natural lakes in Mysore, but the streams 
which gather from the hillsides and fertilize the vallevs 
are, at eveiy favomable point, embanked in such a 
manner as to form a series of chain of reservoirs, called 
tanks (Kanarese Keie), the outflow from one at a higher 
level supplying the next lower, and so on all down the 
course of the stream at a few miles apart These tanks, 
varjing in size from small ponds to extensive lakes, are 
dispersed throughout the country to the number of 
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38 080 and to snch an extent; has this principle of 
storing water been followed that it would now rcquiro 
some ingenuity to disco\cr a site suitable for a new one 
without interfering \\ith the supply of those already in 
existence One of the largest tanks is bulekoro 10 miles 
m circumference Other largo ones are the Ayyankoro 
Alodoga kero Mosur Madaga kcre Vjosa samudra lla 
inosagara Moti Talab etc of which accounts uil) bo 
found elsewhere (sec another volume of this Gazetteer) 

Among largo irngational works of recent construction are 
the Vannilosa sagara m the ^^hitaldrng District and 
Knshnoraja sagara in the V>soro District formed bj 
damming the Vcdavati and the CttU\cr), rcspoctivel) 

Springheads called (alparyts form an important fca Spriocrbr«Ji 
ture of tho hydrography of the north-east They extend 
throughout tho border regions situated oast of a hoe 
dra^vm from Komtogere to Hiriyuraod 3roIakaImum In 
the southern parts of this tra t tho springs may bo tupped 
m the sandy soils at short distances apart and tho water 
rises dose to the surface Northward tho supply is not 
so plentiful In Pasagada a soft porous rook has to be 
cut through before reaching tbe water and m tbo taluks 
of tho Chitaldrug Distnct hard strata of rock have 
sometimes to be perforated When tho water is obtiunod 
it IS either conducted by narrow choDDoJs to the fields 
or a Itaptle well is constructed, from which tho water 
IB raised by bullocks 

Prom tho gigantic bead and shoulders as it were of Ucmsuin 
the lofty Nilgin group which commands the southern "J**®®** 
frontier are stretched forth like two arms in a north 
West and north-east direction respectively the Western 
and Eostom Ghat ranges holding within their mighty 
embrace tho mountain looked plateau of Mysore, Tho 
hills of this table land though rarely in continuously 
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connected chains, arrange themselves into systems cross- 
ing the countiy longitudinally, m directions more oi less 
parallel with the Eastern and Western Ghats accnidmg 
to their proximity to one or the other , and attaining 
their greatest elevation bctv'cen 18 and 13i degrees of 
north latitude, along the north of the watershed line 
dividing the Tungabhadra and Cauvery river systems 

ThehiU (a) The best defined of these, which may be styled 

the Closepet-Tumkur range, has a width of from 10 to 29 
miles and runs between the meiidians of 77 degrees and 
77^ degrees from the Biligirirangan hills as their western 
limit, through Kankanhalli northwards up to Maddagiri, 
and on to the frontier by way of Pavagada and Nidigal 
{h) Close to this on its eastern side are the minor 
ranges of Nandidroog and Ambajiduiga, the former 
commencing near the hill of that name, stretches north- 
wards by Gudibanda to Penukonda and the latter passes 
close by the town of Kolai and Bagepalli. 

(c) Between the Closepet-Tumkur range and the 
Western Ghats are a series of longitudinal hill ranges 
having considerable rntervals sometimes between its 
component parts 

Starting from near Mysore a long continuous chain 
of mostly smooth-looking hills, with a variable width of 
2 to 14 miles, passes by Nagamangala and Chiknayakan- 
halli, and crossing the middle of the north of Kankuppa 
in a north-north-western direction 

{(1) Eurther west a similar medial chain, including 
the loop of the Bababudans, commences from near Chik- 
magalur and runs north by A]]ampur, Ubrani, Basava- 
patna, Honnali and Male-bennui, along the right bank 
of the Tungabhadra, to the frontier where it crosses that 
liver 

The Bababudan hills, having the shape of a horse-shoe, 
rise majestically like some Titanic bastion, as it were, 
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gaardmg the approaches to the Molniid or the highland 
region formed b\ the coogenea of hills and moontalns 
which mtervone between the rango and the Qhats on the 
west 

(e) Another well pronounced range lies to the west 
of this along the meridian of abont 79^ degrees from 
BoUolrayandarga up to be^rond Sbikarpur passing by 
Koppa Shonkoragudda and Earns) and ultimately 
coalescing with the pronooa range to the north of 
Honnali 

(f) Besides these m the table^land there are a few 
other mmor chains of hills sneh as those of Hosdurga 
and Araikere and some isolated hills hko Obamnndi 
Bettadpnr betta and Gopalaswami betta m the sonth 

Viewing the mountains as a whole the Eastern and 
Western Ghat ranges might be compared to the antlers 
of a stag tbo branching tynes bemg represented by the 
mterme^te parallel chains startmg from the north of 
the central watershed and more or less connected by 
cross ndges along their southern extremities. The chief 
peaks of the western system are loftier than those of the 
eastern. Except on the veige of the Western Ghats all 
the mountains throughout the country it is believed 
present their steepest escarpment more or leas eaetwards. 

In the west Muloinagin and m the east, Nandidroog, 
are the highest elevations and they are almost on the 
same parallel or between 18° 28' and 13° 24 immediately 
north of the central watershed Tbo loftiest pomta just 
south of that Ime are Ballalroyandurga m the west, and 
Sivaganga in the east both Situated between 13° 8^ and 
18° 10' 

The table on the following page will serve to show the Tihie thcrtr 
arrangement and altitude of the principal peaks m each oftte 
Bystem. The figores are mostly taken from the charts 

tvo •jvt*!]!*. 
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75° 


Chandrogutti, 2,7'14 


76° 


cEr ■ 


1 

i 

t 


I 


Hanuman betta, 2 


Kalvaraugan bill, 3,388 
Govardhaugiri, 1,720, Karadi betta, 2,726 


Kodachadn, 4,411 

Kavale durga, 3,058 


Koppa durga, 2,960 

Lakke parvata, 4,662 

Kondada betta, 3,207 

Woddin gudda, 5,006 
Varaha parvata, 4,781 
ilerti gudda, 6,461 
Kudure mukha, 6,216 

BaUalrayaua durga, 4,940 


Kate gudda, 4,610 
Karadi gudda, 1,623 
Siskal betta, 3,926 
Jeukal betta, 4,558 
Murkau gudda, 1,265 
Do\ar betta, 1,206 


Bababudan Bange 

Hebbe betta, 4,886 
Kalhattigiri, 6,165 
Devoramman gudda 6,906 
Bababudangin, 6,214 
Rudragin, 6,692 
Mulamagin, 6,817 


Mabarajan durga 


Hill at Sulekere,J 

I 

Hanuman durga 
Dbrani hills, 2,6* 

Kaldurga, 3,183 

Sakunagiri,”4,6K 
Garudangiri, 3,6t 


Subrahmanya or 
Pushpagiri, 6,626 


Bettadapura hiU, 
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SaaU gaddA, 

JttLif* It*iDe*rnr* hlH, S i£9 
Nos^ UiinTA MUt 9 , 0 !U 


npptUU 2,721 
>fTAr« S, 9 EA 


Aidnis, 3 yS 29 KUtigaLi ,773 
MAnii,i4ca pAMgidi axit 


lUkiAl-dorR* a,£C 9 


dortiA, &,5*4 

-jgK,S,g« darg». Owtibaada. $,841 

Cbaoomju d(Ug«,3744 


Dok1ulk«M]« 9,8ff7 


Koruglri *8,804 ' ' UarilumTAn briU, 4 132 

iltbli faUJa, 3,514 Ealanr da^g*, 4,745 

Deranra dorci J,M>CbAar»T«aMU««4 708 AxdW} 1 aarg* 
Kuxlidem 4^1 Bthxuo Qbkr 
.« XnhoMglri, 4 ,^ 


UodlmadAga 
4 yift 

Sooukal 4,S29 


flingun, 4,549 
b&liu ao^ 8,409 


WbgW^ ^ ^ , 

KonuaXDUb 

4,549 BtlnirlMtU, 8,541 ItoUr hDl*. 4.CO0 »,aia 


nehangiil, 3,221 Hatrl darga, 8.711 
Sa^aa dorga 4/124 
HalJjur dorga, 8/)86 

Ramgtrl t///l 
M Siranglii, $^831 


BatUMrgbaiU, 4,371 


TjaUlhiUa^ 


SiTaaglrl, SJt31 
Uodtadl darga, $.141 
banattoari batu.4,4U 
Kabbal dorga 3,507 


dnrn 3 , 4 ge 
n«fal, 8,478 

Jlj^ta, 8 , 1(10 

mudi baUa, 3,469 


Soppa batU, 3,831 


-BiUfirirMpaN fttils, 
BrUndilraiwaB betU, 4 193 
Uatpodhi^ 4,901 

Ptmtlor bin. 6 001 


’*l*»*anil blD 4 770 
Orxjuf 
d^betta 8 700 
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of the Gieat Trigonometrical Survey of India, supple- 
mented from those of the Topographical Survey 
Eurmshed at the summit with springs which yield an 
unfailing supply of water, most of these heights seem 
formed by nature for secure retreats Hence there are 
few of the more prominent ones that have not been 
smrounded or capped with fortifications, often carried m 
long lines, with a vast expenditure of labour, along all 
the spurs and projections of the dioog, forming strong- 
holds with good reason deemed impregnable before the 
time when British artillery was directed against their 
walls A particular account of the most interesting 
fortifications will be found under each district 


Opinion 
regarding the 
physical 
geography of 
Mysore 


The following is Mr K D. Oldham’s account 
regarding the physical geography of this part of India — 

“ In the peninsular area the mountains are all remnants 
of large tahle-lands, out of whrch the valleys and low lands 
have been caiwed The valleys, with a few local exceptions, 
are hroad and open , the gradients of the rivers low, and the 
whole surface of the country presents the gently undulating 
aspect characteristic of an ancient land surface ” 

The Anamalai, Palm and Travancoie hiUs, south of the 
Palghat gap, and the Shevaroy and many other hill groups 
scattered over the Carnatic, may be remnants of a table-land 
once united to the Mysore plateau, but separated fr om it and 
from each other by ancient marine denudation Except the 
peculiar form of the hills, there is but little in favour of this 
view, but on the other band there is nothing to indicate that 
the hill groups of the Carnatic and Travancoie are areas of 
special elevation " 
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Age of the 
geological 
formahon of 
Mysore 


Order of 
succession 
and relative 
ages of the 
formations 


GEOLOGY 
I Archccan Geolorjij 

The geological formation of Mysoie is confined, almost 
entirely, to the most ancient epoch m the histoiy of the 
earth’s crust of which we have any visible and tangible 
record This epoch which is known as the Aichtean 
Period, was long antenor to all the great sedimentary 
formations in which fossil records of the gradual evolu- 
tion of plant and animal life have been preserved and 
which are so extensively developed m northern India 
and in other parts of the world 

The tabular statement given below shows the order of 
succession and relative ages of the formations composing 
the earth’s crust amongst which the limited range of the 
rocks composing the Mysore plateau may be noted 

The thickness shown for each formation is the maxi- 
mum thickness of the sediments so far as known at 
present and the figui es given hei e have been taken from 
the Presidential Address to the Geological Society of 
London, in 1909, by Professor W J. Sollas, ll D , D sc , 
PBS. The age or duration of the various periods is 
based on the assumption that the sediments have accu- 
mulated at the rate of one foot in a century, and although 
no great accuiacv can be claimed for these estimates^ 
they may be useful as affording some idea of the lapse of 
time covered by the Geological Eecord 

No figures are given for the Archtean Pei rod as the 
rocks have been so altered and disturbed that it is not 
always possible to distinguish between those of sedimen- 
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I tary and thoto of igneous origin nor to assign a definite 
« order of succei^ion or dolinuo thickoc^ to the scditncn 
Uty memberi. The i»crn>d is confiulorcd to Imvo been a 
long one and it ha*) been suggested that the lapse of 
time reprciented by tlio Pre'Cambiian rocks (including 
the Archaan) tna) bo cr^ual to that from the base of the 
Catnbnan to the present daj— about tloOOOOOO >cara 
according to (be scale gi> on In tlio remarks column a 
few of the ftoliont points in tho development of life forms 
have been noted opposite tho formaliont in which tho 
earliest fossil reproontaUves have been found 

Tho fact that tho rocks of Mysore are confined to the 
Arclixan and that tho duvciopmeni of Land Plants and 
of the Indian coal mcabures took place man) millions of 
jears later explains vvh) there is little hope of finding m 
M)wro those supplies of coal which are so had!) needed 
for the industrial devetopment of her mineral resources 

Tho area of the Arclia.an rocks extends far l)0>0Dd 
tho boundanoa of tha ^> 00 ^ btato and occupies about 
80 pee cent of the wholo of Soutbom India south of 
tatitudo 1G° 

Tho remainder of tho area — chicflv along tlio coastal 
strips— IS occupied by rocks of later age, and a brief 
account of the distribution and history of thuto later 
rocks will serve to erupbosizo tho dibtinction hotweon tho 
|( geologj of tho Mjsoro plateau nod that of tho coastal 
regions of tho peninsula 

The general distributron of tho rocks of Southern India 
’ IS showTi m the special map included m nnothor volume 
of this work This map has beon compiled from maps 
[ prepared by tho Geological Survoj of India and from tho 
I records of the Mysore Geological Survey 
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Table op Fobmation 


1 1 
Pormations 

hiokness r 
Feet 

Dotal years 

Kexnarks 

Gainozoig 




Eecent and Pleistocene 
Pliocene 

Miocene 

Oligocene 

Eocene 

4,000 

13.000 
14,800 

12.000 
20,000 


Man 

Horses and larger 
mammals generally 

Total 

63,800 

6,380,000 


Mesozoic 




Upper Cretaceous 

Lower do 

Jurassic 

Trias 



Gigantic reptiles, birds 
and small mammals 

Total 

69,000 

13,280,000 

\ 

Paleozoic 



\ 

Permian 

Carboniferous 

Devonian 

Silurian 

Ordovician 

Cambrian 

12,000 

29.000 

22.000 
16,000 

17.000 

26.000 


) Indian coal measures 
r Beptiles \ 

Land Plants \ 

Fresh water andV^sr- 
restnal mvertebr®^® 
Fishes \ 

Manne mvertebratesl 
(many highly speV 

Total 

1,21,000 

26,380,000 

ciabzed) V 

Pbe Caaibeian 




Keweenawan 

Animikean 

Huroman 

60,000 

14,000 

18,800 


Ormnic remams 
doubtful 

Total , 

82,000 

33,680,000 


(Aec^aia'i Complex) 




Laurentian {intrusive) 
Keewatin, etc 

? 


1 Geology of Mysore 
) practically confined 
to this period 
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II Poti Irchtcan Geology of Southern Indta 

The fttOT} of tbe^ rocLa tt fairl) well known and has Hiaiioryot 
been very Incidly buinmanxwd b> Sir Iboiuas Uolland in 
the delightful cHaptci on the Geology of India m Volume 1 rwk< 
of tho Imperial Ga etlcer of Indta At tbo close of the 
Archtcan period Southern India formed part of an exten 
sivo land area composed of highly crubhe^l and folded 
Aioho^n I^ockt. An cxtreiiicly Jongperiodofdcnudation 
followed dunng which these rocks were slow!) worn down 
the upper covering of Dharwrar schtsU being completely 
^ removed in places and the underlying gneisses and 
gramtea exposed In places tho sea encroached and 
permitted tho accumulation of a great senes of sediments 
I which was subsequently raised to form land somewhat 
crumpled m tho process. Tbo remains of these sodi 
I menu, composed largely of shales sandstones and limo 
stones now form a patdi about 1-j 000 squoro miles m 
area m theCuddapah Diitrict>-tl)o total thickness being 
over 20 000 foot, Tho lower 20 000 feet which includes 
namerooB basic Inva flows and ferruginous jospors is 
known as tho Luddapoh Bones and this is overlaid 
uncooformably by tho Kumool Senes (1 200 feet thick) 
which IS notable chiefly foe tho occurrence of diamonds 
in Bomo of tbo old sandstone and gravel beds at Banga 
napalle All of these rocks aro uofossilifcrous and aro 
regarded as of Pro Combnan ogo and correlated with the 
Algonkian of North America. 

After tho formation of the Kurnool series, there is an BUnkla tho 
enormous blank m tho geological history of Southern 
India extending over many millions of years dunng soothBrn 
which interval tho great Poloeozoio sedimenta from tho 
Cambnon to tho Corboniforoua were being accumulated 
tat in other psrts oLtho world and in India, north of tho 
Peniiiflula Of these great formations, m winch the 
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eailiGr recoids of tlis ovolution of lifo-fomis aio piBSGivsd, 
theie ]s no tiace m Southern India which appears to 
have formed an exceedingly stable buttress of the earth s 
j crust, while other portions of the crust were 'continually 

in a state of flux, being alternately depressed below the 
sea and raised again into diy land many times 

The close Towards the close of the Carboniferous period, there 

. IS evidence derived from the distiibution of land fauna 
penod and floia that Southern India foimed pait of a gieat 

continental area extending to Africa and on to South 
America on the one side and on the other side possibly 
to Australia This old Continent, which has been called 
Gondwanalanci, formed a barrier between a southern 
ocean and a great central Eurasian sea extending from 
Asia across Northern India, where the Himalayas now 
stand, into Europe and of which the Mediterranean is a 
small relic 

Towards the close of the Carboniferous period the 
geological record is again taken up m Southern India 
Denudation had been slowly wearing down the old 
Archaean and Pre-Cambrian rocks and the larger rivers 
had gradually worn their valleys down to near their base 
level of erosion with gradual widening of the valleys and 
the development of slowly moving rivers and large 
swampy areas In these areas large tracts of fresh-water 
sediments were formed which included the debus of the 
luxurious vegetation of the coal measures The result 
was the accumulation of a considerable thickness of sedi- 
ments, known as the Gondwana formation — from Permo- 
caiboniferous to Jurassic times — of which various small 
patches have been preserved along the eastern side of the 
Peninsula The lower portion of this formation consti- 
tutes the coal measures of India, and in the south the most 
impoi tant patches are those of the Godavari valley which 
include the Singarem coal field 
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At Iho cloEo of the Gondw'ana epoch sligh alterations 
m lc\cl permitted encroachments of iho sea of which 
records are prcscrvcii m tHnall bnt extroraoly interesting 
(kpoaits at Tnchinoi>o\> Cuddaloro and Pondicherry 
containing uianno fossils of Crctacrons ago After this 
the rcconl is scant) and uno\cntlol and comprises a few 
beds of presamed Icrtiaij ago mTrarancoro the Cudda 
loro Sandstones of the Last Coast from Vizagapatam to 
Tinnevoll) — of Ploistocono ago— and Iho >anous recent 
blown sands allnvium and boils of the coastal strips 

As a contrast to this pcaccfal sLor) Jt may bo notcil 
that towards tbo end of the Crotaccous penod the old 
Gondwana continent began to break up and the land 
connection between Southern India and Africa disappear 
cd nndcr tho sea. In tho north of India a great senes 
of movements began about tho same time cxtondiog into 
theTcrtior) [loriod which resulted m tho gradual nso 
of tho Himalaya and tho dnving back of tho central sea 
towards its present Moditorranoan limiU. Ibcso move 
menis wero accompanied b> igneoos action on a gngaotir 
Bcalo of which tho most stnUog momonto is to bo found 
in tho la^*a flows forming the Doccan Trap tho romains 
of which form a honrontal layer covonng an area of 
200 000 square miles in Bomba\ Centml India and 
Hyderabad 

In Southern India therefore if wo exclude tho coastal 
atnps we ha>o on area which Is formed almost entirely 
of the most ancient senes of rocks of which any visible 
record exi&U, and this appears to have remainod nneovered 
by any more recent formation — and almost without mo\e- 
ment— during tho whole of tbo vast period represented 
by the fossiliferous formations of other parts of the emit 
of the earth 

With this very bnef glance at tho Post iVrehtEon 
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geolog\ of Southern India we may now tmn back to 
consider the nataic of the immensely old Aichiean com- 
plex as exhibited m M}soie — uhich corapiises an area of 
about 29,000 sqiuie miles— and m doing so we shall 
cndeasoui to take the components in the oidei of then 
foimation, staiting with the oldest 

III The Dhania) Sijstem 

Tile oldest rocks recognized in Mvsoie are the Dhaiwar 
schist- which appeal to possess a close resemblance to 
the Kccwatin foiination of North America In other 
parts of India certain gneisses and schists — such as the 
iicngal gneiss and the Khondahtes of Vizianagaram — are 
considered to be older than the great mass of the Penin- 
'lular Gnei-sand possibh of Pre-Dharw’ar age Clear evi- 
dciicL-on the latLei point is how'ever lacking, and m 1M> sore 
no locks older than the Dharw'ais have been recognized 



iuciuIkim albO appear to graOo into rovks of rccognizaUy 
igntoui character 


TaLcD aj a \^hoIc, tho Dbans*ar rocks allord ovidcnco 
of \cr} calco»irc fgncou* aclJon iWiJ jjiaD) of iho juoro 
achifctoiu fonns can Ik) regarded oa htghl> crushed and 
altered Igneous rocks. Whether auionght Ihu rooru 
bchi&lotro tneiubcrs there aru rocks of bcJiiuenlary origin 
remains doubtful as clear oudmeo Is wanting but il does 
not KTum iiupotisthlo that all of thesti rocks rua) ha\cbccn 
dented frofu igneous material hjr tuctjiuorphic octiom 

Apart from the unJoubtedl> igneous (\]kh and these 
doubtful schibtO'O l> pc? the svbtcin contains a number 
of other t> pcs the ph^eical and chemical diameters of 
which cause (hem to Svuud out more prommeotU than 
thur actual ahundauco would othcrwibo warrant Ihcio 
aro coogiomcrates banded ferruginous <]uart^itu ijuart 
zitcs and limotopes oil of which would usuall) bo 
regarded as indicatiNe of fiudicucotary action and if such 
action ucro admitted in thocoMSof thisoass/^iatul l>pes 
it would go far towards eMung (ho wa> for accepting a 
sedimcniai^ origin for many of the more obscure highly 
achistoso rocks associated witli them 

Iho luont closely tlie conglomerates of M>&oro oro 
Btudied tho less probablo doc^ thnr hcdiiuonlary ongm 
appear to be'como In mao> eases thcro is saUsfactor^ 
ovideoco that they arc crush conglomcrutes formed in 
shear zones in tho sdiiata or m ono of tho subsequont 
gneisses or In both Other eases wbfch ha\o not bvcn 
clav3ly studied may still be o^xm to qucstiou but. on tho 
whole endonco favours tho view that their origin is 
Qutoclaatlc and not Bodimcntar} 

Tho problem of tbo banded ferruginous quartoites 
presents much greater difllculty owing largely to tho fact 
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8ab<aQUcoa3 to sub-acnit conditions. On tho other band 
i{ the feorics IS not of wdtmcntaty or chemical origin, it 
18 cxtromcl) diOicuU to find a satisfactor) explanation 
for It on account of tho completeness of tho uietamor 
phism and tho difficulty of findinj, goo<l contacts It ii 
not luiposfiblo that these bonded rocks rcprcjent sills of 
highly ferruginons character aubscqQcntI) altered to 
quartz and magnetite or otcd in bomo cokcs mHs of a 
quartz raaguctito rock such as viill bo referred to later m 
connection with the Chamockito imncn W halcvcr tho 
origin of these rocks there can be little doubt that their 
banded character is largcl) secoodar} Ab to their 
ficdiiucntar) or aqueous character dcHnite proof is lack 
log bot tho great consensus of opinion is in favour of 
such a view 

We may now pass to tho quartzites some of which Qotruiui. 
aro practical!) all quartz white eouic are fchpalhie and 
some micaceous. There is cootidcmblo doubt to what 
extent these can bo regarded as tho mctamorphoibcd 
represontativca of Bcdiracnlary suodstoncs There is a 
great variety of tjpcH and thev apiicat to be of diffotent 
ages Many of tho beds originally mapped as quart 
ztte faa \0 proved on close examioalion to bo altered 
and silicificd quartz porphyries some of which retain 
enough of the porpbyritio character to be rccogni 
zable Others ontirol) quartzoso are occasionally 
found to exhibit intrusive contacts with ad}ommg rocks 
while others of a later date pcootrato tlie sul^quent 
granitio gneiss and even pass from tho gneiss into tho 
schists. 

rhero can be little doubt that many of those quartzites 
ate trushed and re'crystallizcd quartz veins and quartz 
porphyries and possibly felutcs and it is at least open 
to question whether we have anj which ore gonume 
sedimentary rocks. 
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Limestones Finally, theie aiG a nuiubei of beds oi bands of lime- 
stone 01 dolomite which oidmauly would be legaided as 
of aqueous oiigin They aie most numcious in the 
uppei cbloiitic division, and it may be noted that a 
laige number of the gieenstone and chloiitc-schist beds 
aiP chaiacteiized by an abundant development of calcite, 
dolomite, oi fcuo-dolomite not only m the doubtful 
schistose membeis, but also in those which aie distinctly 
Igneous In addition, some of the gneissic gianite bands 
associated with the schists develop calcite \\hich m places 
becomes extremely abundant By development of calcite, 
chiefly at the expense of the felspars, wo get a senes of 
locks which approach limestone, and near by we have 
limestone bands sometimes very siliceous or chloiitic 
and sometimes comparatively pure The association is 
suggestive, though it is not clear that a continuous series 
has been detected, and possibly the puier limestone bands 
have been concentrated along fissures or zones of weak- 
ness The proof that these beds have been so formed is 
naturally difhcult, but there is much to suggest it. 

Summary To sum up, we have in the Dharwar system m 

Mysore a great series of lava-flows, sills, etc , and their 
crushed schistose representatives, associated with these 
are various doubtful schists which aie more usually 
regarded as sedimentary, but which may possibly be 
Igneous There are also a number of subordinate bands 
or layers of more distinctly sedimentary habit, such as 
conglomerates, banded ironstones, quartzites and lime- 
stones which are almost universally regarded as of 
sedimentary origin, but which are regarded m Mysore as 
probably formed from Igneous material by metamoiphic 
^ and metasomatic changes In some cases there is strong 
evidence for this, but conclusive proofs are difiicult to 
find, and many more instances will be required before 
such a proposition can be stated m general terms 
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Passing now from theso components of tho Dhnnvar 
system wo como next to a scnci of rocks winch may 
Ik clas&ctl as ullra basic. Theso consist of amphibolites 
*—01100 in the fonu of acUnohto or tromohtc schists — 
amphibolc^pcridotitos pendotites and duuitcs with their 
alteration prodacts poUtono serpootino and luagncsito 
Tho) appear to bo sills d>kcs ahd intrusive bosses m tho 
mass of tho schists and are reganlod as belonging to tho 
Dhanirar B}stuiu on account of tho oMdonco of thoir 
having been cat off and broken up b> tho subsequent 
intrusivo gneiss. Tho\ aro of importanco for their 
mineral contents and contain coosiderablo deposits of 
iron*oro, chromoKiro and magncsito It is Ncry probable 
that the Chalk Hills of balom which are conspicuous on 
account of tho abundance of reins of whito magnesite 
belong also to this senes. 

finally wo baro some largo intrusive masses 
of diaboaio or diontic character which api>oar to be 
later than many of tho rocks already monttonod but 
pnor to tho gneiss and so regarded os of Dhai^^ar 

age 

At tho close of tho Pharw'ar ago tho whole of Southern 
India was covered with a mantle of these Dharwor rocks 
several thousand feet m thickness but succcssivo intra 
810 D 8 of gromto from below gradualh penetrated or ato 
into tho over lying mantle end this combined with fold 
ing and faulting caused tho lower surface of the mnntlo 
in contact with^ tho gromtes to becomo a very onovon 
one Subsequent denudation for many millions of years 
removed the greater portion of tho nmntlo of Dharwars 
with tho result that wo now see the underlying gromto 
and gnmiho gneisses exposed at tho surface. Tho com 
paratively narrow strips of the Phorwar sohJits which 
still remain ore but the deeper fragments of tho one 
thick contmuous layer 
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The total area of the Dharwar schists m Mysore is 
neaily 5,000 sq^uaie miles lepiesenting approximately 
one-sixth of the area of the whole State and is distributed 
mainly as follows — 

(1) Kolai Schist Belt — This is situated near the 
eastern side of the State in the Kolar District It 
extends north and south for about 40 miles, with a 
maximum width of 4 miles, the total area being about 
100 square miles 

It IS composed entirely of the dark hornblendic rocks 
of the lotoer division of the Dharwar schists with some 
banded ferruginous quartzites close to its eastern and 
western edges and some bands of amphibolite some of 
which are intrusive 

The Kolar Gold Fields is contained within a length of 
5 miles towards the southern end, and the workings have 
now gone a vertical depth of over 6,000 feet below 
surface 

Indications of gold have been found further north at 
various points, but successful working has not yet been 
established 

(2) Chitaldtug Schist Belt — This runs through the 
middle of the State with a N N W trend m the Ohital- 
diug District, where it has a maximum width of 25 miles, 
and passes southwards through the Tumkur and Mysore 
Districts in which it becomes split up mto narrow bands 
finally disappearing a few miles south of Seringapatam 
The belt extends north of the State into the Bombay 
Presidency, the total length in Mj'Sore being about 170 
miles and the area nearly 2,000 square miles^ 

The mam portion of the Belt is composed of chloritic 
schists of the upper division, bat at the sides and in some 
of the narrower bands in the Mysore District there are 
considerable masses of the dark hornblendic schists 
Numerous bands of ferruginous quartzite occur through- 
out the belt and quartzites are abimdant in places 
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Towards the western side m the OhitaJdrug and Tumtur 
Distncts are numerons bands of limestone — cluefiy 
mogneaion- — and nnmerona bands and patches of iron 
and manganese orea. The iron ores are mostly soft 
hiematitea and limonites and the manganese ores ore 
mostly highly ferroginoas. 

(3) £fa««aH Schist Belt — Sundry small bands and 
patches of the older homblendic schists occur in the 
TTftqKan Distnct and ore noticeable chiefly for the number 
of sills dykes or intrusive mosses of amphibolite and pen 
dotita with which are aaaooiated iron and chrome ores 
and magnesite The better classes of chrome ore and 
magnesite occur farther sonth in small patches of 
pendotita and danite m the Mysore Distnct 

(■i) Shmoga Schut Belt — This occupies a large 
part of the Kadur and bhimoga Districts and extends 
northwards through the Dharwar Distnct of the Bombay 
Preuidenoy In Mysore it is broken np into a number of 
large irregular patches separated by the later gramtes 
and gneisses, the total echist area being between 2 £00 
and 8,000 square miles The dark homblendio schists 
occur chiefly along the Western Ghats and around the 
Bababudan hills while the areas oronnd Ubrani Koppa, 
Kumai and Shikarpor consist very lorgely of chlonte 
schists and greenstones with some mica schists 

Quartzites of vanous kinds ore abundant and very 
noticeable and numerous bands of magnesian hmestone 
occur m the Ubrani Chaunagin and Kumsi schists- 
Banded ferroginous quartzites ore abundant and large 
quantities of hiemstite and hmonite occur along the 
eastern hills of the Bababudan cham Gold is widely 
distributed but the lenses or veins of ore though often 
neb ore small and lack contmuitv and successful mming 
has not been established 

Manganese ores are widely distnbated m the chlontio 
schists hut many of the deposits are small Some 
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of the deposits, however, are of considerable extent 
and some 300,000 tons of ore have been mined and 
exported already The ore is of fairly high quality 
and there aie also very large quantities of moie highly 
feirngmous ores which cannot be exported or utilized at 
present 

(5) Othei SJnsts — In addition to the above, small 
shreds, patches and fragments of the various schists — 
chiefly those of the lower hornblendic division — are widely 
scattered throughout the later intrusive gneisses and 
granites 

IV G)anites and Gneisses 

With this brief notice of the Dhaiwar system, we 
may pass on to the subsequent granites and gneisses 
which now occupy by far the greater part of the whole area. 

The earliest of these is a comparatively fine grained 
micaceous gneiss with bands and veins of coarser granite, 
pegmatite and quartz It is usually highly crushed and 
frequently contains zones of conglomerate composed not 
only of round to sub-angular fragments of the various 
granitic materials but also patches and lumps of the 
adjacent Dharwar rocks including the banded ferrugi- 
nous quartzites. This gneiss was first recogmzed as a 
wide band near the eastern edge of the Kolar hornblen- 
die schists into which it intrudes in tongues. Some 
distance south of the Mysore mine, the gneiss extends 
across the strike of the schists and then continues south- 
wards near the western edge of the schist belt From 
south of the Mysore mines it sends some tongues north- 
wards into the schists which are soon lost on surface, 
but some of them have been recognized in the deeper 
workings of the Mysore mine a mile or so to the north 
of the outcrops The gneiss is often characterized by the 
presence of grams or blebs of opalescent quartz, the 
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colour voicing from a ihght UuiBh milkmen to brown or 
dark gro>, and boi been referred to as opaUtcent quartz 
Qnc%4i As a Icbs cumbertomo naiuo and on account of 
its inltmato and probabh genetic connection with ibo 
aunferouB Tcini of tbo Champlo'i lode of Uio Kolar 
Gold biold it 15 ^roi)o>cd to call it« for tlio limu being, 
the Champion i}n<m Ollier patches of what is believed 
to bo tbo eamo gneiss have been recognised more reccntl> 
in tbo bbiinoga Chitaldrug and Kadur Du»lnctw and 
Hjvoral of tbcBO contain or form friction breccias or 
agglomoratcj which at ono tiuio wero regarded as 
undoubtedly scdiiueotary conglomerates* 

Tbo Chaoipton gneiss reprcioots a very car)> period 
of gronitto intrauon into tbo Dharwar schists Mon) 
of tbo highly crushed quartz porphyries or hoc granite 
porphyries which lava been alluded to os occumng m 
bands among tbo Obarwar scbistt also contain simibr 
opalescent quartz blobs or pbcoocrysU and uiuy very 
possibly bo goucticalty conocctcd with thu early 
Champion gneiss It boi been observed however that a 
considemblf* portion of tbo Dhanvar scbisU in Mysore 
15 composed of KhistoM rocks which aro tbo dcnvati^'cs 
of tbo Champion gneus So tbo Dhanvar system 
should bo made to include tbo Champion gnoiu as 
well 

The remnants of tbo latter aro not very extensive, and 
there is evidence of cbcir having been intruded and cut 
off by tho next succc^ing formation which is the great 
gumssic complex of Mysore and probably of Southern 
India as a wholo 

Until recently this gneisaio complex has usually been 
regarded os tho oldest formation of Peninsular India and 
tho term '‘fundamental which has been freely applied 
to it has nsually carried with it tho idea that it is tho 
basoment rock on which all tho others— including tho 
Dhanvors — have been laid down Detailed w ork over tho 
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gieutei portion ot Mjsoic has sho\vu that this is not the 
case and that this gieat gneissic complex is everywhcie 
intiusivG into the Dhaiwai schists and the Champion 
gneiss It seems desiiable, thciefoie, to avoid the use of 
the Avoid “ fundamental ” and as tne complex is piohably 
the most extensive foimation of Peninsiihu India, it is 
pioposed to call it the “ Penuit^uhu (jncib'i 

This Penmsulai gneiss which undeihcs and mtiudcs 
the Dhaivvai system and the Champion gneiss is a 
complex of vaiions gianites, but so piotean that no 
adequate desciqition can be given heie It is the most 
extensive and widelv distiibuted lock m the State and is 
used laigely foi building and stiiictuial purposes The 
vaiioas gianites, of which tbiee aie often distinctly 
lecognizable, give evidence of successive intrusion and the 
tact that the earlier forms contain then own pegmatites, 
w'hich are truncated by subsequent forms, points to a 
long continued period of plutonic activity Frequently, 
the various members mingle either by repeated injunction 
or absorption or crushing and shearing, and we get zones 
or areas which are highly handed or crushed or wrth 
complex flow structure Other portions are more homo- 
geneous and appear as granite masses Amongst these 
latter are some which may be definitely later m age than 
the gneiss as a whole, but it is often difircult to decide 
one way or the other 

Evidence of the intrusion of the Peninsular gneiss into 
the Dharwar schists is abundant and the former bristles, 
to a variable extent, with lenses, patches, and fragments 
of the Dhaiwars chiefly, as might be expected, belonging 
to the lower or hoinblendic division 

It would occupy too much space to enter into any 
account of the evidences of intrusion or of the contact 
metamoiphism of the schists, and we may pass on to the 
next formation succeeding the Peninsular gneiss 
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Tha next formation la itsolf highly complex but, 
thanks to the labours of Sir Thomas Holland it can bo 
recorded and sommanl} dtsmiatcd Mith tbo name 
Cbamockito Itisahugoplatoniocoiuplox characterized 
chiefly by tbo prcscnco of b>ponithcno m which tho 
altonmtiDg bands, frequontl) atcepi) inclined vary from 
an acid hyperatheno-tnmito through various intennediato 
forms to h}pcr*thonc nontca end hjiiorsthcnites These 
rocks form tho great mosa of tho Nilgins to the south of 
Mysore and come into Mysore on lU oastom southern 
and western borders whore tbo^ aro found distinctly 
penetrating tho Peninsular guciss both as tongues and as 
basic dykes. An interesting addition to tJio senes 1ms 
been idontifled in Mysore in tho form of d)ko3or narrow 
Intrusive tongues of quorlz-niagnctite ore Gradational 
foruia have been found m which tho pro\>octions of mug 
netito and quartz gradually increase with corresponding 
olimination of felspar h)per8thcoo and ampliibolo until 
wo get to a rock cootaioing 50 por cent of magnetite, 
the remainder being quartz with Bubsidiar> omounts of 
hypentbeno and garnet 

Tho last formation of any considerable magnitude is 
the Closepet granite It occurs os a band about 20 
miles m width rauning right through tho State in a 
north and south direction from tbo Bonthom boundary 
on tho Cauvery river near bivosamudram to Molakal 
muru m tho extreme north of Obitalding, a distance of 
over 200 miles Iioubtloss it extends much farther both 
north and south into Bntish territory Topographically 
it is usually etrikmg os it forms a great chain of rounded 
bosses or domes many of which aro bore rock and f^rm 
conspicuous features amongst which may bo mentioned 
the Closepet Hills Mogadl Bbivogonga Dovarayodurga, 
and the continuation of the chain northwards through 
the Tomkur and Chitaldrug Distnots, Hike moat of tho 
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plutonics of Southein India it also is complex and is 
composed of a mixtiiie ot led and giey granites, some- 
times coaise, sometimes poiphyritic, and sometimes so 
intermingled or* deformed as to become gneiss It 
intrudes all the previously mentioned formations includ- 
ing the Chainockite It is probable that other isolated 
masses in Mysore — for instance, Chamundi Hill and the 
Aisikeie and Banavai masses — may belong to the 
same age, and it is possible that the ornamental porphyry 
dykes of Seimgapatam may be phases of this intrusion 

This completes the distinct members of the Archrean 
complex which have been definitel) recognized m 
Mysore, — with the exception of various hornblendic and 
other basic dykes which need not be referred to here 

Subsequent to the formation and folding of the 
Archaean complex, the whole country has been traversed 
by a series of basic dykes —chiefly dolerites — which from 
their freshness and the absence of deformation are 
regarded as post-Archaean, and it has been suggested that 
they may be of Cuddapah (Ammikean) age 

The only other rock formation in Mysore is laterrte 
which is of comparatively recent (possibly Tertiary) 
formation and forms a horizontal capping on the up- 
turned edges of the much denuded Archaeans There is 
little doubt that it is mainly an alteration product of the 
underlying rocks, but the subject is too complex and 
variable to permit of further reference to it here 

The foregoing sequence of events in the history of the 
locjis of the Mysore plateau may be exhibited in the 
following tabular statement — 

Possibly Tertiary 1 Recent soils and gravels 

2 Laterite Horizontal sheet capping Archmans 
Pre Cambrian 3 Basic Dykes Chiefly various Dolentes 

(Ammikean) 
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Grr t Et^rriu^m I 
i. F(IUt« Uhl rorphj^rj il^kr«. 

^ (1ruul4 aihl Mb r DuwJl* <^C'>fT(ipos4ihTt <£« 

0. Cbaraxklu SonU and I'xrouolt^ <l>kr« 

7 Cbajii«cljU niau {(. 

ft. \arv»i borablrodic and p>ntirL graooU(«d>kr^ 

9. P<DiD oUfj^ri $ (Iranita Bud K^l*- b? coup! x 

Er\jjtn0 Lmmit/tnn Ig 

10. CbatniJoa patl i «« OraniU i-^byrr pncliwa, 

( ImUb and <iuarU bjrwa a oaUy 
coptatnlojt cpatrw nt <iqarU and In' 
<|a<otlj ataodaUd vitb anloclaiUo 
txnmloM t ta U a. 

11 Lppcr{chlariLlc)dlri> ItKlodis 4 bIbo 

iiM) (Omo ilontt U»pbiU>l4UK pfrldMiUi cU. iiu«Ujr 

ibd cbloHU Kbiala.J IhUualir* 

Caai;li4n*r«lra (aQWxIaaU;) 

UaoJ«J (irraciiMM qoarlUUti ori^a 
(loabtfol. pouiUx 4ni«osa. 
QnarUiUa and qaarti acbikti n}o«Ujr 
IntnmxB. 

11 L«vir (lionablfodk) UoM«tvo«a pntbabl/ »a<««Jai 7 
dlrlaioa. 4Erldiori Mica icU*tt) nwUau>r|>bia 
Uaaad bofoUcodfe UlruUxB ouaKa d 1 dionUa aaJ tUabaale 
C KblUabiCokaavu.) cbaaactar 


V barikqualcJ' 

X)r He^rdon has romarkcd that tho obbonatioDS of Tbdr 
Indian earthquakes recorded during tho past nino jeara 
combined with the past seismologicai history of India 
confirm the conclusion that tho Poomsula is remarkably 
stable Earthquakes tend gonorolly to bo more frequent 
in tho regions of Extra pcnmsnlar India whero tho 
rocks ha%o been reccntlj folded than m Southern India 
Dostmetivo earthquakes of tho kind ubicb bavo recently 
occurred in Assam (1807) and in tho Kangra ValIo> m 
the Punjab EDraalajos (1906) arc altogether unknown m 
tho State. Tho few that ha\o occurred m it have been 
of the barmleos type. Prom on inscnption at Nola 
mangola it appears that an cartbquoka occurred there 
m July 1607 I felt one at Tumkur, wntca 
Er Benjamin Heyne ' on the 23rd of October 1800 
It IS remarkable that at the same time a violent hnmeano 
u ar VOL I 2 
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raged along the coast from Ongole to Masulipatam. 
The shock was felt at Bangalore and m most other parts 
of Mysore , and it was stronger m the south than where 
I was It seemed to come from the north, proceeding 
southward along the inland range of hills, and to be 
guided farther by those of which Sivaganga and Savan- 
durga are the most conspicuous ” Another earthquake 
was felt at Tumkur in 1865 Colonel Welsh says with 
reference to a shock that was experienced at Bangalore 
in 1813 ’ — “ On the 29th of December (1813), we experi- 
enced a pretty smart shock of an earthquake, which was 
very general in its effects all over the cantonment , it was 
accompanied by a rumbling noise, like a gun-carriage 
going over a drawbridge, and appeared to come from the 
westward Our roof cracked as if a heavy stone had 
been thrown upon it, and every part of the house shook 
for some seconds Some older and weaker buildings 
were actually shaken down, and the walls of others 
separated or opened out ” Several shocks were felt at 
Bangalore on the 31st of December, 1881, at about 7 A ir. 
There was also an earthquake at Bangalore on the 13th 
April 1882 at 9-30 pm In recent years, a sharp shock 
was felt in Bangalore on the 8th February 1900, in the 
early hours of the morning, at about 3 hours 10 minutes, 
Madras time. A sort of rumbling sound was heard and 
it appeared to proceed from south to north Houses 
actually shook for a few seconds, causing considerable 
alarm to the inmates, many of whom ran out into the 
streets fearing danger. Another slight shock was 
recorded in the Bangalore Observatory at 3-13 p m , 
Madias time, on the 17th December 1913 

VI Aeiolites 

Aerolites or meteoric stones sometimes fall On the 
21st of September 18G6, at about 7 am one weighing 
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11} lbs. fell m a Cold near Maddur m tbo Mysore 
Pistnct About half a mtlu from tbo spot uboro 
it fell, io another tlcld, another atono fell at about 
tbo same time This >vas found broken mto sovcrol 
pieces. It would appear from the report aabiDittcd on 
this fall that tbo atones, m both had fallen slant* 

ingl) from towards the north and not porpcadicularl> 
Just before tbo fall occurred, a report as if a can 
non bad been hred threo lituoi hod been hcanl m tha 
neighbourhood Also, at (ho (lojc of the fall tho sk> 
^vas reported to baro been clear with no clouds on it but, 
it was added, dow bad fallen in tho previous night A 
cuItiTotor who was sonio 200 >ard8 from where tho first 
slono fell declared that immcdiatcJ) it fell bus eyes wero 
closed up from tho rush of tbo smokr dust which lutd 
nacn from tho earth direct!) after tho fall of tho slono, 
Tho drat of theso stones ii deposited m tbo Museum at 
Bangalore Another stouo (a fragment) which full at 
Chetnohalh near Cbalbkcro In tho Cbitaldnig Bis 
tnet at 10 10 p u,, on tbo 0th of Soptombor 18S0 is also 
m tbo same Museum Votlung is known about tho 
chemical composition of these stones. 

It ma> bo noted howo\cr tbutofo\er> 1 000 meteors 
os shown by the obacn’alions of Denuiug about 30 will 
bo as bright or brighter than Jupiter and would bo called 
firo-l«ills Professor IL W Pjckonng notes in his Popnfar 
AstroHoniy that four of theso JO will movo appreciably 
slower than tho others while a \er) minuto proportion 
of the four reaching tho Earths surface, ^vill bo found 
as stonj meteorites Tho remaioiug 000 movo m comet 
ary orbits wth high velocities and aro not likely to 
roacb tho Earth a surface, tho occasional one that docs so 
being found to consist mainly of iron and uiokeL Statla 
tics indicate that 32 stony niotcontes aro seen to fall to 
one of these iron ones Of tbo ston) ones perhaps, 10 
per cent contain iron m appreciablo quantities, and thb 
M or VOL. I 2* 
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remainder are composed mainly of silica combined with 
magnesium, alnmmium and calcium They arrive m 
excess m May and June, being otherwise quite uniformly 
distributed throughout the year The cometary meteors, 
on the other hand, arrive chiefly from July to November 
inclusive, when the orbits of Jupiter’s comets approach 
most closely The stony meteorites fall most frequently 
between 4 and 5 pm, cometary meteors are most 
abundant after midnight Seeing that both the falls 
recorded in the State were in September — viz , between 
July and November as noted by Professor Pickering — the 
meteors that fell here must be reckoned to be cometary 
meteors The time of their fall — one fell at 7 A M and 
the other at 10-10 p m — seems confirmatory of this view. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

METEOROLOGY 

The details given in this chaptei are based on observa- 
tions taken since 1893, the year in wbicb the Mysore 
Meteorological Department was formed, at the four 
observatories whose geographic co-ordinates and elevations 
are given in the following table — 


Observatory 

North 

latitude 

East 

longitude 

Height above 
mean aea-level 

Bangalore 

12" - 68' 

77° -36' 

8,021 feet 

Hassan 

13”- 0' 

76° - 10' 

8,149 „ 

Mysore 

12° - 18' 

76° - 42' 

2,618 „ 

Chitaldrug 

14° - 14' 

76° - 27' 

2,406 „ 


The four observatories are situated at approximately 
the four corners of the State At present, observations 
of pressure, temperature, wind velocity and direction, 
cloud amount and rainfall are taken at 8 hours (local 
time) only at all the observatories except at Bangalore 
where observations are taken practically throughout the 
day. Eecords of observations taken at 10 hours and 16 
hours (local time) at the other observatories are also 
available for some years Besides these observatories, 
there are 226 rain-gauges (one for about 130 square miles) 
distributed over all the taluk headquarters and import- 
ant villages — the largest number for all the Indian, 
States It IS in the fitness of things that this should be 
so, seeing that the country is chiefly agricultural m 
character 
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Tho >ear may be rongbly divided into four ponods, 
c aob havmg its charactenatio vfeathcr ow — 

(1) tho Sooth Wo*t Moneoon poriod 

(2) tho rctreatlDS South West Monsooa ponod 
or tho North E&at ^foDsoon penod 

(3) tho Cold Weather ponod and 

(4) the Hot Weather period 

Tho Booth West Monsoon bursts at tho end of May or 
early m Jono and lasts about 4 months Dunng this 
penod aro the akiea heavily clonded and a steady westerly 
wmd blows over tho State and tho rainfall m the malnad 
regions la continuous and heavy The retreat of tho 
South West Monsoon commences early m October and 
heavy rain falls m the eastern parts of tho State m a 
normal year The wind velocity dimiDisbcs considoru 
bly and the direction from which the wind blows 
giadoally shifts to the East The North East hlonsoon 
penod rarely extends to December The temperature 
IS comparatively low from about tho middle of December 
to the close of Eebmory and tho skies quite clear except 
for the thm Cirrua clouda. Tho hot weather sets m 
early m March and increases m intensity to the end of 
May with occasional relief from tbimderstorms 

The close of the rainy season m November is marked 
by dense fogs which prevail all over the country during 
December and January They begin about three m the 
morning and lost till seven whan they are dispersed by 
the heat of the sun But in some ports fogs, or rather 
mists follow tho earher rains Thus about Chitoldrug 
from about August to October, tho hillg are obscured till 
nearly ten in the forenoon 

Though the State is situated in the tropical zone the Ttmpmtor*, 
climate is equable as the elevabon of tho major porbon 
of the State is over 2,400 feet and no part of the State 
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IS fai distant from the sea The mean temperature for 
the warmest part of the country during the hottest 
month IS less than 85° All the observatories have 
occasionally recorded temperatures over 100° but the 
thermometer has not risen over 100° on 2 or 3 consecu- 
tive days except at Chitaldrug, where the maximum 
temperature was occasionally over 100° on 5 or 6 conse- 
cutive days 

The coldest part of a normal day is about 6 A M , ^ e , a 
little before sunrise, and the warmest part is about 3 pm 
T he temperature increases rapidly after sunrise till about 
8-30 A M and at a decreasing rate till about 3 pm The 
temperature then falls at first slowly and rapidly at about 
sunset, later on it falls at a decreasing rate till near 
sunrise 

The daily range of temperature, i e , the difference 
between the maximum and minimum temperatures 
recorded on any day is large during the dry months, 
vi 2 , December to hlay and small from June to November 
The range is greatest in March and least in July and 
mcieases with the height of the station The values for 
Hassan during March and July are the greatest and the 
least for the four observatories, being respectively 28° 8 
and 12° 2 Table II shows the mean diurnal range for 
the various months 

April is the warmest month in the year and tempera- 
ture \\ill be high in the early part of May also especially 
\\hen the usual thunder-showers do not occur The 
highest average maximum temperature is that for 
Chitaldrug, viz, 97° 0 occurring m April and the tem- 
perature for Hassan in July, viz, Tl° 4: is the lowest. 
It IS worth} of note that the maximum temperature at 
Hassan is lower m the months of July and August than 
ill the months of December and January. This is due 
to the fact that the sky will be practically overcast 
during July and August The highest temperature 
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recorded m thoStato donog tho lUst Jl years was J03®*0 
at Chitildmg on tho 15th April 1001 and I7tli Apnl 
1003 At Bangalore tho tuaximuin tcmiioraturo was a 
littio over 100^ only on 5 dajs for tho loit 31 )cara and 
tho highest temperaturo was 101®*1 registered on tho 
20th April 1021 Bangalore sitoatcd os it is at a height 
of about 3 000 feet above sea Io\cl boa a climate only 
second m attracti\oness to that of tho Nilgins Tho 
inaximom toiui>erataro ^vas 100’ four times at ^[> 801 ^* 
and only onco at Uasson The monthi) normals of 
maximniu temperaturo aro given n Tablo III and tho 
absolnto mojumum temperatures for tho vanous months 
aro given m Table IV 

Tho coldest months m tho >car aro December and 
Janoar) Tho lowest temperaturo on record is 12’'7 
registered at Hasson on tho i2th December 1895 Tho 
temporatnro on tho coldest do> m tho >car has generally 
been below 50^ at Hasson and tho thermometer hos not 
fallen below Sl^at Chitoldrug DunngthopostSl >ear8 
only on four nights tho minimum temperatnro at Banga 
loro was below 50’ and it was 50’ onI> onco at Mysore 
Table V shows tho monthly nomiolB of minimum tern 
pezutaro and the absolato minimum temperatures fur tho 
various months arc given m Tablo VI 


Tho avemgo annual rainfall for the wholo State is 
38 12 inches if stations located near tho Western Ghats 
aro not token mto account tho avemgo will bo 28 01 
inches. Tho State average for tho best year on record 
was 61 12 inches in 1003 and m the worst jear i o. 
1018 the average was 27 01 inches. 

(1) Locul Distributujn —As ono passes from the 
Western Ghats eastwards across tho plateau of Mysore 
before hardly covonng 50 or 00 miles ho will bavo passed 
from regions of evergreen forests and torrential rainfall 
aggregating annually to as much os 300 inches or more 
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to regions where the annual rainfall will be 25 inches or 
less The rainfall ranges from 40 to 300 inches over a 
narrow belt, about 35 miles in width, forming the 
extreme western parts of the Districts of Shimoga, Kadur 
and Hassan Over the majoi part of the rest of the 
State, the precipitation ranges from 25 to 40 inches 
The rainfall for the following tracts is below 25 inches — 
the whole of the Chitaldiug District, the northern and 
the south-westein parts of the Tumkur Distiict, the 
eastern parts of Shimoga, Kadui and Hassan Districts, 
the south-eastern parts of the Mysore District, the 
northern parts of the Kolar District and a small tract of 
country in the north of the Bangalore District 

Agumbi in the Shimoga District records the heaviest 
total for the year, the average value being 317 inches, in 
the years 1896 and 1897, the total for ench year was 
483 inches while it was 438 inches m 1922 In parts of 
the Chitaldrug District, like Nayakanahatti and Dharma- 
pui, the average annual total is only 16 inches and m 
yeais of drought the annual total may be as little as 
44 inches as m 1923 

The average rainfall for the basins of the important 
livers in the Mysore State and also for the catchment 
area of the Maiikamve Beseivoir (now called Vani Vilas 
Sagaia) is given in the following table Bainfall outside 
the State is not taken into account 


Basins of rivers 



Average rainfall 




luchea 

The Cauvery 


• * 

38 79 

The Noith Pennai 



. . 24 76 

The Palar 


* * 

. 28 20 

The Tungabhadia 



. . 39 94 

Tlie South Pennai 



29 68 

The Maiikanuo Reseivoii 


24 60 


In anothei volume of this publication, will be found a 
map shouing the position of the rain-gauge stations in 
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ami tUo dutnhutiou of rainfall o\cr tha butc 1 alltf 
oscr IjO inched anJ UIow iO inched arc tliown b\ 
actual figurct. The nnp k l*asc<l on nmfill iiorinals 
obtained from ofbcul records op lo the \car 1U20 

^crJ lilUo ram falN dunog the months of January k-oU 
and bobtmr> ic the cold HiUthcr jxnoJ the averaj^o 
for tho Slate bcintj onU quarter of ati inch ihc'iO showers 
wilt be Ubcful m k\.cpino up tha (latturc 4Uppl> of the 
country The bcit >ears on record for bca\> rainfall 
dunng thu icason are lUOl and iU17 when the average 
for the Slate woa about one and a half inches 

llie rainfall during the hot vreather period i c the 
month* of March, April and Ma>, it u-suall^ as'^ocialcd 
with thonderstonui when heavy ram* occationally 
accompanied by hailstone* ora not uiicoioiuon Tho 
&troag vertical convection cunmitH of air that prevail 
dunog Ihi* &<ason cansc the phenomenon Tho sliowcr* 
that fall donng tho season aro locally known a* mango 
shower* and heavy fall* of 4 to 5 inches bavo been 
recorded m a single day m a few nations nio average 
precipitation for this period ii» nearly flvo and a ball 
inches Tho seasonal total way bo oi much as B Jo 
inches os m 1000 and a* light as d Inchc* a* in 1000 
tho seasonal total for the Mywco District ci 7 2ti 
inches being tlio highest fur all tho djstri«.t3 The ram 
fall donng this season is of great uso tor ogncuUural 
operations to bo made before tho ooBot of iho South West 
Monsoon. 

The South West Monsoon bets in early in Juno and 
provEila for about four niontbs and a steady westerly 
Wind sweep* acros* the plateau of Myiorowith occasional 
breaks m tU intensity When tho winds are high tho 
ramfoJI is chiefly confined to the malnad parts and tho 
slackening of tho wind is associated with heavy rainfall 
in the Intcnor During this bcoton July is the ramloat 
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Sunspots and 
rainfall m 
the State 


month for the malnad tracts and September foi the 
matdan parts In a normal year as much as 22^ inches 
of ram can be expected dnring the season. The years 
in which the seasonal total fell short of the normal by 
25 per cent are 1899, 1905, 1918 and 1922, the worst 
year being 1918 with an aggregate of 11 92 inches, the 
best year was 1896 when the seasonal total for the 
State was nearly 35| inches 

The retreat of the South-West Monsoon commences 
nearly m October and is generally accompanied with 
heavy showers in the eastern parts of the State The 
season is popularly known as the North-East Monsoon 
period and prevails chiefly in the months of October and 
November and occasionally extends to December also, 
though December is generally a rainless month The 
mean seasonal total for this period is 8 J 7 inches , the 
bad years on record are — 1897, 1899, 1908 and 1923 
The last of these years is the worst on record, the rain- 
fall for this period during this year being a little less 
than 2 mches The best year on record for this season 
18 1903, when the aveiage for the State was a little over 
15 mches, while the averages for the Bangalore and 
Kolar Districts were a little over 20 mches 

In Tables VII and VIII, the monthly and seasonal 
distribution of ram for the various districts are given 

Some relation seems to exist between the rainfall and 
the number of sunspots though it is not weU marked. 
Years close to the sunspot maxima or minima are periods 
respectively of comparatively heavy or light rainfall A 
few outstanding cases may be mentioned. The year 
1878 was one of sunspot mmimum and the drought of 
1876-77 ]ust preceded it, the year 1923 when very 
little ram fell over the maxdan parts was also one of 
minimum spots Other years of sunspot minimum 
were 1889, 1901 and 1913 and the corresponding 
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years of comparatively light precipitation wero 1801 
1800 and 1013 Thus years close to sanspot minunum 
are anxioos ponods for tho State especially tho viaidan 
part of It. Daring tho years 1893 1900 and 1910 the 
rainfall was in largo excess tho first two being years of 
sanspot maximum and tho lost preceded tho year of 
sanspot maiimnm 


In tho earhoE records of rainfall at Tumkar Town a 
marked periodicity can bo observed though it is not 
noticeable daring recent years From tho year 1816 to 
1870 the maximum amoaot of rainfall oerarred every 
sixth year Tho period became one of four years from 
1870 to 1880 and from 1803 to 1903 tho period was one 
of five years. No periodicity however is to bo found in 
tho years following 1003 


The years of drought ore not separated by any defimte 
mtervuL The Districts of Kolar, Tumkar and Chitaldrug 
are more frequently affected by droaghts than tho other 
districts. Tho following tablo shows tho frequenoy of 
droughts dunng tho post thirtyn^no years ID tho vonoua 
distncts of tho Btato — 


DiitHct 

ArAnae 

adodaI 

rAlnlAU 

hCMkJUl or TKAJIA Uf 

wma( TUB Dcncuutcrr 
aiBocD ntou 

15 to 80 
I>er CAut 

BO to CO 
per Mot 

jOperoAQt 
Aod OTer 

UaucaIota ^ 

80 S5 

0 

1 

0 

EoUr ^ ^ 

96 SI 



0 

Tumkar .. 

gats 



0 

MyAOTA - „ _ 

SB IS 



0 

Hamad 





SbJmoA .. 

base 



0 

K*dar „ _ 





ChitAldrn^ ^ 

01-05 

8 

1 

0 

suu .. 

90 la 

6 

0 

0 


Periodkllj tn 
nitiUll 

At 

Tomkor 


naiEL/kU And 
droufibU ia 
OmHUU. 
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It IS worthy of note that the deficit ranged from 30 to 
50 per cent m the Kadui District during 3 years out of 
31 years, but it must be remembered that the annual 
average for this district is high, viz , 73 45 inches 

Rainfall records are available for some stations m the 
State for a longer period The following table gives the 
liability for drought in one hundred years for some typical 
stations — 




Numbeb of yeabs in a 

CENTUBY IN WHICH THE 

Stations 

Average 

DEFICIENCY BANGED FBOJI 



16 to 80 

30 to 60 

50 per cent 



per cent 

per cent 

and over 

Agumbi 

317 68 

16 

0 

0 

Bangalore 

Tumkxir 

36 11 

88 80 

16 

18 

6 

14 

3 

2 

Sira 

20 88 

18 

14 

12 

Chitaldrug 

24 27 

11 

13 

8 

Challakere 

18 02 

14 

8 

12 

Bagepalli 

21 06 

13 

9 

16 


Pressure Normally pressure is high m the cold and dry months 

of January and December and low in the months of June 
and July when warm and humid winds blow over the 
country Hourly records of the Bangalore Observatory 
show that there rs a semi-diurnal oscillation in pressure, 
the times of maximum pressure being about 10 a m. and 
10 p M and those of minimum pressure about 4 A M 
and 4 pm The pi essures at 10 am and 4 pm are 
respectively the highest and the lowest for the day and 
the difference between these is about one-tenth of an 
inch, pressure being expressed in inches of mercury, 
the difference between the day maximum and minimum 
IS nearly double that between the night maximum and 
minimum The fluctuation in pressure from day to day 
rarely exceeds one-tenth of an inch and only once, i e , 
on the 23id November 1916, when a cyclone passed 
over Bangalore, the pressure fell by 240 inches and 
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incnnsod by abont tho eamc amoant tbo next day 
Tablo 1\ ^OW 0 tbo monthly and annool normals of 
preasar* at 8 xii reduced to d2®F 

Tho avtrago wnd \elocity 18 leas than 150 miles per wukI 
day thoDga occasionallj durin" the South Wcftt Mon 
soon tho volocitj approaches 100 miles per day \olocilici3 
less than 20 miloa per day havo also been recorded On 
a few occasions gusts of \Mnd with a \clocity of about 10 
imles per hour ha\o beui recorded in the Bangaloro 
Obserrator) bat such gusts lost only 10 or 15 minutes 
During the first three months of tho SouUi West Mon 
soon penod from Juno to August tho average wind 
velocity IS over 170 miles per day tbo average for 
Mysore dunng this period being over 200 miles per day 
Days of very little ivind movement are largo m the 
months of October and Apnl Tablo \ gives tbo daily 
normal wind mo>cmont for difiorent months of tho \car 

Air 18 very hnmid during tbo monsoon period, i e itamidinr 
from July to November and dry from January to ApnL 
March is the driest month os very litUo loin falls dnnng 
this month tho relutirohumidity has been as lowas Gpor 
cent on a few afternoons. l^ormaU of monthly and 
annual valaes of relative humidity are gi\on :n Tablo XL 

The cloud amount is ostimatod as follows if the whole ciocd. 
sky IS overcast, the amount is denoted by 10 and if it is 
clear by 0 If 4 is noted against tbo cloqd amount it 
means that four tenths of tho sky is covered by cloud 
July and August are tho clondiost months in the year 
and December to Apnl is the period of greatest soreiuty 
March is the clearest month the normal clond amonnt 
for Bangalore and Chitoldrug bemg as little as 1 1 and 1 3 
Table \II gives the monthly and annual normals of 
cloud amount at 0 a 
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The passage of cyclones ovei the State is a veiy raie 
phenomenon and it usually occuis just about the time of 
the burst of the South-Y/est Monsoon, i e , m the month 
of May or at the time of its retreat, le, m the months 
of October and November The cyclones that pass 
act OSS the State have their origin in the south of the Bay 
of Bengal and pass into the Arabian Sea and occasionally 
give rise to stormy ■weather m the sea for some days 
The following details give some idea of the cyclones that 
have passed across the State 

One on the 2nd of May, 1872, was very destructive in 
its effects, it blew a humcane that overturned large 
trees even so far west as Coorg, and was accompanied by 
a deluge of ram Again on the 4th of May, 1874, when 
a cyclone was raging on the Madras coast, a steady ram 
poured at Bangalore, which continued without intermis- 
sion for about 48 horns It had been preceded for 
several days by a still and hazy appearance of the 
atmosphere At the end of November, 1880, just at the 

harvest, when but little was cut 
and the bulk of this most important crop was all but 
ripe, a great part of the State was visited by a stoim of 
wind and ram of unusual seventy, which did very consi- 

crops, and was the cause, moreover, 
of a number of irrigation tanks On 
s 0 November, 1885, again, there was a contmu- 
ous downpom Ijsting for more than foity-eight hours, 
u this was not of a violent character On the 3rd May 
JUy, a storm was generated off the south coast of 
ras 111 ront of a temporary advance of the monsoon 
current The disturbance drifted slowly m a north- 
ii^cction across Southein India and passed out 
mco the Arabian Sea as a storm of moderate intensity 
s 0^^, though not severe, was the cause of heavy 
am in South India including the Mysore State In 
-Bangalore, there was a steady downpour of ram on the 
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5th cooUQUtng from H \ U till p4«t midnight with a 
bixik of about 2) hours tn tho afternoon Tiie total for 
tbu 21 hours ending 8 A y of tho Ctli uis bOG inches 
bciug tho hcaMc^t total m one da> recorded sinco lh93 
Coming to recent veant a dtsiiirUinco that appeared in 
tho Bj> of Bengal croi^scd Uiu Madras coast on tho 
evening of the loth October 11)10 and travLn>ing tho 
Mysore Plateau cro&MHl out into tho Vrabian Sui dunng 
the next 21 hours 13ic rainfall on account of tho poM 
ago of tho storm \\as [arlicalarl> hta>> in tho M\>oro 
Pitktnct Again m November uf tho »amo )4ar a sionu 
crowrfd tho Coromandel coast nt.ar Madras at 2 houn» on 
tho 23rd morning causing much loss of lifo and danugo 
to proiKurty It was central near Bangalore ot 8 nours 
and b> tho ruoming of Uio 21tli had poj^cd out into the 
Arabian Sex. It caused vvldctpreod rainfall over tho 
peninsula 
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I Table showing the monthly and annual 

NORMALS OP MEAN AIR TEMPERATURE 


Months 

ObSEETATOBY SliSTIONS 

Bangalore 

Mysore 

Hassan 

Chitaldrug 

January 

C9 9 

77 2 

69a 

78 3 

February 

73 9 

76 3 

72 6 

77 6 

March 

78 3 

b0 4 

77 0 

82 4 

April 

81 6 

82 2 

79 5 

847 

May 

80 6 

80 7 

77 9 

82 8 

June 

76 0 

76 3 

73 3 

73 2 

July 

711 

74 7 

71 3 

75 3 

August 

741 

74 9 

71 7 

75 3 

September 

741 

76 3 

72 5 

76 8 

October 

73 9 

76 3 

73 0 

76 4 

November 

713 

73 3 

70 6 

73 6 

December 

69 0 

711 

68 1 

71 1 

Year 

74 7 

76 1 

73 0 

77 3 


II Table showing the ayerage monthly and 

ANNUAL DIURNAL RANGE OF TEMPERATURE 


Months 

Obsfbvatoey Stations 

Bangalore 

Mysore 

Hassan 

Clutaldrug 

Januai-y 

23 6 

238 

26 

3 


Febmary 

263 

25 3 

28 

1 


March 

26 7 

262 

28 

8 

24 6 

April 

24 2 

24 2 

26 

7 

24 6 

May 

223 

220 

21 

6 

23 8 

June 

18 0 

16 4 

14 

3 

17 0 

July 

16 9 

16 8 

12 

2 

13 6 

August 

16 4 

16 7 

13 

9 

14 3 

September 

16 7 

17 6 

16 

2 

16 2 

October 

171 

17 6 

17 

4 

17 2 

November 

18 0 

17 9 

19 

3 

18 2 

December 

210 

213 

23 

6 

20 8 

Year 

206 

20 3 

20 

6 

19 7 
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III TvBu: suowiso Tiin siovriiLi isu inscil 

NOnilALS OF UAMULU TEMPCniTLIlL 


Moaiui 

OitatkraToar Sranoiis 

BaD^or* 


lUlUQ 

ChitaUrag 

Juiiurj 



ai-T 

61 1 

ti3 J 

613 

F bniAT^ 



b7 0 

63 0 

bce 

60-1 

March -- 



gi 7 

lU 

91 4 

917 

\pffl - 



fiJ-O 

81*4 

93 4 

9rt) 

H., . 



w-a 



at 3 

JOD* ^ 



630 

61 5 

hO-l 

66 7 

JbJj ^ 



6i 1 

ttl3 

-74 

63-1 

Aagoai^ 



bi-3 

«W 

60 

63-4 

Saptember 


— 

u< 

01 1 

H>6 

639 

October 



83-1 

61 1 

61 7 

6 -0 

Ne\traber 

— 


603 

6M 

603 

63-7 

Oeoatnber 



-95 

61 6 

-99 

63-1 

Tear 


“ 

630 

U3 

6J^ 

67 1 


IV Table showiso the aesolltf vltimce teupe 

RATiniE BECOnOEU AT THE FOCE OUSEBV ATOBT 
STATIONS SliCE 1893 
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V Table showing- the monthly ahd annual 

NOEMALS OP MINIMUM TEMPEEATOEE 


Months 

Obsebvatohv Stations 

Bangalore 

Mysore 

Hassan 

Chitaldrug 

January 

681 

60 3 

66 0 

62 1 

February 

607 

63 7 

686 

66 7 

March 

66 0 

67 3 

62 6 

70 1 

April 

69 4 

701 

66 7 

726 

May 

691 

69 7 

67 1 

71 4 

June 

07 0 

68 1 

66 1 

69 7 

July 

66 2 

67 0 

662 

68 6 

Anguat 

669 

66 6 

64 7 

68 1 

September 

66 7 

66 6 

64 4 

67 7 

October 

66 8 

66 6 

643 

67 8 

November 

62 3 

643 

609 

646 

December 

66 6 

60 6 

66 3 

61 3 

Year 

644 

66 9 

62 7 

67 4 


VI Table showing the absolute minimum tempe- 

EATUEE EECOEDED AT THE FOUE OBSEEVATOEY 
STATIONS SINCE 1898 


Moaths 

Observatoev Stations 

Bangalore 

Mysore 

1 

Hassan 

Chitaldrug 

January 

48 9 

617 

46 9 

62 0 

February 

61 2 

64 1 

46 9 

66 3 

March 

62 3 

67 9 

49 4 

012 

April 

683 

613 

68 1 

69 3 

May 

61 8 

604 

68 4 

69 3 

Juno 

69 4 

62 0 

£2 4 

018 

Julj 

61 7 

02 8 

69 1 

62 6 

August 

61 9 

62 0 

69 7 

617 

September 

69 2 

69 3 

66 8 

63 8 

October 

66 0 

67 4 

63 4 

69 9 

November 

62 0 

62 0 

46 6 

61 3 

December 

43 7 

60 0 

12 7 

61 2 

Year 

48 7 

600 

12 7 

61 2 
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Vn Tadle snowiNO niE Distbict mostiila and 

IIIISFIEL SOKJftLS 


DUtHcU Uuiur} 


Buurdor* ~ 
Kolar m 
Tamknr ~ 

UjBon M 
Huuo w, 
fihtm np* ^ 
IvAdar 
CUuidru^^. 



UiitricU Aag I ScpL 


TUngilffr< ^ 
Ko2r ^ 
Tooikar — 
M}ur» . 
Hiuu «. 
Bhlntagm 
KAdof M 
CUUldrof 


VXIL Table suowtsO tiib Dismicr seasonal 

RAIKPALL NOruJALS 
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IX Tvbll siiowiN’Cr Tin: MOMirrA' ami \NNr;Ari 
NORMALS or I’RFSSUHL AT 8 A M JU ULCLD TO 32°Il' 


Months 

Oiisi ii\ \TOi \ SrvTtONS 

Bung iloro 

Mjsorc 

Has an 

Chitaldrug 


Inches 

Incln, j 

Inches 

Inchta 


‘i(,+ 




Juiiuari 

1 oas 

1 522 

0 911 


February 

1 01 J 

1 602 

0 395 


March 

OOort 

1 17J 

0 372 


April 

0 915 

1 129 

0 327 

1 516 

May 

0 905 

1 J97 

0 796 

1 182 

Jui e 

0 35J 

1 3.51 

0 710 

1 114 

July 

0 851 

1 A15 

0 710 

1 117 

August 

osai 

1 335 

0 770 

1 152 

September 

0 91G 

1 103 

0 801 

1 493 

October 

0 95C 

1 115 

0 810 

1540 

No^ ember 

0 995 

1 473 

0 877 

1587 

December 

1023 

1 513 

0 900 

1 619 

Year 

0 918 

1 133 

0S31 

1626 

X Table showing the iioNTHLY and annual 

NORilALS 

OF MIND VELOCITY 

IN MILES 

PFII DAT' 




OBSI U\ Ji,TORl StVTIONS 


Momhs 






Bangalore 

Mj sore 

Hassau 

Chitaldrug 

January 

■■ 

117 

85 

1C2 

February 

msM 

126 

84 

92 

March 

121 

124 

93 

91 

April 

IIJ 

127 

103 

90 

May 

182 

159 

138 

142 

June 

196 

228 

176 

171 

July 

194 

228 

184 

184 

August 

172 

204 

160 

168 

September 


162 

127 

138 

October 


116 

87 

81 

November 


128 

86 

91 

December 


169 

97 

HO 

Tear 


169 

119 

122 
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CIIAPi'ER IV 
BOTAW 
/ Forcfit blara 

Tiis situaUon o( M>&oro willun the troj> ce combined Uktatvioi 
with an elevation vrhicli gives it an equable cliiuato the 
great variation m rainfall wnthin it and lU almost com 
pletc CDMronmcnt b) Ioft> mountain chains aro features 
which contribute to the fonuation of a rich and vaned llora 

Tho reserved forests and plantations of tho countr> Ar*»oi 
covet a total area of 3 0S5*9 square miles oaclusivc of ^ 

Butnet and unclos&od forests 

The forest area can bo dinded into three more or less Per auit*. 
distinct belts mnning from north to sootb Starting 
from tho estremo west tboro arc — • 

(0 The evergreen belt — This stretches along tho 
Western Ghat slopes with a width varjing from 0 to JO 
miles from about tho north of Scrub to the south of 
Manjarabod 

Cii) The deaduou* belt — This is at present tho most 
valuable timber tract and hes to the cast of tho above 
and extends more or loss continuousl) from tho north of 
Siukarpur to Cbamrajnagor, Aorjing from 20 to 30 miles 
m width 

Oil) Dry deetduout fuel tract and scrub — This lies to 
tho east of tho central waterparting of tho State and 
runs north to south in two narrow strips. 

Each of those types of forests may bo further differen 
tiated as follows — 

(a) The mout evergreen belt — ^The pure moist ever 
green forest stretches m a narrow strip along the Western 
01 
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Ghatb for over 225 miles from the Jog Falls m Sagar 
Taluk to Bisale Ghat m Manjarabad The approximate 
area of the forest is 1,000 square miles The tract is 
mountainous with deep ravines and narrow valleys 
Bare grassy ridges with richly wooded valley slopes are 
the characteristics of this belt , the annual rainfall in this 
region is about 250 inches The typical species of trees 
to be found in this area aie — 


Balngi 

Poeciloneuron mdionm 


Suruhonne 

CalophjUum Inophyllum 

Tbo Alexan- 

Dhuma 

Dipterocarpns indicua 

drian laurel 

Teiinciuara 

Hardwickin pmnata 


Sntaga 

Elreocarpus tuberoulatiis 


Eanja 

Miinuaops Elengi 


Nagusampigo 

Mcsua fenea 

Ironwood 

Hiidiisak 

Dichopsis elliptica 

tree 

Dalohinm 

Ciunamomum 7oylamcum 


Guragi 

Gnrcinia ludica 


Eamauadiko 

Mynstica mngiuflca 


Karimurlu 

Diospjros Spp 


Bale 

Diobpyros ebouum 

Ebony 


Kiialbhogi {Hopea pa) vifiora) is found in some places 
over extensive areas Devagarige {BysoxyliiDi malahcui- 
cum) and Mangappe {Toddalio hilocularis) are found in 
small numbers Nandi {Lagerstioemia la)iceolata) and 
Hebbahalasu {Ai toca) pits husuta) are met with occasion- 
al!} The tiact is veiy thinly populated with scattered 
and isolated hamlets Except for the few provincial 
roads that cross the frontier, there arc no other roads or 
means of communication. 


'I’lio important 
fort jt-. in 
thu 'raot 


The following forests may be mentioned as the most 
important ones m this tract — 


Jo„' 

Govardli iiinijin 
Kil imlur 
\ iinlii 


Arjumbo 

nulLlmlh 

Kiirasimha parvntiv 
South Bhiidrii imd Tungii- 

bliudri, Knbbiiiiilo, Hi«alo, 
Kempliole and Kagneri 


(5) Mixed belt of eve) green and deciduous foie^ts. 
This IS a broader strip of forest about dO miles broad and 
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extendB from tbs north, of Somb to tbo Booth of bTanjara 
bad throngh Sagor Nagar Tirtbaballi Narobimharaja 
pura* Koppa Mudgore and Bolur Taluks But for 
numeroufl villages and hamlcU largo paddj and arcconut 
tracts, and citcnaivc clearings for Soppinabetta* this 
belt forms ona nch atrctch. of forest with manj valuable 
timber species Tboogh bolter than the last, tbo popula 
bon la thin, Thero aro rough cart-tracks leading from 
hamlet to homlot The labour supply is scanty The 
prmapal species of trees found growing over this tract 
are — 


Huul ... 


.. 



TtJtnln>JI» {MolenUU 

MMhi .. 


.. 

.. 

.. 

TermhvriU locoentou 

^udi ... 



.. 

.. 

CAgmimmU tuceoUta 

Kftiio M 



.. 

.. 

Kogui* Juabolua 

J&ffibo M 


M. 

... 


\7iia dolahrilonaji 

QudJuguig* 



.. 

... 

Cftdrda Teoaa 

HflbMlulua 

** 

“ 

1 

" 

Oble^TMaia tabolaria 
artMarjiai blrMla 

.. 

... 



.. 

neptabigbtiaaa 

SlanUdi m 


M. 

... 

.. 

Tu«s altli^ma 

HoUgum .. 
Qcbbbiueiia 


. 

" 

- 

lloUgtma AnolUasa 
UUabtyfia Javuka 


Dalchinni ifiinnamomum xeylamoum) and Guragi 
(Garanm xndtea) and other Aon siiecies are found only in 
the shady valleys or ravines called kanx Hobbidoru 
{.BdJnbusa arujidxnacea) is largely found Occasionally 
Jalon {Shorea Talura) seem to grow m pino crops. 
Sandal is particularly abundant m this region. 

The rainfall is from 00 to 100 mohes or a little more 


The following are the important forests m this tract • — 


SigtrLinforwU 

B«llMdar 

UmHaodar 

Uumr 

HarohltUl 


TTbIrar 

Armaib*ni 

Ka*«»l 

Mtiludor guaaA 
HtlMor 

Kepp* uid Madger* forMta. 


Tb« impor 
tut foncU 
in Uila trut 


(li) Beoiduous teak Uighforett The last rinmAf! 

tract gradually merges mto this forest belt m Shimoga 
and Kador Districts and along tho frontier in Mysore 
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District and extends from Shikarpur to the extreme end 
of Chamiajnagar, with a break m Hassan The average 
annual rainfall over this portion is from 45 to 60 inches 
This is the most valuable strip of teak forests m the 
State and is about 647 square miles in extent The most 
important species is teak, its valuable associates aie the 


following — 

Bete 

Dalbergia latifolia 

Eosewood tree 

Matti 

Terminaba tomentosa 


Honne 

Pterocarpns marsnpiiini 

Gum kino tree 

Thadsal 

Grewia tilieefolia 


Dindiga 

Anogeissns latifolia 


Yethega 

Adina cordifolia 



Other deciduous species like Godda {Garuga pinnata), 
Buruga (Bombax malabaricum), Sagade {Schleichera 
tnjuga), Kadavala {Stephegyiie parvifoha) , Bende (Kydia 
calycina), Nelli {Pkyllanthus Embhca), Kuli {Gmelma 
arborea) , etc , make up the rest of the forest with a 
dense growth of small bamboo over hill slopes and ridges, 
big bamboos being confined to the banks of streams and 
moist low lying tracts 

The principal species attain very good size , teak, bete 
(Rosewood), yethega {Adina cordifolia) and honne (Gum- 
kmo tree) ranging in girth from 10 to 15 feet and matti 
and other species of girth varying from 8 to 12 feet are 
very common 

In the outskirts of this belt of forests, there are well 
populated villages and the forests themselves attain 
heights averaging about 70', are easy of access with con- 
venient fair weather roads, and equipped with well- 
designed and comfortable Inspection Lodges, staff and 
labour quarters 


The impor- 
tant forests 
in this be't 


The following are the important forests in this belt 


Karadibetta 
Knmsi 
Shankar 
Sakrebj le 


Chornayedehalli 

Aldhara 

Muthodi 

Thegurgudda 
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LUUnlll 

I>odh4raT« 

K»tcbQTU»ll*lU 

\ff^r*<«boubUJl 

UcUxixipp« 


KaIasIM* 

Ik^r 

Uoar nurl{;Q4( 

BAodipv 

CbAinnjbAC«r 


Dccidwou* ttak poU htU —The atnp of forest which 
extends from ABa>’aUi m Sorab to Chnmrajna^r Is 
aiDuIiir m composition to tho above, but the {,rowth la 
verv poor tho trees not attaiolo{, a girth of more than 
about 4 feet on) whoro Tho average rainfall \'ancs from 
30 to 33 inches and tho crop la open with an under 
growth of gross. Tho forest yiolda small timber The 
total area of this t^po of forest is about 2C2 square 
miles Tho major portion of thia belt of forest hiu all 
convomcncca in tho matter of roads and labour Tho 
prmapal forests that may bo coameraled under thU 
typo aro'— 


Eovdi 

ChA&dnbtl 

KakvAdA-a bnni 
AqIatpai)^ 
BhAdnpar 
llAdlkATA 


TbjACAdAbAj:^ 

l^DrtieBt at V ««rmj>A]>biAbAUl 
ASal M«tUkeFFp« 

ICalAAl 

NAguupor 

UATgl Aod porUj»tii of CbAis 
rajCAjCAT 


(ill) Dry dcciduou% fuel forest — This rosy also bo 
divided Into two dofinito strips of forests on account of 
certom charoctonsUo diOcronces. 

(a) Superior type of fuel forest — ^Thia strip starting 
from about the south wcatom limits of Davongero Taluk 
extends to the north of Obonnapatna. Towards tho east 
it extends to tho provincial boundary of tho State m the 
Bangalore and Kolar Districts. The average rainfall 
over this tract vanca from 26 to 30 inohos, Tho principal 
species to bo found ore — 

EachbU „ AoacU CAtAcba ... Tb« Cntch tre* 

I>«i4dAri „ EiTibroxjlon BnoofTaam 

CbigAI* ... Alhlvri. AOUrA 

OhAnmngl .. lAOntrotmlA pAniilin 
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tho orcxgrecn belt bat is most abandaot m (bo ecroi 
moist bolt, m tbo TaluU bordenng on tho Cauvery aod 
m those lymg along tho chain ol hills which rans from 
KonkcmbalU ap to Maddagin In tho Cfaitaidrag and Kolor 
Distnetf it occars to a limited oxtent, chiody scattered 
m Tlllago lands and hedgo ro\rs and In special plantations 
and forests introduced b} tho Forest Department 

(6) lU ^rouiM — ^Tbo treo attains its greatest balk and 
height in talaks with a moderately hcav> rainfall Tbo 
bark and &apv.ood hare no fragrance, but tho heortwood 
and roots arc highly scented and rich m oil Tlio girth 
of a matnro tree vanes, tho average being about 30* 
wbiio trees of girths op to G feet are occosionall) foand 
Heights up to 10' havo been mcoaored thoagh tho 
averago height is not more than 25' Tbo tree is eon 
sidcrcd to bo matoro when about GO years of ago. Tbo 
older tho treo tho greater tbo proportion of hoartwood 
The bark becoming docplj wrinkled is red undomcatb 
and frequently barsU, disclosing m old specimens tbo 
absence of all sapwood In colour and marbmg four 
vaneties of tbo wood aro distinguished — 6ih white 
iempu, red naga cobra and nactlu peacock Tbo 
names indicate tho supposed rosemblonco of tbo marks 
which arc really caused by tbo death of advontitious 
buds. The heortwood is hard and heavy weighing 
about 01 Jbs per cubic foot 

(c) Us Propagation — Efforts for tho propagation of 
sandal by plontmg did not meet with much succchs some 
years ago, owing to tho delicate noturo of tho young 
plant and its exposure to tho ravoges of liarcs and door 
More recently, tho laniana shrub which grows with tho 
ran k ness of a weed bos been found to be an effectual 
nurse for the seedlmgs coming up naturally in abundonco. 
Sandal sown up bos given fairly good results. 

(d) Spiko disease. — This serious diseoeo of sandal 
was first reported from Coorg, near tho Coorg Mysore 
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boundary in 1898 Since that time, it has spread across 
Mysore District to the Eastern boidei and has made its 
appearance in the neighbonimg Districts of Madras 
Presidency It has also spread into Hassan and Banga- 
lore Districts It has been estimated that the annual 
losses from this disease amount to between Ks 5 and 
6 lakhs 

A considerable amount of scientific investigation of 
this disease has been earned out, more especially by the 
Mysore Agricultural Department, and the Forest Officers 
m Mysore, Madras and Coorg heve studied it extensively 
in the field. Although the disease has been communi- 
cated to healthy trees by graft experiments, the causes 
of the disease have not yet been found out The work 
of investigation is being organized and the appointment 
of a special scientific officer to aid in this work has been 
sanctioned by Government 

A reward of Bs 10,000 has also been offered by 
the Government to any one who discovers the cause of 
the spike disease and suggests an effective, cheap and 
easily applicable remedy for the eradication of this 
disease 


II Horticultui e, Etc 

The climate of Mysore is very favourable to horticul- 
ture With judicious treatment, plants of all climates 
may be successfully grown at Bangalore. Horticulture 
has made great progress, as may be judged from a visit 
to the Palace Gardens in Mysore and Bangalore main- 
tained by His Highness the Maharaja, the public gardens 
maintained by the State at Bangalore, Mysore, Sermga- 
patam and the Nandi Hills and the horticultural activity 
displayed by the public 


The Lai 
Bagh 


The Lal-Bagh is the oldest and most important of the 
public gardens It contains a fine collection of plants 
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and trees rarel) seen m India m such largo spocimeDB 
Tho collection is bemt, periodically replanted or added to 
according to natunil others and with regard to geogra 
pineal diitribution 


Indian fraits and a largo \arlolj of Cnglisli fruits aro i r 
gro^n in tho Mcinity of Bangiloro llio follo^sing 
aro tho more important fruit trees grov^o in tho 
gardens — 


AucMiJIam oeddenuU 
Asout ntfnliu w 

\niKu »qtuB»*a 
Artoctrtitu laUcnfoIU 
\%ctt1io 3 c*rmmbaU » 

C*rl<uiup*)» 

Cltni aor rUhq 
C itnu d casua* ~ 

CUnM cseilk M » 

Cllnu m«<Ika rar a^Ida 
Cilnu Dudica lar Urn Ua ^ 
CUnt aedtf Tar Ufflooua ^ 
Com aocil r» ^ 


KriobAtr^ai pouk* 

EajTitiUJatDbiM 
Fuma cuie* 

UaafUen lodiea ^ 
noM kaiicotnm 
PbjUaDtbni dlalicbtu 
PliTlI»QUiaa embUea » 
Ptldiaa gnja>a 
Ponlca granatam 
Pjnumaloa 
Mill \liijf<rs 
Zlzrpbai jojoba (Dben) 
Ha^eniam UcctuUa > 
^tpbcUom Lltcbi » 
Pjraa conunoala 
Boboa Ualcarpa 
Aebru tapoU 
Af>mn Qiarloati 


La licv not 

Oini 

nol/orli Lrart -• 

Ka^pbal 

Co latil af-jJ ~ 

SiUpbal 

Jack ^ 

llalaUDatoara 

C rataboLt ^ 

Kaiuarak 

lai-r — 

laraajjl 

OnBrr 

iJlUlr 

lonMlM 

Ha koto 

CIUwo 

MaJjla 

Luna 

Sliuba 

S«t t U(D« 

r ;a Binba 

Lcoioo 

11 nle 

Lttfuauot {Ola 

T Djrlutiuira 

Lor|09i 

LiUta 

Bcm p[4^ 

Pann rato 

Fi« 

Vujora 

Maiii(9 ^ 

lla>l04juara 

1 UataJo 

liala 

Bur-fne^htnj ~ 

hin oalll 

Embbo in)tobaljo 

SfOl 

Qoars 

bb pa 

Pciargratul ^ 

DalUuba 

Appla 

S«va 

vitui 

DraLabl 


m cbl 

Mala/ Hom appb 

Sima pabDerala 

LKcU 

KaPBaffodibbanna 

Pear 

Ptmial 

TUipbanrT ~ 

Ilajabarl 

SapcKUlla 

BapodiUa 

Sooraop Taicbea 

MoUadoxanjl 


Washington Na>el orango introduced from AustroJio, 
is becoming a favourite m gardens Tho beat oranges are 
those imported Of mangoes there are many varieties 
Piontoim, are plentiful and some varieties are esteemed 
for their sweetness and flavour 
Or VOL I 


It tm^ 


3 
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•Vegetables Theie IS a laige number of gardens in Bangalore and 
Mysore -which supply the maiket with a rich assoitment 
of both English and Indian vegetables The chief among 
them aie beans, soybeans, tomatoes, cabbages, cauli- 
flowei, knol-khol, pumpkins, gourds, cow-gram, moiinga 
fiuit, bimjals, country gieens, sweet potatoes, ladish and 
chow-chow The potato and the onion aie giown on a 
large commeicial scale Leaves of vegetables and roots 
fit for ciu ) les are also giown 


Grasses 


Of grasses indigenous to Mysoie. the following aie 
fit foi stacking — 


(1) Garike (Cynodon dactylon) 

(2) Ganjalu ganke (Andropogon 

Bladhn) 

(3) Hanobi (Aristida caerulescens) 

(4) Karda (Andropogon pertusus) 

(5) Dharbhe (Eragrostis cynesn- 

roides) 


(6) Phara or Mam 

(7) Uppala, 

(8) Snnti (Pamcum repens) 

(9) Node 
(10) Solali 

pi) MarahuUu 


The following are not good for stacking, as they giow 
mixed together — gondyada or chenlagam, bhimam, 
bidiiu-yele, yenuamatti, bih-hullu, timmattakam, naii- 
bala, akki-hullu, hue 

There are also certain plants oi heibs which are of 
great use to cattle, the best of these is aaAled pui taiii'PiAi 
which has seeds like burrs, with a thick joined sappy 
stem It grows along the ground, and is very good for 
milch cattle. 


Imported Among the imported fodders, lucerne itnedicago sativa), 

fodders Guinea giass {Eanicum jumentoium) and Rhodes grass 
(chloris virgata) are largely cultivated 


Classification 
of the 
principal 
crop't 


III Cl ops 

The principal crops raised m the State may be classi- 
fied briedy as follows — 

(a) \Vet, or those that are dependent for their 
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growth oa irngatiou in addition to t!moI> rainfall, 

cii — 

Otju utlri ~ M rsdiijr „ OtutU btUo 

S*ccWnm offldomua Socu^a* » ^ 

Tntlcan Sdd^BtD » ~ Wbdi m ^ UodM 


(6) Brj or Ujosq uhlch <lo not rtwjuiro imgation 
gcncrallj but aro dependent cotircl) on tcasonal aliowora 
o( nun ct- — 


EktiUo* CorociD* » 

Sorebam NoJ^r* ^ 

C«iuia> ladicTU 
Ciccr ArUUoDta ^ 

DoUebo* bUdroti ^ 

DollcbotUbUb 
PbutolQ M(U)(;a « 

Pbuadtu Man{;&\*r m 
P bwolu r»Ji«tai w 

Sfuraom IttJlcma ••• 

R(doueaaua<ali ^ 

OoMTpJoa Uefb»ctam 
NkobjuuTAbMoa » 


- lU I- ^ ^ lUd 

>. OrAlmlUfl - JoIa 

^ Pt^ron Pe*. I)b*l - To 
KrncU crmai CbJt KaUaI* 

P<-A. 

M lion* jmiD UbtaU 

. Co« gram A^ar* 

^ Oncuf^nra lltura 


I BUcb (ram ~ CtUa 

M Sc**<n« Kicigviljr ~ Walt^Uo, AcWJa 

Cantor ^ ~ llanUa 

^ Cottoa ~ ~ Aral* 

^ Tobacco ^ lIoer*oT>pQ 


(tf) Garden croptt, or those which rcqairo a mout 
sitoation and an adequate supply of water ^ 


Ar*e«c»t«cba 
3Jtu* Sapkattun 
Cocoa SJocUcr* 
ElctUrU carduBOtaam 
Arxchl* bjpoffac* 


CaptlciUD ADaoia 
Albiua Cap* m 
AU loin SatlTTun ^ 

Caroni copUeom 
Ctrlbanitia Tiootoritnn m 

Ooriaadrow Satlraoi ^ 

CarcoHi* Long* — ^ „ 

TrlfoaelU Focnam gnccum » 
Zingiber ofidnaJa ^ m 

Cnoiljnnin cyniinBin ~ 

Pipv betUa „ ^ 


\recuat ~ 


UAa 

PIabUJo 


Bala 

CoeoAOOl 


Taoirifiak*}! 

Cardamom 


\<aabhi 

Orooodooi 

*" 

KaUrbajj oela 
kadale 

CUD/ 


MraalnaVaji 

Onioa 


NirulIX 

Q*rll« 


BaUoiU 

Blabopa weed 


Ocoa 

a*jfio*«r 


Koaomb* 

Coriatidcr 


Knttaobarl 

TormeHo 


ArUloa 

Penagreok .. 

.. 

Mtnl;r* 

Oiogar .« 


SudU 

rommlu wed 


Jirlg* 

liaUl tIuo .. 

.. 

VUedoIe 


Malberry {Morui vidica) is cultivated both in garden 
lands and dry lands Coffee (Co^oa Arabica ' — ^Bundo 
Vapi) 18 a miscellaueouB crop grown In the Molnftd 
regions of the Kadur and Hossan Distncts, 

M or VOL. I 
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In the Season and 
classified as — 

(а) Foodgrams comprising rice, 

ragi, wheat, rmllet, pulses, 

(б) oil-seeds, comprising mustard 

and rape and gingeUy, 

(c) condiments and spices, 

(d) sugar-cane, 

(e) fibres including cotton and 

]ute. 
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Giop Bepoit, the ciops aie 


(f) dyes, 

ig) drugs and narcotics compns- 
mg coffee, tobacco, etc , 

(7A fodder crops, 

h) orchards and garden produce 
and 

(/) miscellaneous 


The pimcipal mdustiial and commeicial ciops giown 
on a faiily laige scale in the State are sugar-cane, coffee, 
cotton, cocoanut, aiecanut, mulbeiiy and oil-seeds 

IV Avenue T/ees and Topes {Arho) icultia e) 

Along the public loads, avenue tiees have been planted 
The tiees have been numbeied, and vacancies aie filled 
up and additions made annually 

Almost eveiy village and many of the wealthy laiyats 
have topes oi groves in which tiees valued foi then 
timber, fuel, shade oi fiuits aie giown 
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IntioducUon 


ZOOLOGY 
I latioduction 

Thii plateau of Mysoie, sui rounded practically on three 
sides by mountain ranges, is diversified by certain well- 
known physical characteristics The Malnad tract which 
includes Shimoga, Kadur and Hassan Districts, is an 
undulating country with open valleys, covered by heavy 
forests and hills which now and then rise into bare crags 
in the higher altitudes The level plains, which consti- 
tute at any rate the greater part of the Maidan, derive 
their character from the means of water-supply and the 
nature of the soil determining the cultivation The fanna 
of the country lying west of the line drawn roughly from 
Shikarpur to Periyapatna which fairly comprises the 
Malnad, is both in richness and variety, comparable with 
that met with in Malabar and Travancore In fact, the 
Western Ghats and the parallel ranges in South Kanaia 
and Mysore, together with those picturesque forest-clad 
spurs, harbour practically all the animal life that is of 
in'terest to the sportsman and the scientist in South 
India There are many points of similarity between the 
animals occurring in these parts and those found in the 
south-western regions of Ceylon and they both differ con- 
siderably from those found m the northern portions of 
the Peninsula It must be remarked, however, that even 
m the southern parts of India, animal life is by no means 
uniform and in a tract of country like Mysore, with its 
sharply contrasted physical features, the difference in the 
occurrence and abundance of animal life is greatly 
emphasized It would be impracticable, were it even 
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dciirable to deal id {arcat detail with even tho knoun 
forms m a chapter i>Dch aa this and therefore notbrng 
more is attempted hero than to ofTcr a few bncf remarks 
OQ the vertebrate faaua of Mjwrc. 

II ManimaU 

Mammals aro ^^ann blooded hairy animals whcM main 
chametonstio is tho pos^Ci»iiion by tho fuuale of milk 
(ylandi. They occupy tho highest pUcem tho animal kin^ 
dom chiefly by tho superior organization and complexit) of 
their brain structuro Tho occurrence of a dclicato senes 
of boDcIcta for tranamisamn of sound to tho intomal ear 
at onco marks them out from birds and reptiles Tbo 
small number of bones which mako up tho lower jaw and 
its more com^Kict attachment to tho skuU giving greater 
biting power, would bo other distinguiahing qualities 
Tho classification adopted by \V T Bhuford as ronsod 
b> Ci C Wrougbton, Thomas and Hinton is followed m 
this chapter 

The monko }8 cccumng In ^> 601 X 1 belong to tho two FwnJi/Cirw 
genera, Maedea and Pithecus and porhops number about j”!***^** 
half a dozen species Tho Lion tailed Monkey {M ferox 
Schr , tho lion tailed monkoy of Jordonand tbo Wondoroo 
of BuiTon) 13 on inhabitant of tbo unfrequented parts of 
the dense jungles reaching conaidcrabio clovations on tho 
Ohata> Its savage disposition an elongated snout great 
power of teeth and tufted toil which account for Its 
popular name make it rescmblo tho Baboon, from which 
It differs howovor externally by its black coat and a grey 
beard and ruff The Bonnet Monkoy (3/ arnica L ) 
frequents not only the denao jungles, but also populous 
towns and villagcf whero it raids fruit ond gram ahops. 

This monkoy which is easily distinguished by its fle^ 
coloured face and ears and nidiatmg hair on tlm crowm is 
frequently tauned by itinerant b^gars to perform various 
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tricks For geneial intelligence and power of mimicry, it 
IS excelled only by its northern congener, the Bengal 
Monkey {M rhesus And) which has not been reported 
south of Bombay and the Godavari The members of 
the next genes {Pithecus) which constitute the Langurs 
01 Hanuman Monkeys, are easily distinguished from the 
foregoing by their slender build and absence of cheek- 
pouches The common South Indian Langurs or 
Hanuman Monkeys (P entellus ancinses Blijth ) have a 
black face, ears and soles — characteristics somewhat 
inconsistent with the sanctity in which they are held 
It is interesting that very young babies have a flesh- 
coloured face which darkens with increasing age Then 
favourite haunts are the far-off groves near villages, high 
trees on the banks of stream:, and rocky hills They are 
looked upon by sportsmen like friends as they give a 
warning cry on the approach of tigers and panthers. The 
other Langurs reported to occur in the State are the 
Madras (P puam Blyth ), Malabar (P hy2:)oleucos Blijth ) 
and the Nilgiri (P johnii Fische)) Hanuman Monkeys 
In the case of the first species, the hair on the hind part 
of the cro\N n is drawn out into a crest and the hairs on 
the brow form a fringe, these characters are lacking in the 
Malabai Langur The Nilgiii Hanuman Monkey has a 
black silk} coat except on the head and nape, which are 
fulvous All of them, as a rule, are extremely wary and 
shy and are confined to the highei altitudes in the deuse 
woody districts bordering on the Western Ghats and the 
Nilguis. 


The piO'timuc or Lemurs are represented m M}Sore 
b} tim Loria, v.liich is peculiar to South India and Ceylon. 
The mciubcrsof this family are distinguished from the true 
iiionkc}:, b} cv'itain well-known viuatomical pocuhariric'i, 
all of wIiilIi iiuhc itc a low gr ulc of orgaui/atton among 
tile priuiiti.-> The npp^r inciior-D m all Lenuus ue 
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thtiikd b> a toolhkw gap and ihcro ts a clavk instead of 
a flat nail on tho tocond digit of the fool Tho tad is 
usually wanting Tho MjfenroSknder Lons {[ on* lydtk 
Ircnanui Ca6r) Kno\sn from the maidan duincls al&o 
extends into Coorg Tina little animal is cnlirclv noctur 
nal and arboruil in Us habita and its food cfmststs of 
inKcla birds eggs and hiuall r«.ptil«.s and m connnoment 
takes cooked nco and bananas rbo M>sorc Lemurs 
aro &aid to munio the tpotud owl {Athcfit trimal in so 
far 03 their cr> resembles tlio acre-tchings of the latter 
Tho Slender Lona tL m i/afwincus UmuyAf) has l>ccn 
knovm from S Coorg and Us occurrenco m Ms'^oro la 
more than probable 


The caU are the moot stKcisllxcd among the carmsora 
posscbsing a rounded head retractile claws and a Ileah 
tooth m tho javsi. Among llto larger cals aro tho lion 
•nd tho tiger Thcro la no record of tho lion over hasing 
been found in the SUto though if M>&oro architecture 
It to bo bollovcd It ahould have been familiar to people 
m Ik Tho tiger at ono tune muwt have been moio 
largely found Tho billing of a tiger by bala tho foun 
dee of the Uostala dynait) b> Ihmttuig a rod in its 
mouth it perhaps the molt popular talo m all Mysore 
The fact that escry Hoyaala tomplo has tbie feat roprco 
tented on it and cvcr> IIo>tala coin had it on lUobscrso 
thowa that tho figure of tho tiger a» an emblem was 
thoroughly appreciated ^fan^calort are o\ca no\s to bo 
met with occawonally m tho diaUictB of Mj^co Shimoga 
and Tumkor Tho mdisonminalo elaaghtec of tho tigoc 
(Filts tiqnt L ) b) apocUmcn is canting lU disappearance 
from tho Indian jnnglca and foe fear of total extinction 
tho amnial is now protected by low The improved 
means of communication and the clcaranco of jungles 
around nllagea no less than tho doclino in tho popula- 
tion of tigers within recent times most accoont for tho 


r»»ur 
t luU 
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coinpaiativo immunity now onjiivcd In Llio (ountiy side 
from the attentions of the man-eatei'i. 'I’inic i^j a mass 
of fact and legend msepaiabh mixed up almU the habits 
of tigeis in genoial (J.illle-hfteis anil m.ui-catei'i which 
aie the boldest and most cimmng ol then lacc, mii'^t 
have neail}' depopulated \illagOi. in the backwoods bcfoic 
the mtioduction of (ire-ainis, and fioni ilio view -point of 
dwelleis m such localities, the ganie-killcis .ue the teal 
fiiends and helpeis ol man, in so fai as thev keep down 
heids of deer and wild pig whicii would othciwibc destiov 
much CLop The pantheia oi IcopaiiK {F pardus L ) 
aie veiy common in jM>soio, moie especialh m the dis- 
tiicts of Mysoie, Shimoga and Kadin, and certainlv come 
aftei the tiger m point of powei of otkncc oi iclativc 
propoitions As legaids cunning and couiage, oi excita- 
bility of tempei and destiuctiveness, tlie> easilv occupv 
the tnst tank among the beasts of piev. They come 
mote fiequently in collis'on with man as thev live in 
close vicinity to his habitations, to sallv foith in the dark 
to seize cattle and othei animals The nnmbet of cattle 
killed by tigeis and pantheis is peihaps heaviest in the 
distiicts of Shimoga, Kadui and Mysoie 

The panthei vanes between wide limits, some at any 
late of the difieientiatmg chaiacteis being due to age 
It IS not uncommon among Indian natuiahsts to lecog- 
nize two foims, the laigei with a shoitei tail, a longei 
head and bioad losettes on a paler giound coloui , the 
smallei possessing the opposite characteiistics. In addi- 
tion to these varieties, if they aie leally so, we have the 
black panthei in Mysoie, where it is confined mostly to 
the wooded tracts In the Mysoie menagerie, the black 
and the oidinaiy forms aie confined in the same cage, 
obviously to induce mteibi ceding There is, however, 
evidence to prove that the process of cross-breeding takes 
place in Natuie Till some other distrnguishiag anato- 
mical quality than mere colour is forthcoming, the 
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mclanoid individual ought to bo content with tho bumblor 
rank of a variety m vjttcma isntura Iho leopard cat 
(F bengalentiM herr) known from Coorg end possibly 
M\&oru also ib for too fierce for iU size tho length of 
body (excluding tho tail) l>cing only 2G inches and 
mdoOnitoly uiaintoins a savago disposition In tho 
mcnogcnci, as in My*soro it la no>Lr seen pacing tho 
cago after tho luannor of tho bigger cats but will spend 
practically all tho days of lU lifo crouching m a corner 
or on a window aill Living by day timo m tho holes of 
trees or under atones in denso jungles it issncs forth m 
tho opening to commit depredations on tho poultry and 
small mammals near about tho villages. Tho colour 
markings of this cat aro vnrmblo. The maty spotted cat 
(F rubiginota Qcoff) is somewhat smaller than tho 
domestio cat, and according to Jerdoo is tameable Its 
occurrence in My sore is doubtful Tlio only other jungle 
cat reported from M>6oro is the common Indian species 
(F ajinii Gray ) frcijucntiog jnnglcs and open country 
It IS partial to game like bares and partridges, occasional 
ly destroying poultry also In respect of tbo long hairs 
at the tips of thoir ears, they como nearer to the L)iii 
Tho hunting leopard or choota {Aciiwnyx venatious Gray ) 
which may occur as a straggler in Mysore is nsually 
distinguished from tho panther by the non retractile or 
only portioUy retractile claws and a slender long logged 
body Tho spots aro suioJlor and solid When tamed 
it becomes perfectly dooilo hke a dog and has the canme 
instincts of attachment and obedience to its master In 
Northern Indio, it is widely employed m hunting down 
antelopes gazelle and ndgai which it can easily overtake 
by its remarkable speed for short distances. Buchanan 
Hamilton giyea an interesting* account of the manner 
of hunting with the choeta, which he gathered in a con 
versation with Sir Arthur Wellesley who, while Com 
mandmg Officer at Senngapatom had kept five of these 
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hunting leopaidb which had fuinicily belonged to Tippu 
Sultan 

The small Indian cuet cat {Vtioncula malacun.‘>i'> 
Gmcl), the Indian toddy cat {Patailocitni'i nujc} F cuv ), 
the common Indian mongoose (¥o/iyos moiujo vudujo 
Gmcl) and {Muiujo Fllioti Wroufjht), ditki from the fore- 
going family in ha\ing an elongated biiout, nun-rctractile 
claws, and moic teeth m the hinder part of the jaw^) 
The body is slender and elongated, an adaptation for an 
arboreal and buriowing mode of existence The Indian 
civet cat, kept in contineinent by the Indians, secretes 
the w'ell-known perfume in its pieanal glands, which 
enters largol} into the cosureties of the Indian toilet. 
In its native haunts of detached woods and copses, it 
may be seen wandering both b\ day and night in quest 
of field rats, squirrels, and birds’ eggs The Indian 
toddy cat, also kuow’n as the palm-ci\ct, whose faxourite 
residence is the palm or mango gio\e, frequently estab- 
lishes itself in the thatched roofs of houses. It deiires 
its popular name from its alleged fondness for palm juice 
According to Jerdon, “ it has a keen sense of smell, but 
less acute hearing and vision by daj than the mongooses ” 
There are three species of mongoose in Mysore (iU Mungo 
oiiHugo Gmel , M fascus Waio h and M vitticoU^ Benn ) , 
some at anj rate are common m hedgerows, thickets and 
cultivated fields The supposed immunity of this animal 
from snake poison is simplj due to its extreme agility 

There is only one representative of the family of 
SycenidcB m India and its occurrence is mainly confined 
to the drier districts. Hyrenas form a sort of connecting 
link between the cats and the civets and have a canine 
look about them Though universally detested for their 
extreme cowardice and cruelty, these animals are service- 
able as carrion feeders 
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Tho dog tnbc mclodes tho common wolf {Cann naria 
IJ'rouj/j/ojt ) tho Indian jackal (Canw indicus Uodgs) 
tho wild dog (C7uo/i dukhunauii Si/kc ) and tho fox 
(VuIji^bengaUnsin Shaw) Thcio animals which inhabit 
tho MalnSd tracts arc known for tboir romarkablo mtol 
hgonco and canning \\bich thoy mast havo acquired 
through habits of commanal life Tho jackal and tho 
fox occasionally tom their attention to a \cgotablo diet 
and under its inflacnco may destro> wido areas nndor 
cultivation, chiefly of cofTee, ground nuts sugarcane and 
horse gram Tho wolf and th#* wild dog which hunt in 
packs aro most destructive togamoliLosombar antelope 
spotted and barking deer 

The martens which constituto tho famil> of Mustehdec 
differ among tbemsolv os both m external conformation 
and the character of teeth far moro perhaps than is the 
COSO m any other family of carnivora. Tho South Indian 
marten {Martu gwctkinn Hor$f) found m tolerable 
numbers m the bill forests of tho Nilgins and on the 
\VeBteni Ghats may cross tho Bntish frontier into the 
adjoining tracts of tho Mysore territory like its congener 
the common otter {Lutra lutra L ) The latter is very 
destructivo to the mabsecr and other flsb m tho large 
nvera and tanks It is possible that the clawlesa ottor 
{iongz ciMra lllig ) which has been reported from Coorg 
by the Mammal Survey Party may occur in the confines 
of Mysore hills also Both otters ore gregarious and live 
in burrows, on elevated grounds near water 

The sloth bear (Melursns urunus ^haw ) occurs m large 
numbers m the State and like other game ir protected 
now Tho deep cavities formed bv blocks i f gramtoid 
gneiss that weather on the lull sides arq tho favourite 
resorts of bears whose food conuists of fruits both wild 
and cultivated mseefs and hooey Tjokell observes that 
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the powei of suction in the beai as well as of piopelling 
wind fiom its mouth is veiy gieat and is advantageous 
to the animal in procuimg its common food, the white 
ants 

The msectivoies aie a veiy piimitive race of mammals, 
whose small size and nocturnal habits, must have helped 
then survival from past ages The laige numbei (44) of 
generalized teeth and their tritubeiculate character point 
to then antiquity The Madias tree shrew {AnatJiana 
ellioti Watoh) resembles sqmriels and inhabits trees 
The South- Indian hedgehog (E) ivaceus mioopwi BlytJi ) 
whose occurrence in Mysore is doubtful, may perhaps 
wander into its confines from the borders of the British 
districts — Coimbatore and the Nilgiris The shrews are 

well represented in Mvsore The brown shrew {PacJi- 
ijum miuina L) is an inhabitant of the woods and 
occasionally turns up in human habitations nearer then 
haunts. The grey musk-shrew (P cceiriilea Ke)) ) is not 
reported away from human dwellings, where sometimes 
it IS seen in day time running close to the walls, making 
a peculiar squealing metallic sound It is quite service- 
able m the house where it lives on cockroaches, scorpions, 
and other vermin and the charge brought against this 
animal of feeding on gram and vegetables is baseless 
Its usual haunts aie the dark corners of book shelves, 
almnahs and boxes, frequently entering holes also The 
strong musky smell, characteristic of the domestic forms, 
IS objected to by cats, who do not molest them Very 
little IS known about the habits of the other shrews 
(P penoteti Duveni) whose occurrence in Mysore is 
doubtful 
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Bats aie flying mammals and are most easily identified 
The elongated fingers and forearm include an expansion 
of the skin which also involves the hind limbs and the 
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tail The kneo is Jirtcicil backwards Ihc Bcnso of 
toucli ifl doTclopcd m tlicko animils to nn Increiliblo 
(Itgreo of i>crfL^tion and la probablj exercised bs tho 
DOdO fnll the tnaeOa of tliu eirs and iho wing membrane 
as well On tho ground tho> aro bulpltss, shulllmg 
along awkwardly and when at rvst lhc\ hang head dowTi 
wards clatchmg b} their hind feet branches of trees, 
crevices and boles in old w*aJls and ca\es. Liko the 
pnmatej tho fcnioJo baU have onl> two pcctonl teats 
Tho Indian fruit bat or living fox (PtempuA gigantcus 
gtganteiu Bninu) lives m largo colonics and is most 
dcstnictiro to garden fruits The folvoos fruit bat 
(/?ot/rri/ut tcKhtniuiii Detm ) Is a cave baun ing form 
which togothor with the Southorn short nosed fruit bat 
\jCynoptcrut $p1uix Vakl) is destructivo to plantains 
guavas and aiaogocs Tho family UhmolophuJif dis 
tioguisheil b) a noso leaf, is represented by tho genera, 
Rhnolophui and litppottdtriu tho mcml^ra of which 
occur both m forests and m human dwolliogs. Tlio 
common names of tho sj^ics tho rufous horse shoo bat 
(/? rouari Temm), tho great Indian liorse shoo bat (/{ 
bcddomti ind), tho httlo Indian horse shoo bat (P 
kpidu* Bhjth ) tho large Indum le*af nosed bat (£/ lanka 
dita Kel) S>kaa leaf nosed bat (// fpeoris Schneid) 
and tho bi>coIoarcd loaf nosed bat {U /h/ou4 Gray) aro 
denved from tho character of tho nasal appendage. The 
members of tho family Nyetertda m Edition to this 
character ott a loaf on tho noso h^vo tboir oars united 
at tho base Tho largo vampiro bats {Lyroderma Itjra 
hjra Geoff) frequent houses and tbo spoils of their fomg 
ing expeditions ma> be scon bolovv thoir d veilings on tho 
verandahs every morning Iho Mnlav vampiro bat 
iMega'Jerma spaama tnfohum Geoff) maj also occur 
near about human dwellmgs Tho fomdj Veaperti 
lionidae which, is by far the largest group may be 
distingmibed bj the occurrence of a tragus in tho car 
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and the absence of a nose leaf The Indian PipisirellcD 
aie lapid flicis, executing sudden twi-ts and turns in the 
ail, especially when hunting foi insects Kelaait’s pipis- 
Uella, {PipistrpAlus cenlonicn^i Rcl) and (P cci/louicus 
cJuysothrijC Wiought ) und the Indian dwaif pipistrclla 
(P mimusmiMuns Wiought), (P co)oma7uha Gray ) and 
(P ceyhndicus Dob ) aie among the most common 
foims neai about the houses The second and the thud 
species frequentl} entei lighted looms at night, where 
they By about m quest of insects The winged tei mites, 
which come out in dense clouds after earl^ summer 
show’eis, attract them m large numbeis Like the 
Pipistrella, Doimor’s bat (Scotozoio, cloimoi dormeri 
Dob) and the common yellow bat [Siotoptilus Kuhli 
Leach), (S lonaylitoni Thos ) and {iVyotis peytonv 
Wiought) aie msectivoious and leave then hiding places 
early in the evening But the most mteiesting member 
of the whole family is the painted bat {lierevoula picta 
Cantor ) w^hich, as Jeidon says, is easily mistaken for a 
large butterdy m the day time It occurs m the whorls 
of the large stalks of plantain leaves and its bright 
colouration ma\ have some protective significance K 
oypia WiOiight is reported from Shimoga The family 
Emballonu) idcc is not a wide one and the members 
belonging to this group have no nose leaf, but possess a 
tragus and the ears are united at the base The bearded 
sheath-tailed bat {Tapohzoiis vielanopogoii Temm ), (T. 
Icachensis kacheiisis Dob) and the lesser Indian mouse- 
tailed bat {RJwiopoma haidioicKn Giay) are among its 
representatives m Mysore Tadat ida t> agata Dobson and 
Otomips un oiiglitoni Thomas, are also known in the State 

Among the members of the order Podentia, are found 
species, which when they appear in numbers, become a 
destructive pest to the sustenance on which man lives 
The output of forest produce depends on the absence or 
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abundance of tho Rquirrcl tribe Tlio South Indian 
hying squirrel {Pefaunsta phihppcimt hlh ) which is 
noctnmal in its habits and other dmmal fomiB like the 
Coorg stniKid squirrel {.Funamhului icrouQhtoui Uyleij ) 
tho dusk) stniioil squirrel (F irutrinlHS numanus 
U'roujjAfon) which lire on fruits nuts and berries 
practical!) carr\ on their work of depredation without 
lot or hindrance One can cosily imagine tho extent of 
damage caused to fores revenue when one rcaliics the 
fact tliat except the palm squirrel (F pafainerum 
palni'irum L ) all other species tlie common hvo stnped 
squirrel (F iuhlntaiut WaUrh) and (h palmarum 
bcllaricut Wrought) tho Bomba) giant squirrel (Tia*ufa 
indu:a mdica Erx), the Coorg giant sqairrol {li mdiea 
iuperanji lil/Up), tho Central Indian giant squirrel 
indied Itngalauii Blanf) tho largo Indian squirrel 
(Seiuruf Qxalabaricii% Lrx) uod the gnxzlcd Indian 
squirrel (S c^y/eiiicas ) inhabit tho densely wooded 
tracts, where besides denuding trees of tboir fniiU, they 
moke in them largo holes as their breeding gremnds 
\Vhatovcr mo) escape this process of dostniction is suro 
to attract tho attention of tho members of tbo next 
famil) the 2I\tnda which compnso tbo true gnawers 
Tho Indian gorbii or antclopo rat (Talera indica Hardw ) 
which makes several often deep barrows near cultivated 
tracts first begins with roots and grass and then pro- 
ceeds to destroy the standing crops. Tho field rats and 
mici» of which there is an appreciably largo number m 
Mysore are of tho samo disposition and others ore found 
in granaries, stores and houses, where besides gram they 
destroy frequently tho garden produce os well Tho 
occurrence o' tbo Indian bush rat {GoUunda elltoii Gray ) 
in Mysore is rather doubtful but this deficiency if it 
were so is more than compensated for b) forms like the 
Cutch rock rat {CievxnomyB cotchieui Wrought) the 
Malabarspmymonse(P/ataca«Moin^sfa4iurttjF/yM ) the 
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bandicoot lafc {Bandicota malahancd Shaw.), the South 
Indian mole lat iGu)ionmijt> Koh Gklii), the Deccan tiee 
mouse {Vandelem icL oh^iacea Bonn ), the white-tailed lat 
(Epimyti hlanfo)di Thos ), the common Indian lat {liattuiy 
rattusi ufescens G>ay ) lattii', loouylitoin H La- 

ton.), i\\e South Indian field mouse (I/i/s iiaduyn Gtay ),the 
common Indian house mouse (d/ mana KcL), the long- 
tailed tiee mouse (V hadiui, lilyth ), the Deccan spinj 
mouse {Leggada platytluyx SgKci, ), the Gooig hill spiny 
mouse (L gtahami Ryl), the Cooig lowland spiny mouse 
(L liannyngtoni Ryl) and the Mjsoic leggada (D f-iva 
Rijl) The Indian poicupine {HyR)i£ leucra Sykes) is 
abundant and, piotected by an aimour of quills, commits 
lavages among coliee and sugarcane plantations, besides 
being destiuctive to ciops and gaiden pioduce, like 
cabbages, caiiots, onions, potatoes, peas and fiuits The 
family of haies {Leporidce) is lepiesented by only two 
species, the common Indian hare {Lepus i uficaudatus , 
Geo^ ) and the black naped haie (L nigncolhs Cuv ) 
which inhabit waste giound oi dry cultivation They 
aie moie often netted than shot, sometimes couised 
with hounds, when they take lefuge m holes and 
buiiows, not necessaiily then own 

The membeis of the order Uagulata have hoofs 
instead of claws and then teeth are in the mam adapted 
for a vegetable diet All the modern survivals 
of this somewhat ancient race progress on the tips of 
then digits The family Elephaniida, some of whose 
extinct relations roamed over every part of the world 
from the Miocene to the Pliestocene times, is now con- 
fined to India and Africa The vertical pillar -like legs, 
which characterize the elephants (Elephas maximus L ) 
must have developed as a secondary adaptive vai lation 
for supporting the enormous weight of the body In 
Mysore, the movements of the herds are practically 
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coDflned to thu districts of M>‘sorc Hassao Eadar and 
bhimoga The repated IntclIigoDCO and sagacity of tbe 
elephant aro not bomo out b> Uio atracturo of tbo brain 
^^hlch rather suggests specialization of a low t}i>e while 
the tnasaivcQcss of tho skull is duo to the formation of 
an immonso number of air cavities. In India tho 
elephant figures largely m folk tales and religious works 
and IS on mdi 8 i>ensablo ap[>endago to court pageantry 
and temple processions Mythologically the figure of an 
elephant represents tho conception of eternity The 
figure of the elephant is a proiuincnt feature of the 
Ganga dynasty of Kings of Mysore. Down to hutoncal 
times tho elephant has been pari of tho fighting forces 
of tho country For an account of Keddah operations 
in Mysore the reader la referred to boction VII below 

The family BcDidi£ mclndes tho hollow horned rumi 
nonts such as the ox sheep goat gazelle and antelope 
tnbea. The Gaur or the Bison (Uiboa gaurua E Sm ) 
possesses as regards habits of life 80>oral pomts m 
common with the elephant. Tbcir requirements m food 
and shelter being identical the same causes must indu 
ence the moremeuts of both and according to the 
testimony of Sanderoon they are frequentlv found 
grazing m close pruxlmity wnthont becoming intolerant 
of each other a presence Unliko the elephants however 
the gaur has never been noticed, at any rate in Mysore 
to venture into the open country, bat practically 
remains concealed m the dense forest belts m the Malnad 
distncts. 

The Nilgin wild goat or South Indian Ibex {Capra 
icarryato Gtay ) which la an inhabitant of the rocky 
slopes of the South Indian hills may cross over the 
British frontier into Mysore distnet but is not reported 
as being common Blanford in describing the distnbu 
tion of the Nilgai or blue bull {Botelaphus tragoca nelua 
Pall) notes the occurrence of this tameable animal as for 
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as south of Mysore, though its abandance oi even its 
occuirence in the State is moie than doubtful. The 
same authoiit^ lepoits the occasional occuiience in 
Mysore of the fouL-hoined antelope {Tet)ace)us quadn- 
coinis Giay.) which resembles the blue bull in keeping 
chiefly to undulating oi hilly ground The genus 
Antelope is quite Indian and includes only one species 
A Cei bicapra L ), the Indian antelope or black buck, a 
name associated with the brown pelage turning black 
\\ith age A tuft of hair on each knee is characteristic 
of the genus The females are generally hornless and 
those of the male vary as regaids distance from each 
othei and the number ot spirals The gazelle may be 
distinguished by its smaller size and sandy colouration 
with a white bell> Horns are present in both sexes 
and aic of fan length with a lyrate form The Indian 
gazelle or RaMne deer {Gazelle bennetti Sykes ) is far less 
giegaiious than the antelope and loves waste lands 
bioken up b} ravines The power of the gazelle and of 
the antelope to live for a considerable time without 
drinking water is well-known though both are fond of 
fresh grass glowing near the water margins 

d’he famil} Cetoidce compusing the deer tube is 
absoluteh distinguished from the loiegomg ruminant 
annuals b\ the existence of solid horns or aiitleis which, 
howtwei, are \eiv \auabl> developed among the seveial 
iiieiubcis, and thev arc with few exceptions confined to 
the males The Rib-faced oi Baiknig Deei also known 
a'? Muntjac {Muniment, vayinahs Bodd), fiequently 
ouoiuoiulv called jungle sheep, derives its popular name 
I'rui'i it^ well-known CIV, which atadi-^tance le^oinbles the 
'iinglc unk of i di/g The tongue of thii ,uimial ib vei) 
long and cslciiaible ami in confinement, for iiHtunce, in 
llio Mv ou Z ;o, m IV be m cn cLannig the whole face 
with ti The ucfu i name is due to a bmu udge v.hivh 
• 'tv-uii-, iiom the ba-e oi each of the )haiL blow aiillei'-, 
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conNorgmg the noUrils Tbo buck js able to 

dJend ili»clf by il^ long Mbre like upper canmo tooth 
The Sauibar or Ruw Deer {Ituia umcolof Bechf ) i» 
perhaps the largest of the deer tnbe met with m India 
The adult male Is dlktinguishcd b> long liair on (he neck 
which form an erectile mane, and the orifice of the 
fiub*orbilal glauds w \cry largo In Mjwre whera it is 
pnDa{ia]l> a woodland deer it tua> In. been grazing on 
tbo fr^i grau on the lull blopts after the carlv rams 
wngly or unl> in very />ma!I parties Tlio South Indian 
bpolted Deer (Iriioa’it /rr) which is luucli fcmallLr 
than the Central Indian funus is tho most beautiful iii 
build and colouration aud its faaounte rc^rt is biuhes 
and trees near waUr courses or bamboo-junglcj Ihcse 
fonus aro thoroughly gregarious and hundre^Is of mdiv 
duals may sometimes bo found In a large herd 

rho family Traguh<I<s is dlbtinguibhed by tho absence 
of the foot and oyo gbnds which mark o(T tho foregoing 
family {Ctnida) Ihc Indian ChoNrotam or Mouse 
Deer \,Tragulut wtfminna ErxL) which may be more 
anpropnatcly termed Decrict lus sovonvJ points m 
common with tho pig rather than tho true deer tnbe 
Doth sexes are horolcss, Tho feet possess four toe? 
whicli characLcnzo tho Suina and hcnco moro primitive 
than either deer or antelopes and tbo organization of tbo 
stomach is intormcdiato between tho pig and tho rami 
nnnts. Tho Chovrotain is confined to tbo jungly districts 
m the State 

Tho pig family, 5uid<r is tho loaat spocialized among 
tho Ungulates and judging from the fossil remains of tho 
Indian Miocene and Plcistoceno bods it must ha>o been 
an extensive one including forms wlurJi unite tho non 
ruminant pigs with tho homed ruminants. Tho Indian 
Wild Boor (Sui crtifa(yj TKa< 7 rt) is a solitary animal 
found during tbo day in high grass or crops whilo the 
female and her litter as a rule associate in herds or 
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The uNifiuiM of tLitain pi tees m like the 

Lhaclia \ alley in J\iiclui Diaiuct, h both abuniUinc .lud 
\a,iieil, nnil the oceuueiKC of a -lUppIv of insect 

and vegetable food all along the forests ol the western 
portions of the State supports an equally uch wealth of 
bird life The classification of birds i-, still a moot point 
and the s^ stem adopted by E W Oates and W T Blau- 
foid is follow'ed here 

The order of Passe>es practically includes half the 
total number of the known species of birds and the 
famrly Corvuhe, perhaps, represents the most exalted 
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group of the cnliro division Tho cro'vs aro recognized 
bv thoir black plumage and are diitinguishcd from the 
magpicft winch poi^esA a tail longer than tho wing Tho 
common Indian House Crow (Corcut splendent I teill ) 
has a gre) neck and tho most obtrusive and clannish 
habits Tho prevailing belief in India that crows are 
ono-e>cd bos no baiia in fact and is probablj due to their 
habits of tilting their iicad m ono direction to gam a 
clearer view of tho objects which maj havo excited their 
curiosity Tho Jungle Crow (C macrorhifnchus W agl) 
with a glossy black neck is found associating with tho 
former species m towns and villages and tho sexes in botli 
forms aro indistinguishable Tho House Crow in Banga 
lore breeds from the middle of April to June whilo the 
Jungle Crow breeds from Januar) to March. Tho true 
Magpies {Plea and Uroettta) have not been reported 
from Mysore but then nearest relatives tho trcopies 
(DendrceiUa) are rcproicntcd by the species 0 rufa 
Sjxip and D Uueogantra Gould tho former ocenmog m 
small bands m the lovel coantrv while tho latter is 
confined to forests Both forms aro black with patches 
of white m D leucogattra Gould and tbo> reach a 
length of 18 to 10 inches. The tits <Fam Parvue) are 
comparativoly small birds 6 to 7 inches long with an 
entire beak Tho white winged Black Ut (Parwa nuehaht 
Jsnf ) and tho southern bellow tit {Macrolophus haplo 
notut Blgth ) occur in ^lysoro. They breed from May to 
September making a small nest of hair cotton and 
cocoanut fibres in holes of trees. 

The Bub-family Crateropodince which includes the 
laughing thrushes and babblers which are the most noisy 
and inquisitive birds is only poorly represented m 
Mysore The AVynaad Laughing Thrush {Garruiax 
deletterii Jerd) the Nilgin and Banosore laughing 
thrushes {Troehalopterumcachinnant Jerd ) and (T jerdom 
Blyth ) are fairly common m tho hills The Babblers 
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tho Soutlicra Rod whiakcrcd Bulbul (Ofcca//ij)sa fu^ci 
CQudula Gou/rf) and tho \cUow throated Bulbul 
notu$ santholacmufi JcrJ ) may bo noted It is possible 
that Micropus pharocephahts Jerd iua\ uUo bo found m 
the borders along iho Wjnaad and b Coorg 

Tho nut hatches which cons ituto tho fuinilv of 
billidtr havo us a rusult of their climbing habits 
dc% eloped a longer hind too and Ibcit bills arc adapted to 
catch in&ccU and rend hard fruiU Itko nuts. Tho Chest 
nut bellied nut hatch (St//a coi/a/ieirm/m Frank ) and 
tho VeWet-fronted blue nut hatch (S frontalis Honf) 
wbicli occur on tho \V>naad borders gcncrull) frequent 
well wooded tracts both in bills and plainti. Tho king 
crow or Drongo-abribo (Oicrurui afrr Urrm ) is jiierhaps 
tho most familiar bird of tho fomi)) Dicrund<c which 
forma tho beat dedoed group of tho paM<re3 possessing 
a glossy black colour and a forked tail of ten feathers 
bird has nothing m common with the crow whom 
however it will never hesitate to attack whenever 
disturbed fbo other Droogo [D catrultsctns L ) is 
met with m M>aoro durmg tbucold weather and porhai» 
migrates to tho north of the PeniDsnia m tho hot months 
Tho White bellied form is reported to havo a nch onole 
like note Tho treo creepora and the wrens of tho famil> 
Certhiida oro not represented in Mysore tho warblers 
which compnso tho large family Siflvidce arc sober 
suited comparativoly small airod birds which migrate m 
some cases far and wide A great number of them are 
winter visitors to Mjsore while a few remain m the 
plains m the hot weather, breeding between June to 
August. AorocspJialus agncola Jerd or the Paddy field 
Seed warbler la a winter bird and ^ stentoreua Hempr iC 
Ehr may stay throughout the sommor The Indian 
Tailor bird Orthoiomus suloris Forst which la a Wren 
Warbler is a permanent resident It is so called bccauso 
It hterally sews its cunoua nest with fibres and leaves. 
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About the monsoon time, when the breeding season for 
this bud commences, the cotton tree also buists its pods 
and enables the bird to steal large quantities of cotton to 
stuff its nest with Another common warblei in Mysore 
IS Chacto)iiis hciLstelloides Bbjth , which has a wide 
distribution and is known to change colour into a 
uniformly dull white during the nuptial season, generally 
after May, Acanthopneuste lugiLb)is , stays only 

for a few months, summering in the higher parts of 
Sikkim The true Wren-warblers, like Pnniajerdoni 
Blyth and P ino) nata , are permanent residents 

which change colour during the pairing time These, I 
together with P, sylvai tea Je)d and P fiocialii Sykes, j 
are the principal representatives of the family Sylviidce j 
m Mysore The Shrikes or Butcher-birds, which i 
constitute the family LanudcR are a group of quarrel- ' 
some buds, which resemble hawks m point of rapacity, 
though not m structure The Bay-backed Shrike {Lanius j 
vittatiL< Val ) 18 smaller than a Bulbul and is commonly ' 
seen perching on some prominent branch of a bush, j 
catching insects either on the wing or on the ground , 
The Bufous-backed Shrike {L ei ythronotus Vigors ) 
which IS also a permanent resident, is slightly larger 
than the previous species and has no white in the wings ' 
and tail and its rump is red The Black-backed Pied 
Shrike [Hempipus picatiis Sykes ) and the Malabar Wood- 
shrike {Tephrodornis sylvicola Blyth ) have the habit of 
fly-catchers, in feeding entiiely on the wing and are by 
no means brightly coloured Both species breed m 
Mysore m March and April The common mmvet of 
Mysore is Perioocotus ftammeiis Foistei, which with 
tit-like habits, is entirely arboreal and looks among leaves 
and branches for insects It may move in small flocks 
from place to place, though not commonly The White- 
billed mmvet, P eiythropygius JereZ , occasionally breeds 
m the hilly tracts m the months of July and August 
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Of tho farailj Ortolidae cotupnun^ tlio Golden Onolei 
there are probablj onlv two 8i>ccic9 common m M>*sore 
Cl. Onohu lundoo ^fjkcs and 0 nichtuccephalus Linu 
Tho noto of tho Indian OnoloisaHch mellow whistle 
which together with ita beautifnl \ellow and a pink b^ak 
and 0)0 ought to distinguibh it from tlii. b'ack headed 
6t>ecic8 which is less tastofullv got up Both are 
fruit eiters occasionalU catching im*ctt larva Tho> 
also ossocioto with iu^uoa in tho peepul tn 

Tho Gracklo farail) Culabfiidit is not an catcusivo 
one and its onlv representatuo m tho forests of M\sore 
IS Eulah^t reUgiosa Linn, which is perhaps locall\ 
migratory The notes and power of mimicr> of tins 
specica nro ooJ^ riraJled b} tho starJinga and tho in>nas 
which coiupn&a an cqoalt} ruttneted famil) Stumida 
It IS doubtfal whotbor an> of tho starlings belooging to 
the gonos Faitor occur m Mysore bnt among tho m>oas 
are found Stuniio hhjthu JtnL which is reported to 
breed in Mysore in Apnl and probib)) tho Gre> beaded 
M\na(5 malabancaGm)tiiso They are orborcal feeding 
on insects or sucking tho nectar contained In flowers 
The Black beaded ^lyna {Temcnuchus pagodarum Gm ) is 
a familiar bird dUtbgaiabed b> a black crest on the bead 
and a rich bull coat This species like the common 
Myna iAcridothercs tnsiis Linn ) is a ground feeder 
hunting for grasshoppers, for wbicli they closely follow 
the heels of the grazing cattle From May to August 
both construct flimsy neita m the holes of the wralK or 
trees m the gardens, laying from threo to fivo eggs of a 
polo bluish grectu A tnsCis is kept as a pet and taught 
to speak The family Muscicapida comprising the 
fly-catchers are recognized by the presence of hairy 
feathers stretchmg over tho noetrila and very feeble feet 
which disable them from walking on tho ground A 
great many are migratory birds and among them may be 
mentioned the winter nsitor to Mysore Siphia parva 
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Bechst Of the fiy-catcheis occuiimg m the plains, 
theie are seveial species, belonging to the genera 
Gijoinis, Stopa)ola, Alseonav, Ocluomela, Terpsiplione 
and MhipidiDct The Indian Paradise Fly-catcher T. 
pajadisi Linn , IS sexually dimorphic, the adult male 
has a glossy black-crested head, a white body and two 
white streamers on the tail, while the female provides 
itself with a chestnut suit, attracting little or no notice. 
The white-bellied blue Fly-catcher {C pallidipes Je)d) 
and Tickell’s blue Fly-catcher {C ticKelh Blyth ) are met 
with in Mysore, where they are permanent residents 
The brown Fly-catcher {A latiiosUis Baffl) is a tiny 
little brown bud with the habit of sitting bolt upright, 
and with ceaseless movements of its tail It may be 
seen in the garden perching on the same twig from day 
to day The family Tiudiplce, composing the Chats, 
Blackbirds, Bedstarts, Forktails, Thrushes and Bobms, 
IS a very large group of the passer es, but are poorly 
lepiesentsd m Mysore The long feet possessed by the 
members of this family and the absence of hairy feathers 
over the nostrils serve to distinguish them from the 
Fly-catchers The common Chats like Fiatmcola 
capiata Linn , B atrata Kel and P mania Pall are 
permanent residents in Mysore and their breeding time 
is from February to June, when they construct some- 
what flat prrmitive nests m wells or holes in the ground 
The Magpie Robin, Gopsychus saulains Linn , and the 
Black-backed Indian Robin, Thamnolna fulicata Linn , 
are common in the gaidens They have a habit of 
erecting the tail almost vertically and are groundlings 
collecting all manner of insects, but with no interest m 
fruits The Magpie Robin has a wonderfully rich and 
varied tone The Black Birds, Meinla nigripileus Lafi 
and M simillima Jeid, are dwellers of thick woods on 
elevations, occasionally entering the gardens of travellers’ 
bungalows The latter species resembles the Enghsh 
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Block Bird and lU cbarmiog song ib quite a fcaturo of 
country Iifo ir Mysore But one mnt»t resort to tho 
woods after tho corlr showers in May if one desires to 
bear the intlodious song of tho Thrushes Orcoctncla 
nihjinentts Uhth and (ttocincia tcjrdi J<rd 

In tho family Vhccidtc aro included tho Weaver 
Birds (suU>famit) Pheetntt) and tho ^fuDias (bub*farail> 
I'tduincc) which arc [^rcgarious in their hatits and os 
gram ftcdcrs they aro a nuisonco to the raiyats. Iho 
Baya or the Weaver Bird Ph<£iu laya Uhjth con 
btructs an oxquuito boUlc shaped nest dxing it at the 
end of branches of trees generally overhanging water 
The nest IS Qsaally studded with clay balU which 
according to Jordon, arc a&cd for steadying tC if it should 
become lop sided but according to popular boUof tho 
male bticks fire dies on iheso soft clay mosses apparent 
ly with a viovi to Mcuro a brilliantly dccoralivo cUcct 
for Its dwelling Tho nm of tbo long funnel which is 
the passage to tho nest, is not plaited, but b loose 
obviously with a now not to a£fo^ any firm bold to 
enemies liko snakes. Tho Munms aro tbo handsomo 
tiny cage birds with red or block bills Wo have tho 
Indian Bed Muoia Sporaginthut amandavt Linn , and 
at Icait threo species of tho gonos VroloncJia , Jordon s 
^Yhi^e-backod Munia (C tlriala Linno) is a black and 
white bird with a bluish beak and tbo Spotted Muouk 
(B punctulate Linn) is of & rich brown colour, tbo 
nndorparts being white with stnpes on tho sides. Tho 
White-throated Mania (£7 tnalabanca Linn ) is reported 
to bo promiscuous in family inattora laying eggs m 
the neighbours neat instead of Its own Another family 
of gregarious birds also with granivorooa or fruglvorona 
habits are the Finches fFam FriinjtUida) characte- 
nred by a stout bill which they nse in husking gram 
Tho common House Sparrow Pa$w donuiticiu T vm is 
the best known member of the Finch family, whoso 
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nois} presence near about the liouso is sometimes intole- 
rable Spaiiows build thei' ncitb m the ceiling gene- 
rally 01 in holes in the walh The Yellow-thio.itod 
SpaiLOW (Gymno) Ins flaoioollt-> EtanKl ), though not com- 
mon in populous towns, oct ms m compan\ with the 
House Spauow' in the counti\ side, whcri* like the houie 
pest, it does not attach itself to man The Uose L'kneli 
[CarpoOaens etjtlninus ]\il!), i^ a wintei MsitoL to 
Mysore, which it loares about the middle of Match 
The Hed-Headed Bunting (Emicmfi lutfola Spdo/n), 
may also bo met with onlj as a stia\ winter Msitoi 
111 the no\t family compiismg the Swallows 

and Martins, we return to insecti\oious birds The 
common Martin, CItclulon luhica Tjinn , is reported from 
Mysore, where it breeds m the hot weather, while the 
Cia.g iSluitms, Pti/o)W2))Ofjne } upc‘itni> Scop and P ctui- 
culor Sykes , appear to be rare The Nilgiri House 
Swallow {Huundo javamca Spainn) which is plentiful 
m towns, flying up and down the long streets, constructs 
a cup-shaped mud nest m bungalow’s and out-houses 
The few that have established their home m the western 
verandah of the Zoological section in the Central College, 
Bangalore, bleed annually between March and April 
Besides, H euytluopygia Sykes , which is a resident of 
the plains, there is the Indian Clifl Swallow (H. fluvi- 
coZu (JereZ ), occurring in abundance near the Jog Falls 
(Geisoppa) H siiuthii Leach , the Mhre-tailed Swallow, 
is a winter visitor, found coursing the ditches of the 
streets or the grassy nullas and occasionally H nepalensis 
Hodgs may be met with in its company The nests of 
these migrants have been found along with those of the 
permanent residents The Pipits and Wagtails, consti- 
tuting the family Motacillidce, are groundlings and 
except the Pied Wagtail {Motacilla made) aspatensis 
Gm), nearly all other forms met with in Mysoie are 
only winter -visitors, like il/ melanoxie Pall, M bo)ealis 
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S»)ic/co , and M cUrtola Pall Tho> haunt cool shady 
places near water margins running between alternate 
steps preying a[Kjn all manner ot small insects The 
Pipits wag their toils only modest!) and among the per 
manent residents we have -inthuM ndginensis Sharpe and 
among the winter Msitora to the plateau of M}soro we 
have A maculatu* Hodgs — the Indian Tree Pipits The 
former species keeps to the highest points of the hill 
ranges m the State The Indian Skylark Alauda gul 
f/w/a Franif , belonging to the tamWg Alaudida: is one 
of our song birds freqaonting com fielila and grassy 
plains from which they are however dnven by the 
extensive employment of manure which they detest 
The only other species definitely known to occur in Mysore 
is Mirafra n^it Jerd the Madras Bush lark about 
whose habits httla is known The Purple bunbird 
Arachieehthra a$iatuui Lathy of the family l^ectan 
nuda IS common m our gardens flitting from flower 
to flower extracting the nectar bidden in the cal>ces 
This species is the smallest of our garden birds and 
builds a small oup-ahaped nest in the bushes, where 
two or three grey eggs are laid chiefly m the cold 
mouths The purple-Rumped Sun bird -1 leyhuica 
Linn, and probably also A minima Syka occur near 
about the gardens. In the gardens of the hill stations m 
Mysore, like the Nandi hills the Flower Pecker Dicema 
coneolor Jerd is common, dwellmg m the foliage of 
trees They are os tmy as restless and to watch them 
steadily for a few mmutes lu their haunts is by no means 
easy The Pittas, family PiUida are mseotivorous 
groundlmgs hoppmg and tanning with great facility 
The Indian Pitta, Pitta brachyura Lxnn is a solitary 
representative in Mysore, with local migratory instincts. 

Accordmg to Blanford, the order Pic» contains the Ofd»Pwi. 
smgle family of Woodpeiiers Picidee while Evans and 
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Gadow combine a senes of bud families with complicated 
lelations undei Goiacn founes, which coincides with the 
2Hccuiai of Nitsch and Sclatei The little scaly-billed 
Gieen Woodpeckei, Gccinus sUiolatus Bhjth , is a faiily 
common bud m the wooded tiacts of Mysoie It does 
not peich among the blanches of tiees, but moves about 
ovei the baik in a senes of ]eiky movements, pausing 
now and then to hammei at the tiunk foi cateipillais, 
which may have buiiowed into the wood It is cuiicus 
that in whatevei duection the "Woodpeckeis may be 
mo\ing, they hold the head upwards, propping the body 
on the stiff short tail The most familiar species of 
Woodpeckei in the State is the Golden-backed three-toed 
form, Tiqa javanensis L jung , which in Bangalore breeds 
about March, lading two or three elongated white eggs 
in a rudely constructed nest of leaves m the holes of 
trees The other species, which are equally common in 
the cocoanut groves and topes, are Iijngipicxis haidwicli 
Jeul and I gymnophthalmus Bhjth and the occurrence 
of large forms like Gh) ijsocolaptes festivus Bodcl , G qutti- 
u itytatics Tick Sund Thnponax hodgsoxii Je) d in the ever- 
green forests of the Malnad tracts is more than probable 

The barbet famih, Gapitonulcc, is not numerously 
represented in the State The common Green Barbet, 
The) cicei gji VDidib Bodd and possibly T zeijlcuiicus G))i 
are residents of groves far from towns, but the most 
familiar example is the Coppei smith or Crimson-breasted 
Barbet, Xa>itholpema Juoiiafocegahala P L S Mull , 
whose dull monotonous call, fouL to)iK to)ih, uttered in a 
we.iiisome manner but at regular intervals is common 
experience m Bangalore in March and April 

riic itollei'i (ham Co) aetndic), Bee-eatois (Fam 
Mt iopidn), Hurnbilh (Fani Bitet) tuUr), King tishci^ 
(bam Alttdi)itd<e), and Iloopces (Fam Upupidic) 
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comfeitata the order Amiodactyh and modern omitholo- 
giata aro not quite agreed as regards the afEnifciea of these 
several families The Indian Boiler Coracias indica 
Liwu with its bines and brownish rufous, is tho common 
bird porchmg on tho telegraph wires which one sees 
from the tram and it leaves the villages and caltiration 
for the wooded tracts during tho breeding season from 
March to May Tho occuirenco of Eurystomiu oneniaha 
Linn tho Broad breasted Boiler, within tho State is only 
exceptional Tho Indian Beo-eatcr, Memps vtndis Lw» 
IS the representative of the family MeroptJa, to bo seen 
from the end of the rams to tho beginmng of the hot 
weather, disappearing m the interval for tho purpose of 
breeding 

The Pied Kingfisher Ceryh carta Stnckl is common 
on all rivers and tanks and hovenng about ten or fifteen 
feet above the water drops vertically on its pre> uttering 
a sharp twiitermg cry m the mcontimo Equah) com 
moD near tho waters IS Alcedo tpsida Linn, not much 
larger than a sparrow, though of a most imtable temper 
The beautiful ^^ite breasted Kingfisher (Halcyon myr 
nsniis L ) and the Stork biUcd Kingfisher {Pglaryop^is 
yurial Pcar$ ) have a coral red bill tho latter species u 
common m Maln&d tracts, near about all atreems. None 
of these bnihantly coloured birds have a musical note 
their cry being a iiarah guttural twitter The Hombilla, 
Lophocerot btrantru Scop and L yrueu 4 Lath are not 
■uncommon viaitora to the forest belts of Mjsore Their 
heavy bills and the habit of the male among them wall 
mg up the female bird from before laying her first egg 
till the young ore about a week old are well known- It 
18 a long step from the HornbiU to the BToopce (Upupa 
xndica Belch ) a bird about the sire of myna with a long 
slender, curved bill and a coronal crest This species is 
a permanent resident, which together with tho winter 
visitor U epopi Lirm is well known for the habit of 
if or VOL L 4 
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probing the ground for ant-lions and other subterranean 
grubs 


Theie are five species of Swifts (Fam Cypsehdce) in 
Mysoie. Two of these, Gijpselus melha Linn and Ghatu- 
la Indica Hume , are among the fleetest of buds, capable 
oi flying 100 to 1 25 miles per hour The Indian Swift, 
Cypselus affines Gray , is common in old temples, where 
they construct nests composed of feathers, grass, twine, 
rags Eurd wool The Swifts have all the toes pointing 
forwaids and can only chug but not perch like swallows 
Chatuia sylvativa Tich , the White-iumped Spme-tail, 
is a forest species common on the southern borders of 
Mysore district, where the Indian edible nest ‘ swiftlot’, 
Gollocalia funphaga Thunb , occurs in the hill ranges 
The presence of feathers and straw m the nests makes 
them rather inedible The Nightjars or Goatsuckers, as 
the generic title Gapnmulgus expresses, are nocturnal, 
insectivorous birds about the size of pigeons Franklin’s 
Nightjar, G monhcola Fianhl , Horsfield’s Nightjar, G 
macrurus Hotsf , and the Jungle Nightjar, G zndicus 
Lath , are chiefly forest birds, while G asiaticus Lath , 
occurs in the plains, chiefly in uncultivated open country 
All these species lay their eggs, two m number, of a pale 
Solomon pink or stone colour, on the bare ground m the 
hot season 

The sub-family Gucuhnce, comprising the Cuckoos, 
is biologically the most interesting group From March 
to July most of them remain m the plateau of Mysoie, 
while some continue m it even in the coldei months 
Curiously they are “ heard rather than seen ” , then 
power of mimicry and their extraordinary habits of 
parasitism in foisting the duties of rearing their offspring 
on other birds are well known The Common Cuckoo 
iCuculus canontJt Linn), which breeds between April 
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and Jane resembles a sitarmu hawk which u dreaded 
In bird* hke robm# wa{,uU$ {/ipiU and bn5hcbat<» On 
tbu appcar.ince <j( iho mato cucloo m tho ntir.bbourhcKxl 
of Uirbc littlu Lirdtf (hoy Join (ogctlar in defence of 
ihcir Iiciuc^ and pnxiiJ to buiTci tbo ininidcr, who 
drawl tbi.m a\ra) from tluir nr>i(i, into which (be fiiinlo 
cuckoo taking od^antagu of tbo ab cnco of th(.ir ngfiUiil 
owners hlipi her Soon o/lcr baUliing Ibc 

}OUDg fouudhcg prth.ccd4 to 4jcct tbo otTnprtng of its 
foitcr paruiti from (ho not^ ao at to appropnato to 
ilMlf all tbo tnppi) of food to which it boa ab^Iutcl) no 
manner of right Ibo Couiuion Hawk cuckoo or more 
often known ai tbo brain fover bird (//tcrococcyr ranui 
Vahl) alw) itrikiugl) rLM-inUca tho ihikm Ihtur baJiut 
Gm ) U is a iKrixuncnt revident but beard onh from 
March to JdI> and Jerdon dewnUs lU call inoru oi a 
load CTeocondo* bomcibiog tiko *lh|Hclia pipcclia each 
repetilioo higher in tbo icalc Thu ijiccks v]ctimi»e4 
tho babblen* who roar its pru^^u}) U'ho manner m 
which tbo Cuckoos dcjiotit ibcir iggs m tbo utsti uf 
ether birdi is one which boa engaged a gixat deal of 
attention It uud to bo bUpiK>Md tlul tho Cngs were 
laid m tho ooniul way m (be nest of tbo birds t?<.IccU.d 
as foster parents and this umy bo occasional!) so but tho 
inoro frc(]ucnt iiictbcKl is as jiomUd out b) Uainbndgo 
bletchcr and Inglis for tbo i^g to bo laid and 
then earned b) tho Cuckoo in lU bill and dropped Into 
tho nest selected for the purpose. Tlio unusually thick 
texturo of tbo cQckoo^g dicll seemH to bo spccmll) 
adapted to this end as, in eases whoro iJio nest is placed 
msido a hole tho egg may ha\o to bo dropped into it 
from a httlo height In tho ease of Hawk cuckoo it is 
possible that its hawk like appearance on tho mng may 
be advantageous m securing a clear field for dopoaiting 
an ogg in this way in tbo nest of the Sovon bistora or 
some allied species of Babblers as ono observer states 
ii or \OL I 4* 
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that the whole sisterhood makes itself scarce when the 
Hawk-cuckoo appears on the scene, and thus give her a 
fail field for planting her oval imposition on them The 
Plaintive Cuckoo {Gocomantis 'pa^seiinus Valil ), common 
in the groves and gardens, selects the nests of wren- 
warblers and bulbuls while the Drongo-cuckoo niculus 
lugubns Hoy sf ) which is somewhat rare, resembles the 
Diongo-shrike {Diciaus ater), thereby obtaining access 
to the nests of its model The pied Crested Cuckoo 
{Coccystes jacobmus Bodd ) resembles a magpie and is 
far more savagely attacked by crows than even the koel 
{Eudijnamis honey ata Liyin), which is the bird of the 
Indian poets It is a black bud of the size of a crow 
and is frequently called the ‘brain-fever bird’, a name 
perhaps due to the fact that its cries become more per- 
sistent as the temperature becomes warmer from March 
to July The house crow (Gervus splendens) and the 
]ungle crow (C maoioyhijnchus) play the foster parent to 
the young koel The Coucal or more popularly known as 
Crow Pheasant {Geyttyopus sineyisis Steph ) is a black 
bird with straight hmd claw, occurring in cultivated and 
waste lands It is a cuckoo that is trapped or netted by 
the wild tubes in Mysore like Sholigas and Kurubas who 
prize its flesh This species makes its own nest, breed- 
ing about the month of June 

The parrots by their docile and amusing habits, bright 
plumage and capacity to stand confinement, have been 
the most favourite of all birds They are characterized 
by certain striking featmes like the movement of the 
upper beak and zygodactyle feet The commonest Indian 
Parrot (Palceoyyns torquatus Bodd) is seen flocking m 
the evenmg on the peepul tree along with the crows and 
mynas and is the most destructive to fruit gardens This 
parrot builds its nests towards February in the holes of 
the wails of temples and houses m the extensions in 
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Bangalore. P cf/anoctphnlutLinn tho western Blossom 
headed Paraoqnot and tho Blue winged Poraoqnct (P 
cclumhoides Vigon) ore forest Bpeeies tiaiting the open 
cnltjvated tracts after tbo nuns, Spcciiucns of tho 
Indian Lonqnot {Loncului vemalti Sparnn ) reported 
from wcitem ilysore are only cold weather \i8itors, 
occasionally mot with m the fniit gardens after tho 
rams. 

Tho owU have a position midway between tbo parrots 
and the icctptlrn or birds of pro> and ore distinguished 
b> tho ro\GrsibIo enter toe two largo o>C8 looking for 
ward nncommonl) largo cars a parrot«)iko book, and 
peculiarly soft feathers Sonio at any rate of these 
characters are nasoemtod with their noctoxnal habits, 
which together with their dismal ones, must acconnt for 
the popnlor belief that the) ore birds of evil omen Tho 
little npotted Owl (Athuta brama Temut ) with Its semi 
diornol habits, is tho familiar bird whose noisy jabber 
near about the bouses is a nmsonce. Perching on eloc 
tncal wires, these owlets get a nch feed of winged 
termites which gather m donso clonds ronod tbo street 
lamps This spcacs roosts and breeds, from M'arch to 
hlay, in tho roofs of the honsos in tho extensions m 
Bangalore. More thoroughly nocturnal and therefore 
less familiar is the Bam owl {Strix fiamma Linn ) 
which establishes its homo m tho deserted temple old 
wnlla and forts. They were formerly common in tho 
extensions in Bangalore and tho present writer bao 
noticed them swooping, from their perches on telephone 
wires, on mice which como out in the dark to pick gram 
from the droppings of horses on tho streets. This 
species is less dreaded by tho superstitions folk tbgn ths 
great Pish-owl {Ketupa *qjlonensx9 Qm ) whom the 
prospect of food may sometimes attract to the neighboor 
hood of human dwellings and its loud ghostly cry 
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‘G-lioo-Ghoo-Ghoo’, far loacbing without being localized, 
combined with the wend stilluebs of the night must 
pioduce a teiuble efiect on weak neives This owl is 
as fond of mice and other small mammals as anj othei 
species ot its tube Among the ^Yood-Owls conhned to 
the hill foiests, may be mentioned the Bi own-owl 
{Sijinium Hicham Si/hct,), possibl} the mottled foim 
S ocellatum Lcbs and the Eagle Owl {Ilahua ncpolensis 
Hoclgs ) Then habitat, laige holes in tiees and devices 
m locks, and then sh\ disposition do not favour then 
being seen 

The dminal buds of piey which constitute this order 
are a strikingly marked group, with a raptorial bill, 
powerful talons, strong and sustained powers of flight 
and the long nest occupation of the joung. The Vul- 
tures are a bald-headed and bare-necked family, with 
perhaps a single genus, EeojAuon, represented in Mysore 
The White Scavenger Vulture, N (jincjmianus Lath , is 
common about towns and villages and the other forms 
are Otogyps calvus Scop , the Pondicherry Vulture, Gyps 
zndiGUS Scoj) , the Long-billed Vulture and Fseiidogyps 
bengalensis Gm the White-beaked Vulture The great 
majority of other raptorial birds, like hawks, kites, 
falcons, harriers and eagles, which comprise the famil}’’ 
Falconidcs, differ from the vultures m having their neck 
and head decently clothed and never given to foul-feeding 
The only two eagles likely to occur m Mysore are Bonelli’s 
Eagle {Hieiaetus fasciatus Vieill) and possibly the 
Black Eagle {Ictinaetus malayensis Remw.) The first 
species is destructive to pigeons and some of the bolder 
members may cany off even large-sized chicken Legge’s 
Hawk-eagle, {Sp^zaetus healaiH Legge) is confined to 
the hilly tracts, while the white-eyed Buzzard-eagle, 
Butastei teesa Fianhl, keeps very much to the open 
plains, building a crude nest of sticks m the mango trees 
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Tho Brahramy Kite, HaUastur tndus BodiL, nnd tho 
Coramon Kite, '\Itlous tjottnda Sjjkct aro tbo fainilior 
coantr> ada birds Tho Black wmged Kite Elanus 
caerukui B«/, occurs onl) ratcl) m tho %\eatom outskirts 
of tho Stale, Tho Hamers Ctreus ntacrurus hm and 
C cincraccug MoniaQU ^\hlch arc our cold weather 
vi»taut«,Bcoucthccoant’^ dunng their sojourn for quails 
munios lu^ DOS and incautious luamnials of small size. 

Tho Shikra itiur badiut Gtn is caail> known by its flight 
which consists of a fow rapid strokes of tbo wing and 
then a gliding mo\omcnt and it a terror to small birds 
like sparrows and bulbnla Tho Crested Goshawk 
Lophoipixtat trioirgatuM Temm is a bill forest shikm of 
donbtfiii oocurronco m Hysoro and tho Si>arrow Hawk 
Jcetpifcr nuus Z»iiii( ina> take its place which for sheer 
boldness and swiftness of attack g.'cccIb birds of larger 
size Tho falcons do not resort like hawks to surprises 
but fairlv hunt down their victims m tho ofien air 
Doubtless tho Peregnno Falcon Fdfeon pcrc^nnui Tun 
Biall dies over M^soro m tho cold weather but tbo 
Laggar Falcon F jagger Qrag is a porroonont resident* 
striking down all manner of Bojollcr birds cbieil) pigeons. 
TinmncuXu* afaudunus Gm is tho Kestrel or the wind 
hover a name which it derives from its habit of hovering 
m the air before alighting on its food uf lizards, mice 
and frogs and is a great lover of open grassy plains. 

In tho order Columba wo have a group of birds like ord«r 
Pigeons and Doves which ore either groin or fruit-eaters 
Tho South Indian Green Pigeon (Crocopua ohhrogaatcr 
Blyth ) occura m flocks wherever the banyan and peepnl 
trees abound, Osmefreron a^nx* Jerd^ the grey fronted 
green pigeon, like tho foregoing species is a forest haunt- 
ing example easily approached and shot. In all rocky 
oii& and old deserted buildings and sometimes when 
encouraged, m towers of mosques, ore found large flocka 
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of Blue Rock-pigeons {Columba into media Stricll) 
wbicli aie the paients of all the commonest varieties, like 
tumbleis, pouteis and fantails, which the fancier has 
produced The Nilgiri Wood-pigeon (Alsocomus elphin- 
stonii Syles ) which keeps to the hill-foiests of the 
Malnad tracts, is quite as large as a fowl Of the Doves, 
that which is most often seen in Mysore is the spotted 
species (Tut tin siiratensis Gm), which can be recognized 
by Its reddish wings spotted with dark brown and pale 
buff The Indian Turtle-dove (T. fen ago Eversham) 
18 not at all, and the little Brown dove {T camhaymsis 
Gm ) only too frequently, met with m the hush jungle 
and trees about cultivation It is doubtful if the Red 
Turtle-dove (Oenopceha t) anguebanca Herm) occurs 
within the confines of the State 

Like Pigeons and Doves, the Sand or Pigeon* grouse 
IS a lover of hard seeds and is monogamous Blanford 
reports the occurrence of the painted sand-grouse {Pteio- 
cles fasciatiLs Scop) in Mysore and this is perhaps the 
only representative of this somewhat restricted order in 
the State 

The members of this order are most varied and are 
represented in Mysore by the common Pea-fowl, Pavo 
cnstatus Linn , the grey Jungle-fowl, Gallus sonneiati 
Temm , the Red Spur -fowl, Gallopeidix spadioea Gm 
and occasionally the Painted Spur-fowl, G lunulata 
Valenc They are shy birds confined to wooded ravmes 
near water and bamboo jungles Living habitually 
among hedges and bushes, is found in little flocks the 
Bush-quail {Pei dicula asiatica Lath ) all over the forests 
and hiUs The Grey Quail {Coturmx communis Bonn ) 
IS a cold weather visitant and all along the Ghats the 
Painted Bush-quail {Mici opei dix erytln oihynchus Syhes ) 
occurs The White-pamted Partridge, Fi ancolinus pictus 
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Jertl and tUc Groy partridgo F poHdiccrianus Gm , affect 
cuftivated tmcU 

Tfae order of (Icmipodn hoa been created to rcccivo Order 
tho threo-toed quail* and thruughout, anliko tho foregoing 
order the fcmalo birds are bigffcr and lO a fov.r species 
are more brightly coloarod They lead a solitarj lifo m 
gross) plains and do not flv til) actually endangered, 
when after a short flight drop again whence the> can 
be very seldom dufdicd a second tunc Tho Button 
Quails belonging to the species TuniLS pugnax Teninu 
the Bustard qnail and rarely T dtusunutn Temm 
the little Button Quail aro tbo only representatives 
in Mysore 

Tho only common forms representative of this order onJ« 
are the Bloe-brcoated Banded Bail Zfypo/aeiudio striata 
Lmt and the Jluddy Crake Avtauromti ftaeu* Linn 
which love swampy places and bamboo jungles where 
owing to (hoir siraUcing habits, tbey are occasionally 
heard rather than seen Tbo Brown Crake A akool 
Stjke^ , thongh a moorhen rather than a rail can swim 
m \viUer quite as well os run on land and the true moor 
hen Gallinula ohlcropiu Lsnn , is only an occasional 
visitant to the large swampy areas in tho Malnad belt. 
Among tho cranes haunting the tanka or nvers, we notice 
Grvs eomviunis LffoHst , which as tho specific name 
mdicates is a gregarious bird llko tbo Bamoisello Crane 
Anthropetde* virgo Linn The Great Indian Bustard 
Eupodotu edvardsi Gray frequenting wastes covered 
with low gras* m the dry open country, is one of the 
largest game birds often weighing 26 to 30 lbs , and 
diatiDgmshed by it* peculiar deep booming note The 
Florican Syplwtis aurtta Lath breeds and lives m high 
grass or growing crops and Is a permanent resident of 
the Mysore State. 
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Swamps, iivei-side and stony plains are the favourite 
haunts of the members of this group The Stone Curlew, 
Ocdicvemus scolopax Gm and the Stone-plover, E^iacus 
recurvii ost) i<y Guv , are met "with in undulating ground, 
the former is well known for its trick of lying down on 
the ground when pursued, when detection becomes diffi- 
cult The Courser {Cur'ionus coroniandeliGus Gm) is as 
common on the sandy tracts of the State as the Bronze- 
winged Jacajia, Metopidiu^ mdicus Lath , near about 
tanks overgrown with water reeds Among the Lapwings 
and Plovers, we may note the occurrence of the 
Eed- wattled Lapwing, Sai cogi ammxts indicus Bodd , and 
some species of Sand Plovers {Aegialitsi) The sports- 
man’s “ Snippets ” are either the common Sandpipers 
{Totanus hypoleucus Linn ) or the Wood Sandpiper 
(T glaieola Gm ), or the Gieen and Bed -Shanks belong- 
ing to the same genus Other water buds which are 
our cold weather visitors are the Woodcocks, Scolopax 
nisticiila Linn , and the Snipes, Galhnago The former 
IS a nocturnal feeder and is rare in Mysore. The 
Pintail Snipe, G stenni a Euhl , and larely G caelestis 
Fienzel, the Fan-tail Snipe, predominates in Mysore in 
season 

The Eiver-tern seena Sykes) and the Black- 

belted Tern (S melanogastei Temm ) are common Mysore 
nvei-bitds, frequently met with near large tanks and 
marshes also 

No bleeding ground of the Spotted-billed Pelican 
(Pelecanus jAiilipensis Gm ) has been discovered in blysore 
and the Cormorant visiting, either singly or in flocks, 
the rivers and tanks within the State is Phalaciocoiax 
javanicus Hoisf The commonest of the diving fishers 
IS the Indian Dai ter or Snake-bird, Plotus melanogaster 
Penn 
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Tho membors of this order aro raarsh lovers and Orticf 
rcscmblo the Cranes and Ltmienloi in having long bills 
necks and shanks It is doubtful if any Jhn ib met with 
in Mysore Vrhero, however tho Black necked Stork 
{\enorhynahiu atiaticm Lath) frequents tho river 
margins of tho Cauvery the Thanga and the Bhadra. 

The Herons, belonging to tho genus Ardea are un 
common while tho h grot Bubnlcua coromaitdus Bcdd is 
met with in largo numbers in company with tho Pond 
Heron Ardcola gmji Sy\et The latter is essentially a 
paddy bird fond of cultivation or ponds which hold frogs 
and crabs It is probable that the black Bittern Dupetor 
flacicolliB Lath , occurs wiihm the conBnes of the State 

The weh-footed birds docks, geese and swans form Order 
this well marked order The Swans (Cygntu) are not 
reported from Mysore The Comb Duck or Nnkta 
Sareidiornu m<la>ioiiotu4 Penn is common near about 
manhy tanks with reedy margins where as an occosjonoJ 
visitor the Pmk headed Duck Pkodoneesa earyophyllacea 
LnM , may also bo met with The migratory Brabminy 
Duck or Ruddy Sheldrake, Casarca rutUa PalU occurs 
m cold weather near the sandy banks of all the rivers in 
Mysore. Abont weedy ponds we have the Whistling 
Teal Ptndrocyena javantca BorsJ the Cotton Teal 
ifettopus eoromandelianuM Gm and occoaionnlly the spot- 
ted billed duck Anas potoilorhynaha Forst which ofier 
excellent sport at aU times Among the migratory 
ducks which are sometimes met with about October to 
March may be mentioned Nettium crtcca Linn the 
Common Teal and Dafila acuta Linn the Pmtail 


IV Reptiles 

Reptiles ore cold blooded scaly animals which breathe introdmrtioo 
by lungs. A fairly tropical climate and a nch supply of 
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insect food support quite an abundance of reptilian life 
within the State Then mode of occuiience is correlated 
with then stiuctuie , some inhabit the rivers and tanks, 
a few are entirely arboreal, others dwell m the under- 
ground burrows or lead a subterranean life A great 
majority of reptiles are nocturnal in their habits, while 
others that venture to hunt for then prey during the 
day time, trust for their safety either to their speed or 
effective concealing powers In regard to their classifi- 
cation and nomenclature, Dr G. A Benlenger is fol- 
lowed 

The Marsh Crocodile or the “ Mugger,” Ciocodilus 
palush'is Less , flourishes in abundance all along the 
Bhadra and the Gauvery, and being naturally a timid 
animal, has not been known to molest man or animals m 
his service, except under grave provocation 

There is no mistaking a tortoise in which the long re- 
tiactile neck and legs act as a piston for respiratory 
purposes The soft shelled family Ti lonychiclce is re- 
presented in the Mysore rivers by the species Ti loiii/a; 
leitlm Ch ay and Emyda mttata Petei s , both of a 
pugnacious temperament The family TestudinidcSi 
which is a wide one, contains two forms occurring com- 
monly within the State, viz , Testudo Elegans Sclioep and 
Nicoia tiijuga Sehweigg , both of terrestrial habits, 
living in the grassy jungles at the base of the hills The 
only other form that may possibly occur in the Cauvery 
IS Kachuga lineata Gray 

Lizards, skinks, monitors, chameleons and snakes 
comprise this comprehensive group Among lizards 
possessing cylindrical digits, we may mention the 
occurrence of genera like Gymondactylus and Gonatodes 
Examples such as Gym nehulosus Bedd , Gmy 
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<\\hofaic\at\A* BquI Gon inyfonetti Jerd Gon indtcus 
Gray and Goa wynaJcMt* DeJd arcmhabitantaof moibl 
•Db<tro[)ical forcata of tho Maloful districts with diurnal 
habits. On tho slightest approach of danger tho> retreat 
under stoDoi or disappear in a heap of dead leaves 
OccLocs, with dilated digits possessing adhujivo struc 
tares undomcatb tho toes coosUtato tbo common genus 
llcmidactylui moituembeniof which possess a voice 
from which the superstitious!) distiOMd persons draw all 
manner of prOoHostications About eight species of tins 
gcnai can bo nicntionc<l as occurring in 2^I)boro and m tho 
villages with a rank scrub jangle all round U /renatiis 
Dum and Uihr II QUadatii hel II IcKhenauUn 
Duin and Btlr and II coctaa Dum and Uilr are mot 
with as house GccLoei 'Iho) aro matni) nocturnal in 
thoir babiU but m pbcca rarely frequented, like forest 
or inspcelioa bungalows, the) uia> bo seen rtmniog about 
tbo floor and walls In da) tnno. Like II rcUcnlaius 
Bedd. II (n<drus Daud. is a Hill Gecko witb)OUOg 
ones which aro conoosl) stnpcd II Uschcnaultu Dum 
and Btbr Is not mfrcqucntl) met with on tbo jiecpal 
tree tho bark of which completely bamiontscs wiUi tho 
colour of this Gecko * Tbo tail of ail these forms u tbo 
weakest point of tboir structuro and if dismoinborcd is 
soonest rcgoncratcd Tho extraordinary twitchings of 
tho snapped oppondago in tho claws or jaws of tbo pur 
suing oDomy most bo tbo ool) dofonco of these harmless 
lizards which bavdog thus drawn tbo attention of tbo 
captor to tho less vuiaontble port, escape into their 
retreats with their bodv intact 
Inthofomil) /Ijyumirfa wo And mostly arboreal lateral 
ly compresied forma which possess oy cs provided w ith lids 
and a differentiated dontitioou Tho Plying Dragon 
Draco duisunicn Dnm and Bihr an inhabitant of tho 
bill forests uses the lateral oxpanbioo of skin as a 
porachute in supporting ita mid air leaps from treo 
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to tiee The sexes in this lizaid diffei The giound 
long-limbed Lizaid, Sitana ponticeiiana Guv, occuis 
thioughout the State, the male during the bieedmg sea- 
son developing a colouied gnlar sac The Tree Lizard, 
Salea hoisfieldii Gtay , is rather rare in Mysore and the 
next genus Calotes is, however, wrdely represented A 
crest of dorsal spines running from the neck downwards 
will distinguish it at once The commonest member is 
G versicolch Baud , the males of which species are the 
larger and become brightly coloured in the nuptial sea- 
son This lizard and its relatives have the habit of 
nodding their head when alarmed Other species occur- 
ring in the State are G nemoncola Je)d , G ophimachits 
Men and G elUoti Gimth, which are met with both in 
the plain country and m the woods All the Tree 
Lizards are diurnal in their habits and are insectivorous 
Ghaiasia do) sails Gray and Gh. blanfoidiana Stol , are 
Lock Lizards with a depressed body, occurring at all 
elevations. The male of the latter species has a red head 
and a black body, limbs and tail during the pairing 
period People m the country-side report the occurrence 
of a lizard which can expand its body and is dreaded by 
them for rts “ poisonous qualities ” It is possible that 
this lizard is the S Indian Monitor {Vaianus bengalemis 
Baud ) which is nocturnal in its habits, and is sard to 
attain ft , exclusive of the tail The true lizards 
(Fam Lace? tided) may be distinguished by the presence 
of symmetrical shields on the head, the skin of the body 
being devoid of osteoderms The two genera Gabrita 
and Ophiops are represented m Mysore by G leschenaultiv 
M Edw , 0 jeidonu Blyth and 0 beddommi Jeid, 
haunting and waste lands In the former species, the 
lower lid of the eye possesses a large transparent “win- 
dow,” which in the latter, is permanently welded to the 
aborted upper lid, an adaptation for protection against 
sand in which they live In the skink, of the genus 
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Maluia one of tho of Mio next faniil> Scincidij- 
for cxniuploin tUo form 1/ Caruiata Schncid the loucr 
c}cIjJ la conanleraljly enlarged and covers tin. wholo oyo 
^ hen It wads along or hides m band ^f bcddomuJtrd 
13 anotlier example of aLink, xntli red or scarK t tii) met 
with m A^iorc, In tho other group of skink* Gen 
Lijgwma of which thuro aro about four aiKcics which 
inhabit sandy situations and ha\a burrowing habits, the 
body IS tlongaio and iho limbs )>oot 1> developed Tho 
Chameleon CAturtOcfcort cafcaru^iis Merrem (Fam 
ChattnticanUd<t) knovru for lU power of changing the 
coionr of iU skm, is tho most specmlired among the 
lizards and is a dwelli r of tho wooded tracts Its digits 
arranged In groups of two and three its cinichiDo round 
toil, thd loog projectile nOaO of its longue and tho in 
dependent action of tho o)os aro somo of tbo adaptations 
which tho animal has dovoloped as a result of arboreal 
habits. 

Snakes ore only lizards which haxo lost their limbs and 
girdle bones chiefly owing to gliding motion and to hobits 
of insmoaling tbom&eWui Into holes and tbev ha\o also 
a epccializcd swallowing apinratus b> which thc> can 
swallow pro) much larger than tho girth of their own 
bodies A poisonous snako differs from tbonen [wiBonoua 
form in possessing a gland which secrotca tho poison 
convoyed b) a duct to a grooved or canaliculatcd tooth 
called a fang There is no external entonon by 
which one can tell, except through a wide and intimate 
acquaintanco wnth tho ophidian hfo o poisonous species 
from on mnocuooa form and an oxamination of tho denti 
tion IS tho only basis of determination Tho burrowing 
families T^/phlopida and OropclOda aro a most pnmi 
tivo race m that they posso s, like tho Diodes remnants 
of pelvic bones and must ha\o taken to sobterronean life 
very early m tho course of tbo exolution of the Opbidia. 
There ore threo species of T>phlopi T Iframinut baud 
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T becldoma Blgy and T acutus Dim and Bib? .occuiiing 
m the State and they aie all woim-like buiiowing 
cieatures The other family, Di opeltdicc, is lepiesented 
by several species of the genus Silgbiiia and one of the 
genus Melanophidiim The Boas in Mysore are the 
locksnake, Python mohuns Linn, Gongylophis comcus 
Schneid , a comparatively inoffensive snake which Bou- 
lenger describes as of a fierce temper,” and the 
burrowing snake Eryx Johnii Russ It is possible that 
Xenopeltis unicoloi Remio may also be found The 
coluhincB which are fangless (Aglypha) are an inoffensive 
group like the foregoing and species belonging to the 
genem Xylophis, Ly codon, Abalabes, Ohgodon, Zamenis, 
Golubei, Dendioplm and Tiopidonotus, constitute the 
mam ophidian life in the State Lycodon aulicus Linn 
IS a striped snake which turns up in houses and the useful 
role it plays by destroying the vermin m the house is 
usually forgotten in dealing with it It simulates the 
colour of the deadly Kiait The rat snake, Zamenis 
mucosus Linn , is another example which suffers for 
imitating the Cobra and no greater friend of humanity 
suffering from rat pests really exists Dendi ophis pictns 
Gni , the palmyra snake, is atypical arboreal form, which 
by energy and aggressiveness, makes up for lack of poison. 
Tiopidonotus stolafus Linn is the common grass snake 
and T piscator Schneid is the pond and river snake and 
T plumbicoloi Gantoi is the thick green snake met with 
m old brick heaps or mounds of earth The group 
Dipsadince possess a fang m the rear of the upper jaw, 
and hence constitute the series Opisthoglypha and the 
genera Dipsas, Dryophzs and Ceibeius are represented 
by a few species Dryopliis mycterizans Baud is the 
common green whip snake, which is popularly believed 
to strike the eye Its green colour, harmonizmg with 
the foliage amidst which it lives, is an example of protec- 
tive colouration Geibeius rhynchops Schneid, which 
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hves m ibo laarbhi portions of tho Cauverj bos none of 
tho gcntlo dupo&ition attributed to it by certain authors. 
Tho sub-fainily Elapmie (Senes Protorogl>pba) com 
pnscB tho most dead)) b[>ccics llku tho Kmit Cobra and 
Coral SnaLcs, The common Mysore or S Indian Kraifc 
{Bungaru$ CiMrulcut Schn ) ruro bccauso of its shy 
disposition 18 recognized b> ihu dorsa) median row of 
hexagonal scales wbicJi aro larger than tho neighbouring 
ones. The latter aro fifteen around tho bod> Thcao 
characters coupled with a blockish or bluish block ground 
colour ^Vlth tronsvei so white bonds, would bo sufBcicnt 
diaguosiB Tho scales underneath tho tail are undivided 
Ooo ought to look to the scalation and teeth instead of 
colour for identification Aa wadel) prevalent as tho 
Krait, IS the Cobra iYoya tnpudiaM Xferr whoso hood 
and 8t>cctacto mark ought tobosufilciont to idontif) this 
species, Tho Conil Snakes, easily recognized by the red 
on tho under snrfoco of their body are confin^ to tho 
bill tracts where the common form is llemibungartu 
ntgruecju Gtinth Callophtt inmacuhtu* Daud isararo 
enako m ifysoro Tho open groove of tho fang of tho 
elaphirta becomes a closed canal in tho family vipcridm 
(Soicnoglypha) which includes tho Daboia or Kassels 
Viper (Kiprro ruuelht Shaw) whoso magnificent 
Echemo of colour is a sufficient means of identity 
Eussol s Viper grows to about four feet in length It is 
considcmbly thicker than the cobra, though it is of 
sluggish habits, Daboia, Krait and CJobra aro most 
dcatructlvo to human life and cattlo. The saw scaled 
viper Eehu cannata Schtutd common m illy'soro is 
recognized by the cannato scales on tho flftnV and a 
cruciform white mark on tho bead It rarely oxcoeds 
two feet m length but is vory fierce end venomous. The 
Pit Vipers, or sub family Crotaltnw, are represented m 
the Maln&d area and tho hill forests by species like 
Aneutrodon hypnale 2Jerr , tho Hump-nocod Viper, 
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Tnmerismus {LacJie’iis) anamalleiisis Gunth, T stngahcs 
Giay and T gramitieus Shaio The may attain 

a length of three to four feet in some cases and inflict 
furious bites setting up severe constitutional disturbances, 
but these do not generally lead to a fatal termination 

V. Amphibians 

As a class the amphibians are less numerous than any 
of the foregoing groups and fishes Biologically they are 
interesting from the fact that several features of then 
internal organization disclose a piscine descent and m 
turn they have been the ancestors of reptiles Most 
members of the phylum pass through an interesting 
stage of larval development, at which the young possess 
both gills and lungs, which aie however permanent only 
in some of the primitive orders 

The tail-less four-footed Batrachians, like Frogs and 
Toads, constitute this order and the family Banidce is 
the most comprehensive one The green tank fiog, 
Bana hexadactyla Less , inhabits situations which do not 
dry up in the hot weather This and its near relative 
B tigi ina Laud, or the Bull Frog, attain a very large size 
There is more than one variety of this latter species m 
Mysore, e g ,B tigi ina (va ? ) a assa Jei d The commonest 
form which sometimes visits the street gutter is B cya- 
nophlyctis Schneid,, which is a concert-giving frog All 
these three species have a habit of running or jumping 
over the surface of the water as on land, when alarmed. 
In the paddy fields and near about the adjacent water- 
courses occurs a green frog known as B hiunochan^ 
Weigm and after a heavy shower of ram, a fat member 
of the same genus, B hi eviceps Schneid , comes out in 
the night to breed m the improvised pools and disappears 
before morning This is a po\serful digger In che 
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Malnfid tracts tho chief representatives of this tnbe are 
li curtipet Jtrd , eoailj recognized by its grey back and 
black Bides and limbs and li Uptodaotyla iUyr Tho 
hill forests contain H doosoni Blgr li beddotnu Qunth 
R maJabarica Dunu and Btbr and R temporahs Gunth 
An equally largo genus ib Rhacophorna which includes 
tho chunam frog Rh maculatui Gray mot with m 
the plantain trees and occasionally on tho \vall8 of 
houses. This species and its relatives Rh pUuroatictna 
Gunth and Rh Tnalaharicua Jerd. construct a kind of 
parchment nest for tho reception of thoir eggs Tho 
enormously largo black tadpoles met with m shoals in the 
tanks and nvers in tho Malniid districts are the young 
ones of Rh plauroatictua Tho hill lorcata are tho head 
quarters of a race of tiny frogs of the genus Ixalua 
The larval of sorao species of this genus rcsemblo tho 
young ones of tho foregoing gonus and in both gonom 
the adults have digits which possess discs with which 
they can elmg to vortical eorfaces Tho commonest 
members, of about half a dozen species of this genus 
which can be noted m Mysore aro I variabilta Gunth 
and J glanduloauA Jerd Other genera with similar 
discs tiro Altcrixahia and Nyctibatraehua and wo find 
forms like M saxicola Jerd , df fuaeua Bhjr and N 
dfajor Blgr near tho shady mountam streams of over 
green forests or A new vanety N aanotipalaatr^a 

modeatu* Rao is recorded from Bhimogo. 

The fanuly Engyatonuxiida is charocterizod by a 
narrow toothless mouth and possesses a digging appa- 
ratus on tho heoL They are thoroughly torreatnal and 
leave their places some of them at any rate only after 
verj heavy showers The one whose ary ib loudest ib 
Caeopua ayatoma Schneid It is common in the plain 
country The male has a very large vocal sac Micro- 
hyla rubra Jerd which has a stout habit like the pre- 
ceding species IS rare. M omata Dum and Btbr is tho 
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most widespread example of the whole family Large 
shoals of transparent tadpoles with flagellate tail seen in 
the tanks between the months of May to Octobei belong 
to this frog The ciy of the two Mici oliyla, is a low 
whistle Kaloula va'tzegate Stohc. is met with m the 
ant-hills and produces a low plaintive voice “ qhuay,” 
“ qhuay,” uttered at regular intervals, from a direction 
which also changes as the hstener turns this side or that. 
E ohsecura Guntli and X tuangularies Gunth are other 
species with similai habits, found in Mysoie Another 
extremely little frog, new to Science, Bamella symiotica 
Bao, has been recorded fiom Bangalore 

The toads, Fam Bufomdce, also toothless, aie 
terrestrial forms, with a dry warty skin A bean-shaped 
gland on either side of the neck is more or less promi- 
nent The thick musky humour secreted m this gland 
confers on toads immunity from all enemies except the 
cobra The house toad, Btifo melanostictus Sohneid , 
which is the largest of the Indian toads, may be seen 
towards evening greedily swallowing the winged termites, 
which leave then burrows m dense masses or enjoying a 
bath under the tap It enters the tank during the breed- 
ing season, and lays eggs in double strings round about 
the grass and weeds near the margin The young ones, 
which are extremely tiny, leave their hiding places and 
come out in thousands soon after the rains, thus account- 
ing for the popular belief that “ it has rained frogs ” 
B fogiisoniL Big) and J5 miootyni'panum Blgi are other 
forms found in the open country and B ■paiietahs Blgu 
and B _pBche) Big) are confined to hill forests The 
toads m the fruit gaidens do excellent service by destroy- 
ing earthworms and all noxious insects 

The limbless batrachia are worm-like burrowing ani- 
mals restricted to the dense moist hill forests, about 
whose habits practically nothing is known Five species 
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belonging to tha Ihrco genera Uhthjji^phu htgcnophu 
and Uraeoifjphlus arc kno\Na from b India and ib if 
Iikcl) that U OryuruM Dum and Dibr m fonod in ifyboro 
possibly alfio / glulinctm I %nn I canio4us Ded L 
inalahanca DeJ and U mcnofii Anuand 

I / ht»hc$ 

The nver Cauvcr> ^ilh its {mncipil adlucnta like the 
LoUparont, bhimskd Arkaratt LalaJjmanithirtba and 
Kabbini tho Thunga and the Uhodra the bharav’ati and 
nuiucroui smaller strLanis \«htch fonu the upper readies 
of tho Pennars and tliu Palar together with M>mo of tho 
magnificent ortidcial tanks abound with oacdlcot 6sli 

Tho Cat'fishcs 60 called bccaiuo of the barbels fnng 
tsg tho month, form tho \%cil known famii> Silundac 
most members of which Inhabit tho UoU wbero m the 
hot weather tho waters bccomo both muddy and foul 
Clart<u latrachut Lmn (tho Anoi tucenuof Cshcrmon) so 
called because of its amphibious Iifo is tho mo^t coinaion 
hah whoso flesh is considered nourishing and invigora 
ting Saccohranchxu Jomlu Dtoch (Thdn incenu) is 
presenbed for con\alci»cenU for its nonnshing qualities 
and u cquoily amphibious. Its pectoral spmo is dreaded 
by fiahenuen as causing poisonous wounds, Wallajo 
attu Blochc. TmiX ScAnrtd. (Bafai mconn) inhabits rivers 
and tanks wbero it is most destructive to tho smaller 
species. This predaceous form is said to attain 0 foot — 
four foot specimens sro common and arc good eating 
All these are foul feeders, Tho Butler fish (also known 
as Pafto) CaUichrout hmaculatu$ Bloch is greatly prized 
for its fine qualities and tho larger tanks and rivers 
abound with it. Another flab equally liked for its excel 
lent qualities is tho Lady fish, Paudotropiu$ athtrinoidta 
Bloch , inhobiting the bigger banks Mooroncs (Jolla) is 
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common in tanks and iiveis and is employed as food by 
the pooiei classes though the hsh itself is of inferior 
quality M vittatus Bloch (Jella; is a small species, but 
extiemely common According to Day, this fish is called 
“ Didlei,” because it is supposed to make a noise when 
irritated Its musical power is, howevei, limited to a 
whining noise which it can produce. The irritable 
temper attributed to vittatus enables them to attack fish 
of laiger size The fishermen dread the pectoral spine 
of ilf cavasius H B inar ]ella) and prize iU aoi H B. o> 
three-foot specimen of which was lecentl}' obtained from 
the Thunga M punctatus Jeid (Sholang Kellatte) is 
common in the Cauvery and M oculatus Guv has been 
taken from the Kabbini Both these forms are netted 
when the iiver is low, and brought to the market in 
numbers ilf keletius C and F is a form familiar m the 
Thunga river , from the same source may be obtained 
Bita hastata Val, which is believed to live out of its 
element for a long time, thus permitting its being carried 
in a fresh condition over long distances. Poorer classes 
eat this fish It is likely that Bagaihus yaiielUi Sykes 
IS found m the laige rivers of Mysore According to 
Day, it takes a live bait but is dithcult to kill Partly 
because of its size and veracity and partly because of its 
under-hung mouth, this form is often termed a tresh- 
water shark The genus Glypto sternum is adapted for a 
life m rapid streams, by the development of an adhesive 
apparatus on the under -surface of the body The species 
G lonah Sykes and G madi as-patanum Day, which 
occur in the Cauvery and the Bhadra, are never m 
demand on the marker 

The Carps, Pam Cypnmdce, differ from the Cat- 
fishes m possessing a toothless mouth They both 
constitute the mam hsh fauna of our tanks and rivers 
The Loaches (Marlu Meenul are the principal destroyers 
of mosquito larvae and being small, are usually angled 
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for cltAijiL 1 from Iho Thun^a i> IiLel\ to 

piovc novc to t jcHco ind W-jukAi/i thjr *p (uinuJ \ 
SAjw jfntti /lOo) t-«l.ca from tbo ime sjur o ma\ Lo 
anotJur otvv ^Jackj / T 

anti 1 It, liko llio N^i,afAi/u< the c »ajnionc\t 

)(uclu There aro 0 carl> halfailo^n kjicc i-f Srmi 
chtiur of whtclt Ita tmU familur fount arc N attlt 
//ur H i/jtani Guiith It tj^uti mt Djj anil N put 
chdlut JJii j al) known from Ituhki)\t}ut 

ihrwil pUra or ''tone Carp fua\ cccurin the fburi,^! nmi 
ihti DhaJrx Hie *loao t»/»Air tphtlui or Oarra I mi i 
JI li (PanJt i^kk 1 cr lUllii konka) iiahplitl b\ it 
\rnlral aackcr fur ^ Itfa m taptiN anJ thr* U nu> inlulnt 
iDq tbo lanki kh^a a dcocncra mn if Uut aJlu^ivo 
apparatus. Tlilt if a f juI fee Icr an 1 u ilio fexU uf the 
poorer cla^a Tfiore arc at )ca%t n> no than two new 
fpcciet aoJ one now lowa! rooo uf thif fUh m MN^uro 
Two new kpccict of Oarra O ti ‘urnuf i /hi> ami a new 
\anLtv of (7 jcrduun Ifieteuttiati Jiao have alko Ixon 
fuanU in tho btAio Thu (^roap / afn-o JeriMt it> ium«' 
from the hickcncU inlorculateJ lip« conlinuoof at the 
an^Iu of tbo mouth and to botiio istent n m mblei the 
snout of the AUinau Iionco the Muhaiumailaos Jo not 
touch this and the pixvious Oarra Luhoj calba^u 

Jl B atxmnJi m Unkt where it is essculuiK a bottom 
feeder and fatrl> |>opuUr fn hpilo of iu numerous bones 
L potailSyln / XonfiusJert/ (HandiKurhi) I lojgut 
Si/lcs L boQU II U (Mada Kurlu) and / ari rt II B 
aro ftotoo of tho examples mot with in tbo nvers and 
tooiit of these aro common on the markols of Mysore and 
Shimoga Ctrrhtna and 6capAi<H/ofi both known as 
Aniju are not ciitcomcd as fo^ except b> tho poorer 
classes, C Ctnhoia Bloch C rtha II B and 5 hrem 
dortalii Day and probably also ? nauhn Day inhabit 
tanks and n\cn whore tbo> are baited and netted It 
is not certain if Catla catla till, which is greatU 
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esteemed, is found in the Cauveiy, where forms like 
Amhly phaiyngodon melettina G and V (paiaga) and 
possibly A viola H B are equally common Yedatoie, 
Chunchankatte and Ramnathapui are famous for Bai bus 
(Pakke) and some of the brilliantly coloured forms aie 
found in the Cauvery and the limpid water of Moti Talab 
(Peail Tank) The Sharavati contains forms which 
exhibit great individual variations, chiefly in the exam- 
ples taken above and below the Pall Over twenty-two 
species of this wide genus occur in the State and the 
“ mahseer,” Barbus toi H B from Sharavati is justly 
famous like B, neilU Day, fiom the Thunga and the 
Cauvery The flsheimen employ the term “pakki” m 
a generic sense amd its application to forms like B. 
sarana H B (Qid pakke), B pariah Day (Pith pakke) 
and so forth, has reference to particular features like 
size, colour or edible qualities The paiaga or paiaga 
pakke of fishermen is Euii [Esomus) dam'ica H B , 
which abounds in all ponds and tanks and as a surface 
feeder is a valuable agent m destroying mosquito larvre 
Perhaps equally useful in this direction is Basboia 
daniconius H B (Jubbu) common in garden wells and 
iiiigation wells and irrigation channels Bhotee neilh 
Day, B cotio H B and E Ogilbii Sykes , which rarely 
exceed 5-6 inches, are not esteemed as food except by the 
more indigent classes They are common m the Thunga 
The occurrence of Danio m Mysore is more than probable 
The genus Bi ailius, represented by at least two species 
B bendilisis H B and gatonsis 0 and V Chela (Kende 
Meenu), occurs in greater profusion, at least six species 
being known The individuals of several species of the 
genus obtained from diffeient sources vary widely and 
examples like G aigentea G and V (White carp), G 
clupeoides Bloch and G hacalia H B aie in some 
demand in the local markets 
The herring family, Glupeidcc, is marine but experiments 
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on Lhpca »/uAa JI !i U»o IIiI*a ipjlaui mfrnu) 
ought to bo of uioro thin orxlinm inlorr«l to a buto 
like Mporo ){i nch ncttxork of bronJ ntcri 

Tholuofcpcoicn SolopUrut Paltoji Ihtor or hnife I nh 
onJ V chftaU II B t vehicit rcprcxcat the fimily Sofo^ 
tbilLu) ihrtttf in (,mt prufuiiun m the 
Urger Lanki ind nvcri OQtl m i>|>ito of numoruui lioncs 
thoj arc grcalljT citccmcJ oa f<joJ CAi/o/a attiini four 
feel ist) lhi< and other arc c\troineI> \\Ar\ lo 

taking a bait 

The faimljr Cjpnn^hlontiJit u reproente I b\ llio linv 
httio fUh lluplo^httui McCUHniJ fa'* 

qucotl) entering thd inaoJateil pid !> ticiil«< ITiu fonn 
It a kurtaco feeder and \% an ctfcctivc agent m the 
dcstractum of mai(]uito larrai Tlic coloar of thii ft(Hxie^ 
Tones according to (hu sarrounJiDgk from v.hich it is 
obtained It is prubabia that II tuicjtui C and 1 also 
occtirs 10 M>‘aore. DrloM canci/a II J) (Kate hola>a) 
belonging to the faun]/ occurs m our 

nrcit but u not gaatly cxUxiiicd lu food Its i.longatctl 
tooibcd jaw II ttbcd by the barU.r surgeon for opening 
wonnds and olcort. 


The order .deanf^pfcry^ii is largtl> manne except 
for a few species of the genus vfm^uiaif onJ bomo other 
families. A nainaJID and -I ranja JIB are common 
m the nvers of M>soro and both kpccies %ar) either 
with ago or with the burroundiDgs in which Uioj live 
It 18 raoro than doubtful if i\ran<ftfs nudm H D occurs 
m Mysore But two fl{>ecic0 of tho farm)) Ithyii 
ehobdeiUdai iloitaccmMus pancalus II B oJid J/ 
armatm hacep (havoo mconu) aro found m rivers and 
tanka Tho latter oxampio attains moro than two feet 
and tho body ia cylmdncal or col liko. It w pnzod aa 
excellent food csp^ally whon it comes from tho rivers. 
Members of the family Ophtocephohdea coming from tho 
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same soiuce, viz , iiveis, have an equal value About 
half a dozen species of Ophiocephalits (Muiiel oi snake- 
heads) inhabit the iiveis and tanks within the State 
They aie amphibious and can live outside the watei foi 
a consideiable time, and then bleeding habits aie intei- 
estmg They constiuct a ciude nest in the dealings of 
coaise grass oi rushes near the weedy margins of tanks 
and are stiictly monogamous The young of some foims 
like 0 ^tnatua Bloch aie biilhantly coloured with orange 
andthoseofO pitnctatu<i Bloch have a metallic band aci oss 
the body They breed twice in the year almost corres- 
ponding to the two monsoons The true muiiel, 
0 mailius HB (marua), is common in Shimoga and 
both 5^1 iaiir.s and (kuchu meenu) are plentiful 

m Bangalore Oleucopunctatus Sykes (soovara or hoovu 
meenu) and 0. gachua H B (Korve) are known from 
Mysore The former species, which attains nearly three 
feet, commands an excellent market The occurrence of 
Boly acanthus cup anus 0 and V (thabutte) Fam Lbyiin- 
tJnci, in the Mysore riveis, is more than doubtful, but 
at least two species of the genus Etioplus of the family 
Cichlid(e, often designated as Chromides, inhabit Mysore 
E suiaten^is Bloch (bachenake meenu) easily takes a bait 
Larger forms of this species grow a foot or more, and 
afford excellent eating 

VII Elephant Kheddahs 

The pit method of capturing elephants in Mysore on a 
wide and systematic scale owes its origin probably to 
the failure of Hyder Ah m his operations in the Kakan- 
kote Forests to surround and secure large herds, which 
in his time must have proved valuable military adjuncts 
The presence of pits in Amiirmarigudi, Methihoppe 
Veeianhosahalli and Chamarajnagar State Forests in 
Heggaddevankote, Hunsur and Chamarajnagar taluks 
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bears tccUiuon) to the popotanl) of this bj^tem It 
contiQued to bo emplo\cd m anorgaoizcJ manner up to 
1628 The number of ctopIunU capture 1 (lunn{^ (ho 
period botwccO 1678 and lb98 is riiwrltd to bo 138 
which IS ccrUinlv a largo pruc, fho sjottin m vogui 
of catching elephants was not an elaborato one Pits 
wero artfull> di&iKJMhl aloQi, routes frequonted b> wild 
clcphanU or near about tUo pools and trees which tho\ 
love to Mbit and being hghtls co\cred over bv a net 
work of bamboos^ leaves and earth wero speedily over 
grown wiUi gra^ after Ibo early bhowers so as to 
remoTO all causes for su picion The excavations 
(nsnolly 10^*X7'X12) wero pnrpovel) rnado tight ht< 
tings to prevent the captives from digging m the sides 
and make a way oat It is ostanisbing that animals 
usoally so cautions saw nothing to rouso their buspi 
cion and precipitated thcmicUcs into t)io pits damaging 
their or receiving bocuo penuanont internal lojurv 
Tbo Sholigaj and Kumbas who goncnlly supervised 
these operations visited tho pits both lo tbo morning 
and ovening during tbo elephant boabon usually after 
tho monsoon and earned the nows of tbo fall to tho 
baso camp wberu tbo tamo olcpbanU vvero stationed 
AVhtn tho captive elephants fairly complotolv filled tho 
pits tbero was DO 5[uce m which to throw foddor and 
tnoro w*aa absolutely no means of watenng them and the 
ponod which elapsed botwcon tbo fall and tbo rcscuo 
WTifl usually one of starvation for thorn After noosing 
tho captivo with tho help of tho Kumkie^ (or tame 
elephants) tbo pita which by now would bo slightly 
enlarged by tho struggles of tho captivo beasts were 
filled m with twigs leaves and other rnbbish with tho 
result that the animals olovated tbomselvos antomati 
colly Somotimcs as m British Indio, tho pit was as a 
precautionary measure surronnded by an improvised 
stodcade which however was usnally dispensed with 
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This IS but a general outline of a method which, on 
account of the cruelty involved, is very laiely lesoited to 
m Mysore at the present day, still flourishes m South 
India and Malabar, with such variations in the details 
of operations as local conditions may call for, but m 
all cases usually attended by unspeakable honors 

The earliest reference to the Kheddah operations in 
Mysore is the unsuccessful campaign organized by Col 
J L Pearse m 1 866-67 in the Kakankote forests, not far 
from the site of the present Kheddah The failure of his 
attempt would appear to be due to the inexperience of 
the men with whom he had to deal, the occurrence of an 
accident which scared away the herd and the arrival of 
hot weather, which forced the elephants of these parts to 
take shelter in S. Coorg, Wynaad and the bases of the 
Nilgiris By employing the method prevalent in the 
Government Kheddah Establishment m Bengal, the late 
Mr G P Sanderson successfully planned a campaign, 
which resulted m 1874, in the capture of a herd of fifty- 
three elephants, which had escaped the operations of 
1873 The system consisted m surrounding the herd or 
herds in their covers, on information being brought to 
the hunters by the party of trackers, who were sent 
earlj in the season to locate them By establishing a 
guard of sentry all round, it was impossible for the herd 
to break through, for all attempts on the part of the 
enclosed captives to approach the ring of patrol would 
be mot by shouts and noises from which they promptly 
retired During the day time, when the elephants gave 
no trouble, a few men would be drawn from the watching 
line to construct the Kheddah in the enclosure itself 
The Kheddah, or the ring stockade, was placed on one of 
the beaten paths frequented by the herd in the surround, 
and two diverging wing stockades or funnel would lead 
out from the drop down of the Kheddah On the 
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compIoUon of tho constnictioD leaves and branches of trees 
wero used in screening tho posts and gates. Onco the 
herd was set on this track tho fannel into which they 
wore cootinnolly dn\ea from behind and from tho donks 
led thorn to tho gate, which they wore forced to enter by 
shonts and blazes of fire behind llio door of tho 
Kheddoh was then dropped by cutting a small cord which 
seenred the controlling ropo and tho humktes or tamo 
elephants woro then entered mto tho stockado to help m 
roping tho wild capti>e8. 

Tho ITysoro Kheddoh system diflbrs from tho Bengal 
method in 6o^c^al points. Tho hord is dn\en from long 
distances till dnally the elephants ontor by one of tho 
gates, a largo enclosoro (Kbeddoh) protected by a deep 
trench all round except at the entrances. The fnnnel 
leading oat from ono of the gates and tho roping on 
cloatue with a platform from which to witness the roping 
operations aro constmeted bter Herds may also volon 
tanly enter the Khoddah 

Tho following table shows the number of Kheddahs 
in the State — 


T&lak 

Kbedd&b 

llwiurk« 

ChaiD4rsjtUf»r 

1 K&ndilum .. 

t. HMUnrsI •* 

S. noolbep«dAg> « 

\ot ued. 

NmJinfBd ... 

Hen^iddeTuhit*, ^ 

^ Kegupor 

K«lf nfcftfti — 

6 Kmabcr 1 Eb«ddAli » 

S. do 11 do .. 

ItOt QMd. 

Bhimogt ... _ 

T Sckrtbrlo 


UaniJmbtrtJtptir* 

8. UtbU ^ 

Not OMd. 
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Statistical 
table of 
captures 


The following table shows the number of captuies 
made m the several operations since 1894, and the 
amounts realized from the sale of elephants — 


Year of Operation 

Captures 

Casualties 

Number 

Sold 

Number 

Disposed 

of 

otherwise 

Amount 

Realized 






Rs 

1894-96 

67 

12 

46 


33,245 

1895 96 

33 


26 

7 

28 032 

1896 97 

170 

62 

79 

39 

82,990 

1897-98 

27 


23 

4 

27,236 

1906-06 

67 

8 

B8 

21 

64,166 

1909 10 

92 

13 

61 

17 

1,07,605 

1911 12 

22 

4 

18 


27,676 

1913-14 

109 

82 

66 

11 

1,25,250 

1917-18 

83 

4 

9 

20 

14,960 

Total 

Average 

680 

125 

305 

119 

6,80,947 

70 

14 

43 

13 

1,379 

approxi- 

mately 


The average price of an elephant would be, according 
to the above total, Rs 1,379 About 60 per cent of this 
amount would be the cost of operation, calculated on a 
single head, and 20 per cent the cost of maintenance, 
till the elephant is put on the market, assuming that any 
of the old Kheddahs, with such repairs as they may need, 
are used m the capture 

In Mysore, the operations are generally undertaken to 
provide relief to the harassed laiyats, whose cultivation 
IS destroyed by the elephant, or they may be ordered to 
provide entertainment to distinguished State guests 
Some of the elephants captured on these occasions are 
reserved for the use of the Palace and the Forest Depart- 
ment 


VIII Game Laio 


(a) General Outlines 

TheMjsoro Ttie necessity for a Game Law having been pressed 
Game and ^ i i- 

Fish Presor- upon the Government by both planters and sportsmen, 

Lnio°n PtiJicipally to prevent the indiscriminate destruction of 
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UM-fql kpecics of jniiuaU and birds, Hcgalation No 11 of 
lUOl vvia pa«cd oo 6lh \j)rjl iflOl The Jcgislalion 
13 bo^cd both ufKin humanoand uUhtnnan <^)nsidcrattonti, 
jDosmacb os il docs uot attempt to cxlm{»uiib thi iiu 
incmonal nghU of Iho people to kill game for food or 
^porl or to crc-ito on} tuono|)ol> in animals and bird^ m 
a gUIo of nataro for tbo bcociit of Ciovcrnmcnt or of 
•porumca. lo onsuro tbu duo propagation and perpotaa 
tion of useful ii)ccici of gamo and tiab the ItL^ulation 
provides for tho prou-ctioti of such kt>i.cic5 with reference 
to time place sex gro^rth inanocr of killing and tho 
implements of de^tniction It alsoompourcrs the Govern 
meat to afford abysluto protection to bpccdicd insecli 
\omus birds and to animals and birds wbovo killing 
uould bo ansportsmanlilo or viotvcd with |)opuIar dis^ 
favour B) rules framed under tbo Regulation, tbo 
LiUing of animals and birds for (he commcrwtal value of 
tbCLc skins end plumage has beui rvgulatcd by mcan>« of 
a system of liconses or prohibited altogether in the case 
of particular kinds of animaU or birds either for a certain 
time or W'ilhlQ a certain area 

bisbiog in an} streaui or lank has in like manucr, 
been controlled together with (ho poi&onmgof tho water 
tbo Dso of oxplosiro or other deleterious substoncca 
thereon and tho capture of tlsh b} 0xod engines and nets 
of a mesh below a certain size 

A icosoo m tlie }car has been fiaod for tho killing or 
capturo of gomo or fish and tbo killing bos been prohi 
bilcd absolutely as regards both matnro specimens and 
tho young of either sex of speabed doscriptioos of 
game 

By Section 12 of tho Bogulatioo a gonoral exception 
has been mode in tho case of an owner or occupant of 
land who may kill capturo or pnrauc gamo doing 
damage to any growing crop 
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(6) Definition op “ Game ” 

The term “ Game,” as defined m Section 2 of the 
Eegulation, means antelope, ibex, jungle-sheep, sambhar 
and all othei desciiptions of deei, bison, hates, jungle- 
fowl, spui-fowl, pea-fowl, paittidge, giouse, quail, wood 
cock, bustard, floncan, duck and teal and includes such 
othei animals and buds as may be notified by Govern- 
ment to be “ Game ” 

(c) Penalties under the Begulation and the 
Eules thereunder 

Eveiy offence against the piovisions of the Eegulation 
and the Eules theieundei, is punishable by a fine not 
exceeding Es 100, 

Madras Act No I of 1873, extended to the Mysore 
State, in May 1874, piohibits, subject to the exception 
noted below, the desti notion of wild elephants, whether 
on Government piopeity oi not Wild male elephants 
may be destroyed (a) on private estates by the proprie- 
tor or a person authorized by him, (6) on waste or forest 
lands, the property of the Government, by a person 
holding a license issued by the Deputy Commissioner 
under rules framed by Government 

The license is tenable for one year after the expuy of 
which, unless renewed, it becomes void. Conviction for 
an offence under the Act entails forfeiture of the license 

The Act does not prohibit the destraccion of wild 
elephants, male or female, found upon cultivated lands 
or in the vicinity of a public road, nor does it prevent any 
person from destroying a wild elephant, male or female, 
in defence of himself or any other person 
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Chapter IV 
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CHAPTER VI 


hTHNOLOGY AND CKSTE 

Litxlc dcilmto ia kno>\n of Uio ciirlicj>t mbabitanU of Pnihiuia 
what IS now tho Mi’boro State btooc monuiucnU found 
ta MCiQoa pjrts ol tbc htatc {romt uam/tftakabl) to tho 
Gxifllcncc m pro faiftlonc timca of races of people about 
whom no ba\d still to learn uiucb UnUl a jiroper pro 
histone 8arvo> u undertaken and earned out no have 
to rest content mth tbo &cant> glimptuvi nu can get of 
thorn from tho researches of tho fovt inrcstigators nho 
have so far unearthed tbcir rcmiini Palxolitbic man m 
My&arc os olsowhore in bouthern India, nns compam 
Uvoly tpeaking a rudo perbooago Uia romaio^ mostly 
chipped stono itnplcmonLs, ba>o been found embedded m 
Plcutoccoo deposits Among tbo places nhcro those 
have been found la tho State are —Karadi Gudda 
near Banavar Tai)a in Holalkcro laluk J)aDkaJ m 
Hosdurga Taluk, Kidaghatta near Sakropatno, Ivadur 
Taluk Lingodabolli, Tarikcro Taluk N^'ojuati Honnali 
Taluk Biramangald Gonbidour laluk Hiri^iar and 
Kaldurga TanUero Taluk. Among tho finds ba\o been 
■horply pointed ovul, adze shaped and spear headed 
palxohths, half dnllod stonca cclta and rcddlo stones 
ground on two sides and Hakes Tho pooplo nho mado 
and used these rudo implomcnU must bavo died out at a 
low stage of culture. They appear to ha\o been followed 
at a long distance of time by another raco whoso remains 
are also to bo found m tho State These aro tho people 
of what is termed tho NcoIiUno Ago They ore 
represented by implcmonla ond weapons (in much greater 
form and variety) mado by chippmg and subsequently 
grinding and poiishing suitably hard and tough stones. 

If or VOL. L 185 5 * 
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The ait of making potteiy had been discoveied as also 
that of drilling stone and othei haid materials. The 
tools used m piepaimg implements, both warlike and 
industrial, were still predominantly stone ones Of the 
places where remains of this age have been found in the 
State are West Hill, French Rocks, Seringapatam and 
Srmrvaspur in the Kolar District Among the objects 
made by Neolithic man are celts, hammer stones, corn 
crushers, etc From the very few specimens of this age 
unearthed m the State, it is clear that much remains yet 
to be done m the matter of a systematic survey of the 
kind already suggested The direct descendants, probably 
of the Neolithic people, were the people of the Iron Age, 
whose remains are found widely scattered over the State 
In this age, stone implements were almost entirely 
displaced by non ones, the art of iron smelting having 
been discovered and the use of iron implements having, 
from their great intrinsic superiority and the far greater 
facility of their manufacture, spread very rapidly Wheel- 
made pottery had come into general use, and many other 
metals besides iron had begun to be worked The arts 
generally made great advance during this period Among 
the places m the State in which remains of this age have 
been so far found are the following — Srimvaspur, Kolar 
District, North Bank of the Cauvery opposite the Nara- 
sipur Sangam , Lakshampura on the Cauvery , Holakal 
Hill, Sira Taluk , Banvali, Channapatna Taluk , Talya, 
Holalkere Taluk , Kotigehar, Mudgere Taluk, Jala near 
Bangalore , Anaguttahalli, Mysore , Savandrug, etc 
There is no reason to believe that the Neolithic man of 
Mysore differed much from his brethren outside of it m 
Southern India From the remains he has left behind, 
we gather something of his culture, the fashron of his 
gaiiuents, the kind of ornaments he wore, the arms and 
implements he carried and the animals he domesticated, 
chased or worshipped Among the domestic animals he 
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know wcro [irobably tho following — biilToIo cow khccp 
hortc elephant, aog and perhapi also pig and goat 
Among wild animals ho knew tbu leopard samblmr doo 
junglafonl bustard and perhapi alito tiger bear bison 
monko) buko and cobra Uo indulged m decorating tho 
boms of bis bmTalo ApparcOtl> budalocs and sheep 
were modo to look pretty with garlands and bolls I^Inch 
of the potter) ho luodo and UM.d ho ornamented with 
hgurci, from which moit of our knowledgo about him is 
denved Tho idea of prop«.rt> in movables was po&sibly 
developed in hun (or we tmd his potter) containing 
something like owocrsbip marks Among tho arms 
homo by him — wmo of thoao found in M^aoro arc 
6garc<l b> iff Crcco booto m his Pre httlone Anlujui 
fiM^aro short handled axes su*ords daggers and maces. 
Perhaps he also know tho spear and tho bovN and tbo 
arrow Uts dress was b) no means elaborate IIo waxs 
ovidcntly indilTercnt to tho ngour of tho high plateau 
climato Both men and women woro head dresses of 
v'anouB shapes, movtl) peaked caps with tlio Bummits 
hanging fon;ard more or less in soino cobcs so roach as 
to resomblo closely the classical Phr)gian cap On tboir 
bodies tbo) appear to havu worn no clothes except want 
cloths wairn qmto narrow These clothes woro of varied 
pattomi nnged spotted, striped or cbevronod Neck 
laces with or without pendants woro commonly worn by 
them also elaborate cross belts both foro and aft. Brace- 
lets armlets and anklets wore worn equally commonly by 
them It IS possible that they practised tattooing Tho 
hair of tho head was worn with very littlo show There 
oro no indications that women wore either ringlets or 
chignons. Tho men woro their beards dipped rothor 
short but they woro apparently of thick growth. The 
pottery ortldcd used by them woro many and some of 
them sinking either for tbdr form or the elaborateness 
of their decoration The commonest articles appear to 
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have been bowls, 'vases, sauceis, lotahs, burial troughs, 
imgstands, discs, perforated vessels, platters, etc Among 
uncommon articles of pottery found m Mysore may be 
mentioned seed-boxes used in sowing grams and other 
small seeds, and what appears a libation cup which is a 
piece of black polished ware of funnel shape, with a 
perfectly flat, though small, base 

How are these pre-historic races connected with the 
people now found living in Mysore ? Are the people of 
to-day the descendants of the older races who lived m this 
part of India ? These are diflicult questions to answer until 
a thoroughly satisfactory pre-historic survey of the whole 
of the State has been, as suggested, carried out From the 
little that IS now known of the older races, it is altogether 
impossible to say if there are any descendants of 
Palseolithic man m the present day population ot Mysore. 

Mr Bruce Foote inclines to the view that, while 
Palaeohthic man has, so far as is now known, left no 
representatives, Neolithic man was the ancestor of the 
Iron Age man, from whom the present inhabitants of 
Southern India are in their turn descended The evi- 
dence of Ethnology leads to the conclusion that the 
present population of Southern India — including Mysore 
— IS made up of at least three primary elements — 

(1) Pre-Dravidian including the foiest and hill tribes 
(uudei "which head would come the Irula, Kadu Kurubas, the 
Sholigas and the Kadu Gollas of the Mysore State) and forming 
a population entuely distinct fiom the Dra"Vidians who form 
the bulk of the population , 

(2) Dravidian , and 

(3) Aryan 

There has been much speculation as to who these Pre- 
Dravidians are and when and how they reached their 
present habitat Similarly m regard to the Dra^vidians, 
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0 |uoioa it ttill (ImdoJ at ta whence thev camo from and 
when As regards the VrjTint, their dtAcent into tho 
houtb and tho extent of tho lollucnco tho> cxcrtotl on tlio 
people amidfat whom tho> Mttlcd aru still matten^ of keen 
diM:uftstoa among (ho icamed 

This brood threefold divibion of the prc&oot popnlation \oO)n:>pois 
bos been tiiu n.feult of a s>ktvmattc ADlbropomclric and 
£thnograi>hic burvo> earned out in Southern India, 
including M>Mrc, dunng tho pa^t lwont> >carrt or bo 
This sarvo> was iruagumwd at tho rc<|nLbt of the Icoil 
mg antbro[>uIogU)U in Great Dntom b> tho GovemmLnt 
of India in 1901 boon after Uio Census of India of that 
)car In occordonco with (bo general plan then adopted 
tho survo> was extended (o Soathern India including 
tho NaUvo btaUs m it Tho bur\oy included not ooU a 
s^stoimtio co(|air> into tho L(bnograpb> of each of tho 
major costoa bat also a detailed oxanimatiOD from on 
anthropoiuctnc point of mow of tbcirpb>aical charactorB. 
sVhjlo tho othoognphic portion of tho bunroy m Mysore 
was conducted by the late Mr H V Nanjunday>a 
or L , 0 r c tho onthropomotric part of it w'os earned out 
b> Mr Edgar Thurston, &i b , who was also rcsponsiblo 
for similar work m the rest of Southern Indio. Tho 
defects ansmg out of a plunUit> of pcopio undertaking 
work of this kind wore thos avoided and all possible 
accuracy was thus Bought to be attained As m what 
follows, tho information gathered and tho results arrired 
at by Messrs Thurston and Ivanjundayya and also by 
Mr Anonthaknahna Iyer, who earned out tho Ethno- 
grapblo Survey of tho Stato of Cochin, will have to bo 
reforrod to and in some respects depended upon it seems 
neceshary to add that tho doductioas dravvn from thorn 
should bo treated as by no means finnl The work of 
the examination — physical lingual and ethnographic — has 
only been just begun and much remoms yot to be done 
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before anything like satisfactory data can be made avail- 
able for drawing scientifically accurate conclusions on the 
subject of the racial origins and the di^itiibution of races 
that are now found to inhabit Southern India Becent 
criticisms have shown a tendency to discredit to some 
extent the deductions drawn from the physical study of 
man as he is m the south of India It has been urged, 
for instance, that the number of subjects chosen for 
measurement have been far too few to make the results 
arrived at unassailable “ Dr Thurston’s data,” writes 
a recent critic, “aie defective, because he has not care- 
fully recorded the localities and the endogamous groups 
to which his subjects belonged Both these points are 
of supreme importance Then, again, the number of 
subjects measured, especially m some of the larger com- 
munities, IS nothing like enough I would suggest, too, 
that a few more criteria be added, e g , the facial angle, 
the length of the upper arm and forearm, etc ” In 
another place, the same critic, comparing Professor 
Bisley’s examination of over 25 million subjects with the 
work done m India, remarks “ In the whole of India, 
Mr. Thurston’s investigations, as recorded in his Caszes 
and Tribes, total a little less than 3,000, a splendid 
achievement for a single-handed effoit, but considerably 
less than one in 10,000 The number of subjects dealt 
with in Eisley’s People of India is not quite 12,000, or 
about one in 24,000 of the total population (m 1901) of 
294 millions It cannot, therefore, be said that the 
Antlaropometric Survey of India has been exhaustive or 
adequate, and the data available are seriously defective 
in tha'jt little coimt has been taken of sub-caste and loca- 
lity, two factors of immense importance ” 

Iiu the present state of our knowledge, however, all 
thsfUi IS possible here is to briefly indicate the results so 
faA achieved by the Ethnographic and Anthropometric 
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Survo>* which havo U.cn at work in Mjfrorc and the 
adjoiDiDg areas The gcOnraphical positun of Mssoro 
has rcntlorcJ it {>o»&ibIo to bo loiluoaccd otiinic indu 
cncos of a varying kind In the north west it has been 
open to inroadi of iiuinigranU from wliat is now tho 
Southern Mahmtti countr> on tho north cast b> jieoplo 
from the semi Tologu Districts of Uollary Ananthapur 
Cuddapah and KumcNul on tho cast b) people 
from the bcmi Tamil DistricU of >«orth Arcot South 
Arcot Chilloor Salem and Tnchmoj>ol> on tho sooth 
by peopifl from tho M:mi rainil Districts of Conubitoro 
and Nilgins which is occupied b> |>copIo bpcakiog 
laDguaoCS allied to Tamil Malayalam and Kannada and 
on tho west b> t>eople fro n the Di&tnct of Malabjr the 
Pronneo of Coor, and the Districts of North and South 
Kimatu. Mysore lias m tu turn sent out waves of cini 
grants into most of tho distnds wo bavo noted aboso 
Straggling Konmida speaking castes are to bo found as 
far south as Madura and Dmdigal tho ialtor of which 
was once a Mysore i>oascssion m Chmgloput close to 
Madras m H E U tho Nizam s Domiuions and on the 
west, OS for os l*oona and nearer homo in Coimbatoro 
and on the Nilgins Tho Badagas are both physically 
and Imgmstically a race of settlers from Mysore thoir 
name (Badaga) indicating llio northom direction from 
whence they emigrated to Uicir present abodes. Tho 
language they spo^k is not so much an organized dia 
lect of Canarose as Or Caldwell puts it as 'an ancient 
or rather a modioival form of it Dr Caldwell consi 
dors Kota tho language spoken by tho Kotos of the 
Hilgins a very old and very rode dialect of Conarcso 
which was carried thither (tho Nilgins) by a porscoutod 
low caste tribe at soma very remote ponod Opinion 
IS divided as to tho original abode of tho Todoa of tho 
same hills. Dr Rivers the latest writer on them thinks 
they reached the hills from tho Malabar country But 
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theie IS still ample giound for assigning to them a 
Kannada origin Dr, Pope, who wrote a grammar of 
their language, says that “ their speech sounds like old 
Canarese spoken in the teeth of a gale of wind 
The language seems to have been originally old Canarese 
and not a distinct dialect The Todas were probably 
immigi ants from the Canarese country, and have dwelt 
on the Nilgiris for about 800 years ” Mr. Eice, the 
Editor of the first and the revised editions of this 
Gazetteei , wrote connecting them with the Hale Paikas 
of the Nagai Malnad of this State 

Out of thirty-four dominant castes and tribes describ- 
ed by the Mysore Ethnographic Survey, seven are essen- 
tially Kannada in origin , twelve Telugu in origin but 
long resident m the State , two Tamil but settled in the 
State from time out of memory , eight were apparently 
originally Telugu, but now are partly Telugu and partly 
Kannada, speaking the prevailing language of the area 
in which they are found, one is sub-divided into sec- 
tions speaking Kannada, Telugu or Tamil, one is partly 
Kannada, and paitly Tulu, one is entirely Mahratta in 
origin , and one speaks a language which is a mixture of 
Mahiatti and Guzerathi In the castes in which a 
linguistic division prevails, sometimes the division is so 
well marked that no intermarriage is allowed between 
the two This is the case among Madigas and Gollas, 
among whom the Kannada and Telugu speaking sections 
hold no connubium with each other On the other hand, 
among the Upparas, who are obviously an immigrant 
caste, though there are sections m it speaking Telugu 
and Kannada, these freelv intermarry. Most of the 
castes and tribes found in Mysore are also to be foimd m 
the adjoining British districts of Madras, and though 
occasionally, as notably in the case of Tiglas, they may 
go by a different name, a little enquiry has shown that 
they belong to or are part of a numerically strong caste 
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or Itil'O in M 4 *lra^ Thr UncltvcU Mjhjcc C 1^tc% aro 
cxc 4 .r(tin;yl\ fell infA^l ^uh lhd|k./^*lb(ocXwl|tlio^o^ (ho 
Gan^aJikin\ there i« harJU 3 ii> c■l.^lo that can 

boUitncJ ) nioliycw* Ik S-jN nJai 

Koinl iTJ-* anti (txui^x^ mHo all Iuto nulhiO|{ 
lo tho r ihcjr arc rw t lOtli^t^nou* to the Slate havr much 
m Cf miuon «itb (heir naiocealcft m IklUrv NnanUpur 
and other ill (net) of MaJn« though oiv)0(, to ubrioui 
tcaboDi the;' baio for 4 gc'« bc( t to thouM-hc) 

II If ibctrfgrc net unrea^onahlo to iup^iow that tho 
nhulo conntr> voath <>f the Kn^hua i* clhnuIo^icalK ooo 
blovL Though miration from oco kuIc or another ha» 
been iK>Kfiblo~c |>ci.ul)) in (hocaM) of ^I>>•oro a* alrcaJy 
hUlctl — tUll kuch lotruvijn U ha^ teen pok^iblo U> Iraec 
both from the |ih}iii04l ami Imguntic pumtf ol mow onJ 
to locate ami oien kcparato to M>u)o oxUnt Thw being 
VO iV follo’Av that the concloMon^ o( a ph>hical torve)'— 
kiub u It ha« Ucn->of thiv area khouM bo takco to bo 
of general though not of uQiTci>al application to ever) 
)x»rtof>t. \'i vro ha>o M.(.n vuch a complcto vurvov i» 
ktill a dckidcratuin that howovef nocil not Jekr us 
(rum noting tlio fuv. brca^l generalisations to nhich tbo 
cndenco so far gathered hav Ic4 co ni>otont iQ\rstigatora. 

It IS now fairl) ciUbhkhctl that somo at least of tbo 
forest and hill tribes of Siulhem India includiog in that 
tenu tbu M>koro btate represent racially a population 
that is dUlinct from tbo DraMduns who form tho mam 
bulk Vt ono tiiiio nben our knowicdgo of tbo racial 
ongiQSof tho people of tho south uas not o\cn as great or 
as good as now it was bold by inanj notably by 
Dr CaldiNell for instance, that tbo junglo and hill tribes 
and tho scrMlo castes of tho south were a section of tbo 
UraMdians who hod been driven to iho hills or rendered 
bcrvilo b> tho rest of their own people This theory 
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finds very little snppoit, if any at all, now Opinion 
favours the view that some at least of these tubes and 
castes belong to a race of people who, for want of a 
better name, have been called the Pie-Diavidian race 
These include the Kuiumbars, the Soligais, the Irulans, 
the Chenchus, the Yenadis, the Kadiis, the Kanikars, 
the Malai Vedars, the Paraiyans, the Pahyans, the 
Vedans, the Bedais and many others that may he 
mentioned. The Bedais have in the Canaiese Districts 
attained to a high position in the social scale, hut this is 
largely due to then having been in the wars of the 18th 
century engaged as soldiers in Hyder’s armies, and later 
in the irregular hordes kept up by a number of Palaiga') s 
m Madias, Mysore, and the Southern Mahiatta country 
The Vedans of the Tamil country belong essentially to 
the same stock and in some instances the Vedans, who 
live by the chase, as then name would indicate, are still 
to be met with in the recesses of the thickest forests m 
Southern India To the same stock, probably, must be 
traced the Veddas, really a corrupted form of the Tamil 
Veda and the Kannada Bedai, both meaning ‘Hunter,’ 
of the Island of Ceylon These are so very like in 
appearance to the many jungle tribes of Southern India 
that, when Mr Edgar Thurston of the Government of 
Madras saw a number of photographs of Veddahs, 
brought by Dr and Mrs Seligmann, he made the remark 
that he should not have known them from photographs 
of members of a number of Indian jungle tribes Dr 
and Mrs Seligmann themselves state their view of the 
Veddahs in fairly dehnite terms They write — “We 
regard them as part of the same race as the so-called 
DraMdian jungle tubes of Southern India ’’ Dr Haddon 
also considers that this jungle tribe of Cejlon should be 
classed with the Kurumbars, Irulas and some other 
jungle ti ibes of the Deccan as Pre-Dra\ idian 'J'his point 
majr be taken as faith settled, but the quesfaon still 
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rciuAini to wbat brandi o£ tho bominido} diould Wc 
ascribe thcbo kindred ]ungla tribes of South India and 
Co>Ion Tbit it a point that bat given ri^o to much 
ditcu^ioo but It It not >ol kitUfoctonl) uttlcd Much 
confubion has ariacn in tho ducuuion of thit subject b> 
the lax manner m which tho term Uruvidian hoa been 
used, a kind of usage tlut still Intkt it must bo added m 
tho writing* of o\cn recent vrnter*. It ib convenient to 
reservo tho term 'Dravidian to thosopcoplo who racially 
aro difitinct from tho Ar>ao* on the ono tido and tho 
Pre Dravidianf, no aro ]Ubt dibcniouDg on tho other 

Ono set of wnteni hi\o tiiaintaincd that tho Pro 
DruTidiana aro tho representatives of a submerged 
Negrito element tlut in early «la>« found it* wa> into 
Sonthem India. Do Qoatrefago was amongst tho first 
to snggest this Un.or> Uo behoved m tlio widespread 
disscmioation of tho Negnto nee and os timo went on 
bis theory gamed weight witk many writort. Topinard 
speaks of the ramnonts of a black nico as being shnt up 
in tho moontainiof C<ntrat India and m tho south under 
tho name of Ycnadii Afaravani Kurumbirs Veddos 
etc Sir Qeorgo Campbell ea^a I take as a great 
dinsioo of tribes and castes tbu black aboriginal tribes of 
tho intcnor bills and jungles. Thoru caD» 1 suppose bo 
no doubt that they aco tho tcronanU of a race which 
occupied India before tho Uindus Thoy aro ovidontly 
tho romains of an olomont tho greater portion of which 
has been absorbed by or amalgamated with tho lilodcm 
Indian race. And regarding the Pre Dravidion race 
os a toco of Ncgntoi ho says that among somo of tho 
inferior tribes of the south tho romama of tho thick lips 
tho very black skin and otbor fcaturoa may still bo 
traced but colour, perhaps oxcoptod tho abongmol 
fcatnrea aro probably gradually wearing away This 
theory which had mot with certain silent opposition in 
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certain quaiters, was re-stated with vigour not long ago 
by Dr Keane His argument is best stated in his own 
words After premising that “all the pie-histoiic move- 
ments mast m fact be assumed to have set from the 
north southwards, so that the whole of the Peninsula 
was occupied during the Stone Ages, successive streams 
of primitive peoples descending from the Himalayan and 
Vindhjan slopes to the extremity of the mainland,” he 
says — “The hrst arrivals were undoubtedly the NegrUos, 
whom I have called the ‘ submeiged element,’ because 
they now form the substratum, have nowhere preserved 
their racial oi social independence, have even lost their 
oiiginal Negiito speech, and are now everywhere mciged 
in the surrounding Kolarian and Dravidian populations 
Whence came this black element, the presence of which 
I hope heic to place beyond reasonable doubt? Herr 
Pelihnger thinks they reached India partly from Africa 
and paitly from Australia But I cannot believe that 
theie are two black strains m India One satishes all 


the conditions and that one can scarcely have come cither 
from Africa \\hich is barred by the Indian Ocean or from 
Australia uliicli IS shut olT by the Eastern Archipelago 
Moico\ei, both Afi leans and Australians are mostly tall 
(tiw f<<-t eight to ton inches), whereas the DraMdians 
a.iui Kol, in uis, amongst wlrom black is conspicuous, are 
m 'tly all ^nder^l/(•d — the Koravas (live feet thieo inches) 
ind 111 uiy Iviia\a woiiion re.il dwarfs (about four feet 
ntim uulao, the Jii mgs still sliorter, and arc hve feet, 
.’.oio- n. f-air Uet eight inches Tin. infcropco is that in 
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:h* •! r't autochthc-iii were pigmies ,ippaicntly 
'<■ tl << \ttiiottht. PbillipuK s and to the b'lm uigs 
adl >‘jrt'uin j m tile ?.l il ly Iknuisuh. I’rom 
1. ti’ ’.odp, -H. id' d XegutO' cjuld t,i.tl\ ha\o 
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grultuily spread over tho Peomsala most |>robal)l> m 
carl> Pala'ohlhic Umci Their spoor may overyw hero 
be followed from Wgitwd ilat»faceJ curl> haired, hocch 
of Ai^am * with tho thick protuberant lips of tho Negro 
to tho ftwatlh) aud irregatar featured Ncpalcw Jlayas 
and ihaico to tho numerous 5an/4/s of ChoU Nogpur 
with a cast of couatcnaoco aluioat approacbing tho 
Negro t>pw and to tho uoghbounng Dhuntyat (lihuiui 
yas) with 'coarso ncgro'likc features and frizJ> hair 
and tho dimmutno Juang jungle folk with deprLS.<>ed 
nosat bone dilated nostnii largo mouth very thick lips 
and block fnrzlcd hair Tito kindred i)Aan^riri hhonds 
and Ciondi of tho Viudh>aa Itaogo show to this da> 
features moro c1om;]> rcscmbtiog tbo foirrr ncjruiype 
than ony I ha\o met with amongU Uio tnbes of Bengal 
Thus i)i>caks Dalton who knew theso \ indb^an hill men 
well, and who odds that hero wo still tlnd sjiccimoDs of 
Iho lowest typo of bumaalt) creatures who might justly 
bo regarded as tho anmipro\cd descendants of tbo 
manufactoron of tho stono implomonti found m tbo 
Damodar Coal Llelds^ Theso aro tho true aborigines, 
tbo liuros from whom a considerable projicrtion of tbo 
block pigment la dcri>ed that bos darkened tho skins of a 
largo section of tho (Indian) population I'quall) un 
mistakublo ovldonccs of tho undcrl>mg Negroid clomout 
aro presented by tho low cable bill mou of tho southom 
uplands. Sorao years ago, Dra V Jagor and G Koerbin 
collected a great body of anthropological data from o\or 
two hundred and lift} of these abongine^i roprcsonling 
03 many os fifty four tnbea from olmoat over} part of 
tbo Madras Prcsidcnc} Since then tho list has been 
supplemented by tho roscarchos of Mr E Thurston of 
Mr H V Nonjundayya of Mjsoro and of Mr Anantha 
kriflbua Ijcr of (3ochm Wo aro now, therefore m a 
position to speak with confidonce of tho general physical 
chomctcnstics of theso junglo ^looplcs It will 
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suffice to say that Negroid contacts and influences are 
almost everywhere betrayed in the black colour, crisp or 
frizzly hair, broad nose, thick lips, low stature, very long 
arms, and other marked Negro traits of these aborigines 
Thus, the Yeddas of Travancoie are described as all but 
black, with hair very black, wavy and cusp and similar 
characters are attributed to the Paniyans of the Wynaad, 
the Kadars and Malasars of Coimbatore and Cochin, the 
Kurumbars and Iiulas of the Nilgiiis, the Malayalis, the 
Palhs, Shanaib and Katumaratis of the Salem District, 
the Vellalas of Madura and above all to the Paniyans of 
pronounced Negro features Dr Keane also adduces 
the evidence derived from numerous recent photographs, 
“ which also reveal ” according to him “Negroid traits” 
in a very striking manner Such are the Kadar men, 
several of the Malayan and Iruvallan women, the Izhuva 
and Thandapulaya groups (in Cochin). He then adds — 

“Now comes the question, how have the present Diavidian 
and Kolaiian low castes acquiied these Negroid character's 
^\hlch could not have been brought from beyond the Hindu- 
Kush or the Himalayas, where the indigenous populations 
have al^\a^s been either white, regular -featured Aryans of 
Caucasic t>pe or else yellow, lank-haired Mongols? The 
infeience seems obvious that these Diavidians and Kolarians 
uio a blond in diverse propoitions of Asiatic intruders with 
the true black indigenes of the Peninsula In other words, 
they acquired their Negroid characters by secular intei- 
muighngs r\ith Negrito aborigines ’’ 

If this IS so, how did the original aborigines lose their* 
own language ? Dr Keane thinks that they dropped it 
as thev got absorbed by the Kolarians and Dravidians 
ileie IS his theory in full — 

“ licnond the Vindhjan E ingo, they (the Kolarians vho, 
'CC' iduig to liiin, came from the north-east and the Dra- 
vulun-., who c line iiom the nortli-wcat) have oveijwhoio 
.h'H'-hfd or nijliotd both the Negrito substratum and the 
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EoUiiiin indl^tones. Plonco it {■ that at prosont all tbo natiTOS 
of tho touthom upUnd*— ilyaoro Coorg Cochin Trav-oncoro 
etc. fpook vaiioat forma of tbo Dnvidlan mothor tongno 
Here again Hr Ananthakrishna I>or nDconaciously gupplios 
gome portlcnlan of groat ethnical valuo. Tboa no loam that 
the NaUn Malayahun apeak a mUoA Tamil Malayalam ilialcct 
with soeb a peenUor pronunciation aa to bo qaito anintoUigiblo 
to tho moro cultured DrarldUna of tho plaina In fact thoir 
command of artionlato speech la ao weak that tho dofoot is 
mado up by gaturet, llio NayodU nlao apeak Malayolom 
and pronounco it ao badly that aUungora cannot easily 
comprehend thoir apeceh and tho samo la truo of the 
Pnlayona, if not of all tbo jonglo pooplos without oxcoption 
All thia finds Its oountorpart araongat tho doacondanU of tho 
{donlation nogrooa, whoao mothor tonguea bavot for many 
generations, boon EogUah, French Spanish or Portuguoso ^ot 
the> still oootinuo to miapronounoo or apoak those languagos 
barbarously Tho phoaomonon Is oxplainod by tbo Bussian 
explorer Mlklukbo Maday who rightly attnbutos the absolute 
impoaslblhty of our imitating cortain uttoraoccs in somo of tbo 
New Oumea languages to fundamental dlfferencoa in tbo 
anatomical struoturo of tho larynx and tho wbolo mnaoular 
syitem of the orgnot of speooh In tbo two mcos (European 
and Papuan) But anatomioal dilTeroni^ imply racial diffor 
encea, and thus wo again sea that tbo Cochin and other low 
caato aborigines now fpeakiog broken Dravidion diolecta were 
not originaJly Dravidians but os above pointed out a blend 
in dlverae proportions of super imposed Negrito Kolorion and 
Dravidlan racial strata. 

Sneh 18 tho theory of Dr Koane in nearly his own 
words While he is definite m bis views and goes as for 
as one conld m tho line of argninentation he puts for 
ward there ore ^'mtc^8 who are inclined to be a great 
deal moro cautions m their inferences They are content 
to leave matters m a more fluid state. They are 
impressed with the difficulty of evolvmg anything like a 
reasonable theory out of the conflicting data available. 
While Dr Keane finds namistakable traces of a snb 
merged Negnto element in the South Indian population 
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M Louis Lapicque finds no evidence of a race as regards 
purity of race to he compared, for instance, to the 
Negritoes of the Andamanese Mr M Lapicque has 
been rather widely followed by a number of recent 
writers Mr E Thurston, whose knowledge of South 
Indian jungle tribes is unique, and Dr A C Haddon 
incline to favour the term “ Pre-Dr avidian ” Mr E 
Thurston styles them the modern representatives of the 
Dasyus (referred to in the Hindu sacred writings and 
tradition) or black skinned, noseless, unholy savages 
According to recent nomenclature, these Pre-Dr avidians 
are said to belong to the group of Melanoiis Dohcho- 
cephalic Gymoti ichi, or dark skinned, narrow headed people 
with wavy or curly (not woolly) hair, who are further 
differentiated from many of the Dravidian classes — 
Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, etc — by shortness of stature 
and broad (Platyrhme) noses That the primitive in- 
habitant of South India was dolichocephalic or sub- 
dolichocephalic is amply proved by the researches of 
Mr Thurston among the jungle tribes of the Tamil, 
Telugu and Malayalam tracts The table of cephalic 
indices published by him strikingly illustrates this point 

Both Ml Thmston and Dr Haddon agree in thinking 
that the Pre-Dravidians are ethnically related to the 
Veddas of Ceylon and the Sakais of the Malaya 
Peninsula Mr Thurston thus sums up his theory 
bi'efly in one of his lecent contributions — 

“ These are,” he says, “ strong grounds for the belief that 
the Pre-Dravidrans are ethnically related to the Yeddas of 
Ceylon, the Toalas of the Celebes, the Batin of Sumatra, the 
Sakais of the Malaya Peninsula, and possibly the Australians 
Much hterature has been devoted to the theoiy of the 
connection between the " Dravidians ” and the Australians, 
partly on the strength of certain characters which the Dravidian 
and Austrahan languages have in common and the use by certain 
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Dreviilun cailc4 (Kall^ anJ Mttwvan) of ft curvc»l ori\or> 

T%co»lcn Uiro\’rinfi fcHcx mUchI ^ «ifii TaJt which J4 nuiiiiobctl 
to tear a rci^mblaftco to tho Vu^ralitn boomcrani^ Iluiloy 
ovoQ wont w far alto tay tha on onfioar) cool> such ai ono 
can tcDomooR the kollonof an) Last India \c in tho Lomlon 
Docki would if fctnppoJ luki very well for an \ufrtralun 
olthoi 4 ,h ibo aVnll and tho lower jaw otv boncia]l> Icis coarse 
\ccording to Wallace tho }mlo Malaga trchijiclago corapna 
iDg tho i Janda of Uomoo Java and Sumatra wai fonuer)> 
coQDcctcd by Malacca with tho \%latlc contmont whito tbo 
\u^lro*Mala}an Archipelago compntiogCiIcbcf thoMoIuccui 
clc^ wai directly conneetd with Australia \n Imjwrlant 
cthnograpliic fact ii that tho uiotliod of tree clitnbiDg b> 
ucaoi of Liuiboo jicSi rcsortod to hy tiro Da^aka of Hornfo 
aa Riron b> Wallace mlglit liavo bixa wntten on toamalai 
tliUi of Southem Ia<lU and would Bpjd) ojuall) well in ovary 
detail to the Pm Drandian Kodirs who inhabit that mountain 
range SuU further alBnitici between these pcoido and tbo 
mhabitinti of tho Malaya Nrchljiolago aro illuitratod h) tho 
practice of chippiog tho iocuor teeth on 1 tho wearing b) adult 
focaalca of a bamboo hair comb tho do»iga on which boars a 
sinking rcvmblancij to that on tho combs worn by womo 
MaU>a Inbes This theory nxuivcd support from or is ratbor 
parluUy Uat»od upon tho iorostigations of writers who ha\o 
worked amongst tho Sakaii on tho coo liand and tbo Vustru 
liana on tbo other W ntlng of tho racial albniUoa of tho 
Sakaia, Sb»at and Ulagdon wnte \d oltemalivo theory 
comes to us on tbo high authorit) of Vircbow who puts it 
forward howovor in a somowhat tentaiivo manner It oon 
aists in rogoiding tho Sakai as an outlying biusoh of a racial 
group formed by tho \odda (of Ceylon) TamU Knrumba and 
Auatralian races Of thoso tho height is variable 

bat in all four of tbo races compared it U certainly greater 
than that of tho Negnto racoa. Tbo akin colour again It is 
true, agroos to a romorkablo degreo but tho gonerol hair 
chanctor appoort to bo unifornily long, block and wavy 
and tbo skull index on tho other band appears to Indicate 
consistently a doUchocephallo or a long shaped hood 
Koforring to tbo Sokols, tboy remark — In evidenco of thoir 
stnldag rosomblanca to tbo Veddas it is perhaps worth 
Temaiking that one of tbo brothora Sarasln who bad lived 
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among the Yeddas and knew them very well, when shown a 
photograph of a typical Sakai, at first supposed it to he a 
photogiaph of a Vedda ” 

Commenting on this passage, Mi Thurston writes — 

“ For myself, when I first saw the photographs of Sakais 
published by Skeat and Blagden, it was difficult to lealize 
that I was not looking at pictures of Kadiis, Paniyans, 
Kuiumbais or other jungle folk of Southern India ” 

Then again, writing of the racial affinities of the 
Austiahans, Piof B Semon says — 

“ We must, without hesitation, presume that the an- 
cestors of the Australians stood, at the time of their immigra- 
tion to the continent, on a lower i ung of culture than their 
hvmg representatives of to-day Whence and in what manner 
the immigration took place it is difficult to determine In the 
neighbouring quarter of the globe, there lives no race which 
IS closely related to the Australians Their nearest neigh- 
bouis, the Papuans of New Guinea, the Malays of Sunda 
Islands, and the Maoris of New Zealand, stand in no close 
relationship to them On the other hand, we find further 
away, among the Dravidian aborigines of India, t^qpes which 
remind us forcibly of the Australians in their anthropological 
characters In drawing attention to the resemblance of the 
hiU-tribes of the Deccan to the Austiahans, Huxley says 
An oidinary cooly such as one can see among the sailors of 
any newly arrived East India vessel, would, if stripped, pass 
very well for an Australian, although the skull and the lower 
jaw are generally less coarse ’ Huxley here goes a little too 
far in his accentuation of the similarity of type We are, 
wever, undoubtedly confronted with a number of characters 

ull formation, features, wavy curled hair — in common 
Ceyloi^en the Austmliaus and Diavidians, which gam m im- 
Sakais^ce from the fact that by the researches of Norris, Bleak 
Much a number of points of resemblance between the 

conne*j,lian and Dravidian languages have been discovered, and 
paiLljiflgpite the facts that the homes of the tw'o races aie so 
and -^iiart and that a number of races are w'edged m between 
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tbom^ vrhoto laoguAgdt hato no niUtionship srhAtovcrto oithor 
tho Druridlan or \u*lral;An Thoro i* mach that ipoaki m 
fftToai of tho riovr tliat tho Aastniliani and tho Dnividians 
sprang from s common main branch of tho human raco 
According to tho laborlons researches of Paul and Fntx 
Sonuin tho \oddaa of Co>loo trhom ono might call Pro 
Dravidtant would roprosent an ofT shoot from this main stem 
When thoj* branched off thoy stood on a vcr> low rung of 
doTolopmont and scorned to havo mado hirdl> ao> progress 
worth mentioning.” 

In this passage tho torms DraNidian aborigines 
"Dravidians and Pro«Dravidians aro uacd in a 
rather loose manner and ono is not qnito clear as to who 
it 18 that ProL hemon is rcaH> writing of It would 
appear that following tho earlier writers who used tho 
term Dranduin to represent tho Pre^Dravidians 
as well 03 the Pravidians, ho uses the ono as synony 
moos with tho other in one place whito bo reserves tho 
title of Pre Dravidion to the Voddos. At tho same 
tinae, it scorns apparent ho is thinking of Dmvidtans 
proper when ho spoaka of tho longnsgo of Dravidians 
and calls in tho help of Iinguistio analog) to decide in 
lus favour Tho same confusion is to bo traced in tho 
writings of moro recent wnters. This shows how 
necessary it is to use tho term Dra>idian m its more 
restricted sense of designating the more advanced castes 
and tribes of Soutbom India speaking the languages that 
have been grouped undoc tho bead of Dravidion If 
tho language of tho Dravidians proper was also the 
language of Pro Dravidians Prof bemon and those who 
have followed him maj have some juatificatvon for theic 
use of terms m tho monner they have done But it is 
almost a case of begging the question when wa assume 
that their languages were identical It is true that all 
speak the some languages now having regard to the 
Imguistio areas in which they hve but havo they done 
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so in piimeval times ^ If not, can it make foi scientific 
accuiacy if this teimmological inexactitude is perpetuated 
ludetinitely ? It may be conceded that ceitain at least 
of the jungle tribes of Southern India have much in 
common with the Veddas of Ceylon, the Sakais and the 
other tribes of Malay Peninsula and with the Australian 
aborigines But it is a question if the Dravidian proper 
did not find his way into Australia as well in later times 
If he did, the existence of the boomerang in Australia 
and the resemblances that have been traced between 
the Dravidian and Australian languages are easily ex- 
plained This aspect of the question will be further 
referred to later on in this chapter It may suffice here 
for the present to note that such a migration in primeval 
times IS rendered probable when we remember that 
otherwise it is difficult to explain the observed similar” 
ities in language and social system m the Dravidians 
proper and the Australians 

That Australia was open on the north and north-west 
to primitive migration both from India and Papuasia 
seems admitted by those who have considered this 
question m any detail “ That such migrations took 
place,” writes Dr A S. Keane, “scarcely admits of 
any doubt,” and the Pev John Matthew concludes that 
the (Australian) continent was first occupied by a 
homogeneous branch of the Papuan race either from New 
Guinea or Malaysia and that these first arrivals, to be 
regarded as tiue aborigines, passed into Tasmania, which 
at tuat time probably formed continuous land with 
Australia Thus the now extinct Tasmanians uould 
represent the primitive type, which, m Australia became 
modified, but not effaced, by crossing with later immi- 
grants, chiefly from India These are identified, as they 
ha\e been by other Kthnologists, with the Dravidians, 
and the writer remarks that ‘ although the Australians 
aie still in a state of savagery and the Dravidians of India 
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ha^c bccQ foe many ages a people civilized in a great 
measure and ixjsscsscd of litcmtun, tbo two peoples are 
affiliated b) dcepl) marked charactcnstics in their social 
syitoiu 03 shown by the bootnemog which unless locallv 
o\olved must ha\o been introduced from India But 
the variations m the physical characters of the natives 
appear to bo too great to bo accountcil for by a single 
graft hence* Malays also are introduced from the Eastern 
Archipelago which w'ould oaplain both the straight hair 
m many diatncts and a number of pure Malay words m 
several of the natuo languages. Tbo evidence of Gcolog) 
appears to support this view *It it highly probable 
wntes Mr M T Blanford in bis Manual of Geology 
of India that the metamorphte area of Lastern Burma 
>va8 land m tertiary penod and that the older tertiary 
deposits of Assam Burma and the Malaya Islands wore 
formed m a deep gulf around and aiuongst an archipelago 
liko that now existing further to tbo southnuit Some 
peculiarities of the recent Fauna indicate a connection 
betwi^en the Malaya Xslauds. Bontbom India and Africa in 
early tertiary times aod a land area may have extended 
to the south of India at this period That migration 
from India ^va8 posaiblo m pcimoval times may bo inferred 
to some extent by the fact that migration has long been 
gomg on from the eastern Sea board of India to Burma 
and the French Indies on tbo one side and the Straits 
Settlements on the other In tbo former inscriptions 
and orchitectoral remains attest to Indian migration 
withm historical times, while in the latter — in Java and 
Sumatra m particular — Hindu influonca was at one time 
so predominant both in religion and arts that volumes 
have been devoted to thorn by Dutch wrriters Apparently 
Kahuga kings and people occupied the islands m the fifth 
and the sixth contones of the Christian era, if not eorher 
Inscnptions found m West Java specifically name Kalmga 
in India as the region from which the Hindu colonists 
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einigi8jted ** Kalinga ” was in populai Javanese cor- 
rupted into “ Kling ” a name by which all people of 
India, irrespective of race oi cieed, are still known to the 
Javanese and others Kalinga was in ancient times the 
name given to a kingdom on the east coast of India 
which had its capital at Vengi or Vegi, in the modern 
Kistna District Even now, migration to Straits Settle- 
ments fiom the Distiicts of South Arcot and ianjoie is 
a well-recognized fact, and. often exceeds 50,000 peisons 
in a year 

Now we come to the Dravidians proper As already 
pointed out, much confusion in thought and writing has 
crept in by the loose use of the term “ Diavidian ” If we 
restrict the term “Pre-Dravidian” to the race that is now 
represented by jungle tribes and servile castes of Southern 
India, we shall have gained a distinct step forwaidin 
Indian Ethnological terminology We can, in that case, 
reserve the term “ Dravidian ” to the castes and tribes 
which, broadly speaking, are fairly advanced in the social 
scale and are speaking either one or other of the Dravi- 
dian languages or dialects The term “Dravidian” it 
would be best to reserve to the generality of the South 
Indian people who are neither “ Pie-Dravidian ” nor 
“ Aryan,” using the latter term in its usually accepted 
sense Who were these Dravidians and how did they 
reach Southern India? There are divergent theories on 
these interesting questions and all that can be attempted 
here is but a brief reference to them The earlier specu- 
lators in Indian ethnological discussions were mostly 
philologists, who based their classification of races on 
language By observing a certain number of common 
characteristic features of a number of languages, they 
concluded that the races who spoke those languages 
should belong to the same race. Though this principle 
of classification of races has been verv generally 
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ducrodiUd it has UDfortaaatoI> loft aomo relics of its 
fonuor stroagth lo man}' difTorcni places. Amongst these 
India miift bo counted os one. These philologisU 
observed man> chamc^riBtics common to Turanian 
hmguages amongst which tho> brought m the Dravidian 
group and from them they inferred os was usual m their 
da>8 the racial identity of tho vanous peoples speaking 
them Thus were tho Dravidiana traced to the Tura 
man family Tho theory was developed m its coinplotest 
form by IVIax Muller and Bunsen and widely followed 
until very recently b> most writers on Indian History 
According to Max Muller and Bunsen there wero Tura 
man migrations towards the north and towurds tho south 
One migration to the north settled on tho Rivers 
Meikong Menom the IfTawad> and the Brahmaputra 
and formed tbo Tai tribes whilo one to the south fol 
lowed the courses of tbo Amur and tbo Lena and founded 
the Tangusic tribes A second migration to tbo south 
finding the country occupied pushed on to the islands 
and the sou and Laid the foundation of tbo Mala> tnbes, 
while a second to the north is supposed to have ongi 
nated the numerous Mongol tribes and to bavo pressed 
westward along tbo chain of Altai Mountoina. ‘^till a 
third to the north produced tbo Turkish peoplos oven os 
far west as the Urol Mountains aud the Prontior of 
Europe A third to tho sooth is believed to have 
advanced towards Tibot and India and m later times to 
have poured its hordes through the Himalayas and to have 
formed the ongmal native population of India The lost 
Turanian wanderers to the south were, occordmg to this 
theory the forefathers of tho Tamils and allied peoples 
and the last to tho north wore tho ancestors of the Fmns 
and of the Basques m Spam as well as of the Somsieds 
m Siberia All those moving streams of people it 
should be remembered flowed from tho mountain 
plateaus of Central Asia long before the Histone penod 
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This fcheoiy is, houc\er, open to criticism The only 
evidence of these Tiuaniun migialions lies in the stiuc- 
ture of a number of l.in;^u,ige'> Neithei tradition, nor 
song, monument, noi historic il record has pccbcivedany 
mention of these pnine\ul wander mg'> of the first races 
of Turanian men and uomen T'he theory rcst'^ solely 
on the morphological chr-i'iihcation of languages. The 
upholders of the theory believe that this ela^'^ification 
may be used a teat of race inasmuch as, according 
to them, all those who speak isolating languages belong 
to one racial stock, those who speak inficMonal languages 
to another, those others who speak agglutinative langu- 
ages to still another, and so on The argument, 
however, fails when applied to the agglutinative languages, 
the very ones upon which the theoiy in (piestion rests, 
for the speakers of these belong to difiercnt racial 
stocks 

If Mr Keane’s view be correct, the whole theory is 
untenable He says that isolating, intJeMonal, and 
polysynthetic families of languages are all derived from 
separate agglutinative types “The true test of agglu^ 
tmatioD,’’ he says, “ is the pow'er of particles to become 
detached and shift then places m the combined form 

A vast number of languages are of this agglutinat- 
ing order, from which all the others have emerged in 
diverse directions . From that stage language 
developed according to its different initial tendencies in 
various diiections towards complete decomposition 

as in the isolating state of the Indo-Chinese group ; 
partial decomposition as in the particular languages of 
the Malayo-Polyne'^ian group , Polysynthesis, as in most 
of the American groups , and synthesis as m the inflect- 
ing Aryan, Semitic, and Hametic groups And if 

it IS objected that some languages have never got beyond 
the agglutinating stage, the answer is that some animals 
have never got beyond the classes of fishes or reptiles ’’ 
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Thi» Ibcorj of ovolutjoa of ipccch baa been objected 
to by tho upholJor* of tho old» but now cxplodtJ thoorj 
of root ongiQ Tbua ba>co upcaWi of the magical 
frontier bciuocQ Iluxion and a^gluUoation ubich can 
novor bo cleared unco to pana from agglutination to 
mtlciioa (a to rcNolnllont-o tho whole aybtciu ot thought 
and langoago and tho basis on which it rests and break 
with tho past psychological hutory and tendencies of 
speech But as Jeapersen says ro\olutions do take 
place m the \^orId of languages, even if they take inoro 
time than it takes tho branch to ebango their constitu 
lions. If a thousand years sulheo to change a tyjio of 
speech liko that of king Alfred Into tho totally dilTcrcnt 
one of Qaccn ^^ctona then the mneh longer jicnod 
which Palo.'ontologi&U and Zoologists accent to mankind 
on this earth could work sUII greater wonders bayce 
stands with regard to theso tbreo or four types of spci'ch 
10 moch the samo atlitndo which NatnralisU kept with 
regard to tho notion of * Bpocics before Darwin 
came 

Dt CaldwcU one of tho snpportors of N \Y passage 
theory is strongly against tho Sontborn Dravidians being 
classed in regard to their physical cbaractoristica inth 
tho 'Taranians ot Mongolians Forgnsson cnnonaly 
enongb attributes a sonthem origin to them but yot 
calls them Turanians Dr Caldwell thinks that thoro is 
no dllTctenco between tho heads or features of tho Dravi 
dmns and thoso of the Brahmans, and says that tho 
Tonotica of feature or physiognomy and colour are so 
mmnte and unimportant that m tho abaonca of any class 
difference in tho shape of tho bead they arc consistent 
with tho supposition of ononoss of blood and may bo 
safely referred to local social and individual causes of 
difference — tho caste system, tho prohibition of inter 
marriages and social intercourse, and the absence of 
common bonds of sympathy The Dmvidian type of 
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iK'acl, lio Kjus., V, ill c\cn hujii to bu (hructi} comfuircd 
with the LMiropui'.n Kseii .imteig the lo.’.ci cli,->eTof 
DraMtli.vUh, the Monj;oluin -iinuethiie^'^ of ^kin, hc.uitine^^j 
of hail, tlatne-j^of face, and tlie jieciih ir uionotenou-. olr.o 
lino of the Mongolian coiupl. Mon are never inci with 
As regards othei dementi of the Mongolian tspe, it la 
chidly, if not lolelv, among tiie lower daiici tint they 
aic been, and thes do not coiiitiLiite liu> class Upeof any 
caste whatevei Tluyarc, Dr Caldwell i>i, exceptional 
instances, which sciredy at all afh'ct the gcner.il rule. 
He adds, “ I h ive no doubt tiip.t siiniltr exceptional m- 
btunccs could e.isilv bo pointed out amongst the lower 
classes of our own race ” On liie whole, ne is inclined to 
bcdicvo m the Caucasian pin steal t\pe of the DravidiaDS. 
To pirne the' goneia! eoireetness of his re isonuig, he points 
to the phjsioal Upe of Todas, who aie so distinctly 
Caucasic in the opinion of many pei soils that thev have 
been legaidod as Celts, ilomaiis, .fe.Vs, etc Ot all Dia- 
vidian tubes, they have been most thoioughlv guarded by 
their secluded position fium Brahmamcal intluenccs 
Instead of being more Mongol-hke than the AL>aniaed 
Diavidians, they aic distmctl} Caueasic Su Geoige 
Campbell is of the same opinion. Di Caldwell and Sir 
Geoige Campbell, though they believe m the Caucasic 
type of the Diavidians, do not assign satisfactoi} leasous 
foL then belief The N -W Passage thcoij is then stumb- 
ling block The fact seems to be that the Caucasic human 
type, having evolved itself m the Northern regions of 
Africa, successively spread itself over Noithein Africa, 
Southern India and Australia through the then existing 
Indo- African-Austral continent, northwards to Iberia and 
thence to West and Central Europe The first migrat- 
groups seem to have been of a low type, and to one 
of these must be traced, through the then existing Indo- 
Afiicau continent, the peoples of Southern India by a 
melanchoroid Caucasian type during the late pliocene 
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and early plcittoccno times, from the East or tbo South, 
m all probability from the Soath That such tho 
cose is proved not oai> by tho fact that tho Dravidian 
DOW presenU a mclanchoroid Caocasia physical typo but 
also by tho fact that the Australians roLam certain 
Caucasian ph>ajcal charoctenstics which could on)> bo 
explained by a migration of Indian Mclanchoroid Cauca 
sions into Australia when tbo Indo-Afrlcan Austral 
contiacnt existed and Australia was acccssiblo on tbo 
north and north west sides to migrations from both India 
and Papoasia. Leading Ethnologists ore strongly of 
opinion that thcro is a marked rcsomblanco between tho 
physical t}pe of the Lrandmoa and that of the Austra 
bans 

Flower and Lydekker being under Caucasian Melon 
choroid tho Dmvidlans and Voddas of Coylon and in 
regard to Australia sa> that it might have boon ongi 
Dally peopled with fnzxly haired MoJanesians but a 
strong infusion of somo other race probably rv low form 
of Caucasian Melanchoroid such os that which still 
inhabits the mtonor of the soutbem parts of India has 
spread throughout the land from tbo north west and 
produced a modiGcatian of tbo physical characters 
especially of the hair Mr Crooko sa^s that tho Dravid 
lans represent an emigration from tbo Afneon continent 
and Professor Semon says that * the features of tho 
Australians with all their oglmoas and coarseness 
frequently remind one of tho Coucasian features. Da 
Quatrefoges recogmtes tho existence of Caucasian, 
Negro and Mongol elements in Austroha and lastly 
GigJioh goes so for os to speak of an Aryan element m 
Australia. 

Again Zoology Geology and Botany oro all at one m 
declaring that South India in early timee was peopled 
from tho south and not by the N W Passes of India 
Peechel suggested that the primeval home of rn^n was a 
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continent now sunk below the suiface of the Indian 
Ocean which extended along the south of Asia as it is at 
present, towards the east as far as Further India and the 
islands, and towaids the west as far as Madagascar and 
the south-east shores of Africa To this hypothetical 
continent he gave the name of Lemuria, from the mam- 
mals of that name which were characteristic of it 
Though the Lemuiian hypothesis as at first propounded 
and for the purposes it was originally intended to serve, 
has been rightly rejected by Wallace, yet his categorical 
denial of an Indo- African- Austral continent in pre-tertiary 
times cannot be accepted. It has been pointed out that 
he has not fully stated the facts, and that the actual 
distribution of certain genera, of birds, fishes, reptiles 
and land mollusca, is strongly suggestive of dry land 
having foiraerly extended from Southern India to Mada- 
gascar This view has been confirmed by the investi- 
gations of the Indian Geological Survey 

Mr Oldham says that, at the close of the juiassic period, 
the land connection with Africa was still maintained, as 
also in the cretacious period, the close of which witnessed 
the great outburst of volcanic activity which buried the 
whole of Western India deep in lava and ashes, contem- 
poraneous with the great series of earth movements 
which resulted in the elevation of the Himalayas and the 
extra Peninsular ranges generally In the tertiary era, 
we find no farther evidence of land connection with 
Africa, at an early period, the West Coast was appro- 
ximately in its present position and it is probable that 
at the close of the cretacious and commencement of the 
eocene period, the great Indo-African continent was 
finally broken up and all but the remnants in India and 
South Africa sunk finally beneath the sea 
A thud objection to the Turanian and N -W Passage 
hypothesis is that they make the physical type of the 
Dravidians Mongolian Mr Hodgson, who is followed 
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by bter writers sa>B, ibat m tbo Tamilian form tboro is 
less height, less 8)'mmotr}, mora dnmpincss and Hesh 
than m ibo Aryan m fact a aomowbat loicago contone 
cansed by the largo check bones loss perpendicularity m 
tho fcatorcs to tbo front occasioned not bo much by 
defect of forehead and chm as by excess of jaws and 
mouth, a larger proportion of face to bead and less 
ronndness m tbo latter a broader Hatter face with 
feature! less symmetncal bat perhaps more expresswe 
at least of mdlTidoalit) a shorter wider nose often 
clubbed at tho end and famished with round nostrils 
eyes less and less fully opened and less ovonly crossing 
the face by their lino of aperture ears larger lips 
thicker beard doflciont colonr brunotte as in the 
Aryan typo, bat darker on tho whole and as in it \ory 
vanons. It may bo at onco bluntly said that this 
description does not in tho least apply to tho DraTidians 
whether civilized or unanlizod, of Southern India. As 
Br Caldwell says ~ Many of those phy^sical obarac 
tenstics which Mr Hodgson attnbntes to the Tamihans 
may undoubtedly bo observed In the Sub-Himolayan 
tribes of Nepal and Assam, and in a smaller degree in 
tbo Santals and Eels bat m these two it has been 
pomted out by eminent Induin and Foreign Ethnologists 
that tho Dravidian type prevails Tho moxpedieney of 
using as a general appellation so dednite a term as 
Tamilian appears from tho error into which Mr Hodgson 
has fallen of attributing the same or similar physical 
charactenabes to the DravidiaaB or Tamihans of Boathem 
India, as to his northern Tamilian tnbea though 
they differ from these almost os much as do the Brah 
mms themBelves, On the whole it seems that Mr 
Hodgson and others of the school persuaded by amnlari 
ties of hngual characteristics m the so-called Turanian 
group of languages, were led to believe m a sunilarity of 
physical type among tho different members of that group 
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Though this view has something to be said for it, it 
has not been by any means unifounly accepted It has 
been lejected wholesale by Sir Heibert Bisley. Sir 
William Tuinei, the gieat Cramologist, has also not 
accepted that part of the theory which finds similarities 
between the Dravidians and the Austialians He finds 
the diffeiences between the skulls of the two peoples too 
radical to admit of their origins being identical He 
says that “ by a careful comparison of Australian and 
Dravidian Crania, there ought not to be much difficulty 
m distinguishing one from the other The comparative 
study of the characters of the two series of crania has 
not led me to the conclusion that they can be adduced in 
support of the theory of the unity of the two people ” It 
IS a question if the term “Dravidian” is here used in the 
strict sense of defining a person who is neither a “ Pre- 
Dravidian ” nor an “Ar>an” There is some evidence 
in the writings of Sir William himself to show that he 
IS actually thinking of “ Pie-Dravidians” while he is 
writing of “ Dravidians ” Sir Herbert Eisley follows 
him so far as to say that his is “ the last word of scienti- 
fic authority ” But Sir Herbert’s own theory is some- 
what complicated He denies that the Dravidians ever 
came through the North-West Passes of India and 
suggests that “ they are the earliest inhabitants of India 
of whom we have any knowledge ” He also agrees with 
Sir William Turner m the view that no direct evidence 
of either a past or a present Negrito population in India 
has yet been obtained This naturally leads him to a 
novel classification, based primarily on anthropometric 
grounds, of the Dravidians, a term which, according to 
him, would include both Pre-Dravidians and Dravidians 
While to Mr Thurston, for instance, the Pamyans of 
Malabar and the South-East Wynaad are typical of the 
Pre-Dravidian tribes of Southern India, to Sir Herbert 
Bisley, the self-same Pamyans are one of the two “ most 
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cbamctodstio rcprcsentativcg of tho Dravidmo t>po m all 
India between tho Valloy of tho Ganges and tho Island 
of Ce>lon tho other being tbo Sanlals. Tho Sontals 
according to Dr Kcano arc not Drovidmns at all but a 
tnbo belonging to tho Eolarians Whoro sneh funds 
mental dilTorcncea and viows exist It is best to be n littlu 
more explicit. In denying a tmns Hiiuala>an origin to 
the Drav'idians Sir Herbert sa>8 ho combats tho viov. of 
Sir WUiam Wilson Hunter that Iho DruMdians and 
Kolanans belonged to ono racial stock and that thoy 
entered by the N W and N "B Passes of India and 
camo into conllict later on tbo Vmdb^'os from whence 
tho Dravidlana marched dawn to tho sooth Thisthcorj 
ds olread) stated above is hosed partial)} on the writings 
of Max Muller and Bnnson Sir Herbert in rejecting it 
says* — The basis of this theory 18 obscure. Its account 
of the Dravidians seems to rest upon a supposed affinity 
between tbo Brnhui dialect of Belocbiston and tho 
langnogcs of Southsm India whiM tho hypothesis of 
the north>c&steni origin of tho Kolanans depends on tho 
fancied recogmtion of Mongolian obaractonstics among 
tho peopio of Ohntla Nagpur Bat m tbo first place tho 
distmotlon botwoon Kolanans and Dravidians is purely 
lingnistio and does not correspond to any difiToroncos of 
ph}*Bical type. Secondly it is oxtromoly improbable that 
a largo body of very black and conspicuously long headed 
types should have come from the ono region of the earth 
which 16 peopled exclusively by races with broad heads 
and yellow complexions. With this we may dismiss the 
theory which assigns a trons Himalayan ongm to tho 
Dravidians. Taking them os wo find them it may 
safely be said that their present geographical distnbution 
the marked uniformity of physical characters among the 
more primitive members of the group -^^their onimiatio 
rehgion their distmctive languages their stone monu 
ments and their retention ^ a pnimtiv© sjstepi of 
M or VOL. I 6 
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totemism justify us in legaiflmg them as the eailiest 
inhabitants of whom we have any knowledge ’ ’ That, it 
may he said m one woid, evades the whole point at 
issue The question is, wheie did the Dfavidians come 
fiom ? Sir Heibert Eisley leaves the question wheie it 
was before he tackled it He does not appeal to suggest 
that they aie autocthonous , rather he would seem 
anxious to leave the question open foi the time being 
Then as to his classification of the Diavidians, he divides 
the Dravidians of India into foui main groups, the 
Scytho-Diavidian, the Aryo-Diavidian, the Mongolo- 
Dravidian, and the Dravidian, each of which he thus 
describes — 

(1) The Scvtho-Dravidian type of Western India, com- 
piismg the Mahratta Biahmms, the Kunbis, and the Coorgs, 
piohably formed by a mixture of Scythian and Dravidian 
elements, the formei predominating in the higher groups, the 
latter in the lower The head is bioad , complexion fair , hail 
on face rather scanty , stature medium , nose moderately fine 
and not conspicuously lon^ 

(2) The Aryo-Dravidian type found in the United 
Piovinces of Agra and Oudh, in parts of Rajputana, in Bihar 
and Ceylon, and represented in its uppei strata by the Hindus- 
tani Biahmin and in its lower by the Chamar Probably the 
result of the mtermixtuie, in varying proportions, of the 
Indo- Aryan and Dravidian types, the former element piedo- 
minating in the lower groups and the latter in the higher 
The head form is long with a tendency to medium , the com- 
plexion varies from lightish brown to black , the nose ranges 
from medium to broad, being always broader than among the 
Indo-Ai'yans , the stature is lower than m the latter group 
and 13 usually below the average by the scale given above 

(3) The Mongolo-Dravidian type of Lower Bengal and 
Oiissa, comprising the Bengal Brahmins and Kayasthas, the 
Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal, and other groups peculiar 
to this part of India Probably a blend of Dr'avidian and 
Mongoloid elements with a strain of Indo-Aryan blood in the 
higher groups The head is broad , complexion dark , hair on 
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fico u^ll) rJcDtifol ilaluro tnodjou oow rocOium with a 
t4m(lon«> to brcoJ 

(l) Tbo DnruUaa typd oxtcmHo^ froji Coyloq to tbo 
>‘aU4i> ot iho OiQgct aoJ |>crTAJiD){ iba i*hoto of MaOms, 
Ibo CoutraJ t’romc«« mcnt of CiUilral loiib aoi] 
Chotu Naoimr Iti mo«t Jtaracuin* >a ictirovintatlTci aro 
tbo Paoijrajii of Uio 8ouUi loJu Hills tbo SaoUfs of 
CHuUa Sa^vimr Protublr tho on,;inal t)po of ho pojnilation 
of lodU, DOW tooJiOoJ to a Tar^iu,! oxioot h)' Iho a<Juiuturo 
of \r)^ So>thUn« anJ MoQ,^ian clctncoti* In typical 
ipodmcni, tbo staluro U thor* or totovr mean tbo comptoxKm 
Tory dark appma«h!o{{ black hair plentiful xtith an occasional 
tcmlcocy to coil oyo« dark bca-l loo,j do»o ror) broad 
sometimcf doprotKiJ at iho root hot not fto as to mako iJio 
foco api>car flat. 

ThU cUuiBcation of Sir Horbort hat breo vigoroa5ty 
ai&atlc<l froQt l«o sides. Dr lloddon IhinVa that it is 
viUatoJ by the mUoductioa of tbo Sc>thiani clciucut into 
tbo diKuasion, on etoaent of wboio racial on^ini scarcely 
onythiag doHnito (5 koowo Thco Dr Kcaoo has at 
lacked bir Herbert a theory a« uimiicd’actor) bccaobc it 
does not, according to him uke into coosidoratioQ all 
tbo known facts Ho protests against tbo confosed 
lamping together as ho calls it, of many pnmili%o 
peoples as Oravidians or ^ongolo>Dravidians or Ar)‘o« 
Dravidioni or rndo*\rj'aaa or ^>tliO’Dravid!aiu or ' by 
other equally unintclligiblo and misguiding complex 
terms. Surely ho adds groups ncoding to bo 
thus expressed by compound loriiis must bo assumed to 
ropresout still earlier crossing which hovvoTor no at 
tempt is hero mode to dcterialno. Ho then proceeds — 
' Thou m thoir Census Reports Sir Herbert Rlaley and 
hii follow worker, Mr E A Gait denounce the timo 
honoured term Kolarian (revived by Sir George Camp* 
bell) as altogether fantastic, and relegate the Kolorions 
themselves with 'The lost Ton tribes to cloudJand 
Deceived by the remarkably uniform results of his own 
u or VOL. L 0* 
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anthropometiic studies, Sii Heibeit claims to have dis- 
pioved the existence of a distinct Kolarian. race, “ the 
so-called Kolaiians ” being simply membeis of the gieat 
Dravidian family and modem researches have confirmed 
this view by maintaining a lelationship bet'V7een the 
Kolarian and the Diavidian Languages ” (Kepoit, Page 
2789 , See also Sii Heibeit’s The People of India 1908 ) 
Thus, as anthropometry claims to prove that theie is no 
distinct physical Kolaiian type, so philology is called m 
to piove that there is no distinct linguistic Kolarian type, 
so that Kolarian cannot be a stock language, but must 
be related to the Dravidian stock language In the 
Bepoit, the piescribed Kolaiian is leplaced by Max 
Mullei’s Munda, this being one of the chief membeis of 
the group, and thus is formed the hypothetical Dravido- 
Munda family, which looms largely in the pages of the 
Report, where the two component terms are treated as 
two related branches of one stock language Such are 
the main current views, which, although they have 
received the seal of oflBcial authority, are radically wrong, 
and have in fact once more reduced Indian Ethnology to 
an almost hopeless state of chaos Dr. Keane goes on 
to remark that the Kolarians are quite a distinct people, 
and speak dialects belonging to a linguistic family which 
has no kinship whatever with the Dravidian family He 
also argues that the Dravidians and Kolarians are radi- 
cally distinct, both m language and race, and that there 
IS nothing m common between them His argument is 
too long to quote here but it lays bare the contradictory 
character of the reasoning adopted by Sir Herbert and 
his co-ad]utois, the admissions they themselves make as 
to the essential dissimilarity of the Dravidian and 
Kolarian languages and ends with comparing a tjpical 
language from each family (Tamil representing the 
Dravidian and Santali representing the Kolarian) to 
demonstrate the unscientific character of the reasoning 
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adopted Dr Kcano concludes by aajing — I hnvo 
gone mto these details at the nsk of wearying the reader 
m order to show once for all how absolnlol) unrelated 
are the Kolanan and Dmvidian forms of speech Thus 
IS at the same llmo cstabltsbcd the radical dtflctcnco of 
the two races who are called Dravidions m the Census 
Report \Vhorefrom did these two racea reach India ? 
Dr Kcano sa^a that os the Kolanan readied India 
most probably from the north or the north-east eo the 
Dravidiana came almost certAin1> from the north west 
where they appear to ha\o left behind the belated 
Brahms of Boluchistan Be)uod the Vmdbyan Range, 
they have nearly e>Qr> where absorbed or replaced both 
the Negnto sabstratnm and the Kolanan indigenes 
Hence it is that at present all the natives of the Soutli 
cm Uplands— Mysore Coorg Cochin Travancore etc., 
spook vanoos forms of the Dravidiao mother tongue 
Sir Herbert Risley himself it hardly satisfied with bu 
own closoificatioo Among the limitations bu places on 
them is one that deserves to be quoted * It may bo 
said be says, ** that the names assigned to the types 
beg the highly speoaUtive qaestioo of the olemonta which 
bare coatnbutod to their formation Iho onticism is 
unanswerable Ono can but admit its truth and plead 
by way of justification that we most have some distino- 
tive names for our types that names based solely on 
physical eharacters ore no bolter than bundlea of 
formula? and that if any hypotheses of ongm are worth 
constructing at all one should not shrink from expres 
sing them m their most telling form The only answer 
to this argument is that the names are not m their 
most teUiDg form and one feels that he is nowhere 
nearer the origins of the races after having got to the end 
of Sir Herbert a clossificatioo than he was before he took 
it up It does seem that Sir Herbert has not taken all 
the known facta mto conaideration and so has been 
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unable to get to the root of the matter Sii Heibert 
Risley’s theory has been criticised from other points of 
view as well The interested reader will find a running 
summary of this criticism in Mr Crooke’s introduction 
to his Edition of Sir Herbert’s book “ The People of 
India” (pp. xvii-xxi) 

El Keane himself, it will thus be observed, is a 
believer in the theory which holds that the Dravidians 
came through the North-West Passes of India from 
across Central Asia He, of all recent writers, is the only 
one who stands for this theory, though it is difficult to 
say on what grounds he bases it 

Conflicting theories indicate the extremely difficult 
character of the Dravidian problem. If future research 
IS to settle it in anything like a satisfactory manner, 
attention must be primarily directed to at least four 
important points — ^1) Defining tue term “Pre-Dia- 
vidian in a strict manner, and scientifically tracing the 
affiliation of the tribes or castes that should be grouped 
under that head , (2) Defining likewise the term “ Dra- 
vidian and fixing likewise its exact connotation, more 
especially pointing out how far the term, used m a racial 
sense, could be held to be conterminous in its significance 
with the term as used in its linguistic sense , (3) Defin- 
ing aright how far the descriptions of the earlier authori- 
ties of the racial affinities of the South Indian peoples 
slmuld be taken as applicable to “ Pie-Dravidians ” and 

ravidians , and (4) Defining how far the Dravidians 
have absorbed or supplanted the Pre-Dravidians 

The relation of caste to race has been much discussed, 
ut t is IS hardly the place to go in any detail into the 
many conflicting theories which have been propounded 
m regard to it At one extreme is the theory of Nesfield 
who assumes the essential umty of the Indian lace, 
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denies m a pcntral ditltrenco of blood between Arvan 
and Aboriginal and holds tiul ca«>to it mcrcl> a question 
of ocenpation According to him by the time the catlo 
i)htoia and its restrictions oo niamago luul been ciolred 
tho Vrvan blood lud already been absorbed l>t>ond 
recovery into Uio mdigcnous, so thit no caste not even 
tbo Brahman could claim to havo sprung from Ar}an 
ancestors Tho cxuling dilfcrcncet in tocial rank aro 
duo bolels to tho charaeler of tbo occupation tho scavon 
gcr castes aro at tbo bottom of tho i>ocial scale then 
tboM* engaged in hunting and /itbing and so on through 
a regular gradation, to tho land ownerv and warriors and 
at the top of all the pnests. Tho antitheiut of this 
theory is bir Ifcrbcrt Ihsle^ • viow that tho pnmar> 
diitmction was coo of race engendered by thn contact 
of tbo cooquenog fair skinned Aryans and tbo conquered 
black aborigine! The former despised thu latter but at 
first, having too few women of thoir own tho> wore 
often obliged to tako aboriginal girls us their wives 
Later on, when thu scarcit) no longer oxutcd tboy 
closed tbcir ranks to any further intormixturo ana when 
tho> did thu each group became a casio hko those of tho 
present day Thoto was a regular gradation of social 
rank tho communities of puro Aryan and aboriginal 
stock being rcspectuoly at tbo top and bottom and those 
With varying degrees of racial mixture m tho middle. 
Onco started the principle of oodogamy was strengthened 
and extended to groups formed othot^viso than on a racial 
basis until tho modem molttpliciiy of castes was ovoUed 
But oven now caste largely corccsiionds to race and 
the social status of tho costo is indicated by its physical 
type tboso at tbo top having on Aryan and thoso at tho 
bottom on aboriginal physiognomy Taking tho noso as 
tho most characteristic feature Sit Herbert propounded 
that castes vary in social rank according to tho avorago 
nasal index of their members. It did not of course 
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mean each mdividnal caste had its distinctive physical 
type, but that each social stiatum compiismg a numbei 
of castes of similai standing can be distinguished in this 
way fiom those above and below it It seems necessaiy 
to add, as Sii Edwaid Gait well points out, that Eisley 
used the evpiession ‘ Aiyan ’ to designate the people 
calling themselves Arija oi Noble, who entered India 
from beyond the North-West Frontier and brought with 
them the Sanscritic languages and the religious ideas to 
which expression is given in the Vedas and Upamshads, 
and whose physical type is represented by that of the 
Jats and Eajputs, viz , a long head , a straight finely cut 
nose, a long, symmetrically narrow face, a well-deve- 
loped forehead, regular features and high facial angle 
He did not propose to enter on the controversy between 
those who, like Posche and Penka, regard the tall, 
blonde, dolichocephalic, and leptoirhme Scandinavian as 
representing the primitive Aryan type and those who, 
like Isaac Taylor, have held that it is to be identified 
with the short-headed leptorrhme neolithic race who 
built the dwellings of South Germany, Switzerland and 
Northern Italy Eisley ’s conclusions have, however, not 
gamed general acceptance Based on the measurements 
made by him in Bengal, they have been called in ques- 
tion by Crooke in the United Provinces, Enthoven m 
Bombay, and Thurston in Madias, while O’Donnell has 
argued that even the Bengal measurements are often at 
variance with it On the other hand, Nesfield’s theory 
of racial unity is conclusively dispioved bv the measure- 
ments which show considerable diversity, not only in 
different areas but also amongst different groups of castes 
m the same area It is not proposed to go into this 
large question here except to point out that Sir Herbert 
Eisley, has, according to competent critics, exaggerated 
the isolation of the present grouping of the people, and that 
caste, in its modern vigid form, is of comparatively recent 
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ongio Tho oUcf cQsloins for in&tancc recognizo Iho 
poksibilit) of a K'Jwlnya bccoioiiij, a Uiahinln or vice 
cerea and althnUoli a nun is Mi|i{K}<H:d to Uko Ini drst 
wifo from bii own thcri. was oo bmdtnt> rtalo to 

this effect while in an^ caxj ho wu* fac to Uko a wcond 
wifo from a lower class. Vs Mr Crooko {>oinU out 
stiuilar laxities of practice pruftii at (ha present tuna 
amon^ certain comiuunitio in tho {liiualayan Districts 
of the Punjab, Caste again has been hauituallv modi 
fled by the acuon of Itajahi who have not infr(.t]uenU> 
claimed the right of promoltug and dcgradiOo members 
of the vanuuH castci Tho process of amalgamation of 
castes and tnbal groupi is &|icciaUy ob>orvab)u in tho 
ca&o of forcht tnbes when (hoy come in contact wi(h 
Hinduism Each of them khows as ^fr Crooko puts it 
a ragged fnngo in which (ho more prnuitno tribo is 
found intorunnglcd wiOi (hs luoro ciriliacd race 

Tho ongin of caste has given nw to much 8 j>ccuIatiOQ oriels «/ 
Tho It oraturo on the subject is vai»C It is not poitiblo 
to go hero into the maa> theories advanced m regard to 
It Tho well known works of Ncshold bonart and Sir 
Herbert Rude) rondur Ibis task unncceasar> Rw-vcnt 
wntors have adsorscly cnliciscd Sir Herberts Iheorj 
which 18 among tho latest Pbeso and other topics, 
interesting os they arc cannot bo pursued here It 
should bulBce to stale tho general conclusions which 
may be taken as jasti/icd In tho light of tho maD> 
theoiies put forward and tho criticisms offered on them 

These uro that caste is not unknown out of India 
that caste in India was not os bos been said the invon 
tion of the Brahman but tho result of contact between 
Arjan and non Ar^an races tho latter contributing as 
much towards its fonuation as tho former that marked 
physical differences between the races in India no less 
than the jiccullar social tendencies they exhibited 
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contiibuted then quota in developing the idea of caste , 
that m the beginning, it was probably purely functional 
in chaiactei , that m latei times as the area of contact 
grew, the growth of national, tribal, degraded and mixed 
castes went on piactically unchecked , that possibly 
during this peiiod, the functional basis changed into a 
hereditary one, owing as much to the influence of 
systematizing legists as to belief in the religious doctrine 
of Karma, that the development of caste rn India has 
been both gradual and unaffected by foreign influences , 
that from the beginning there have been protests against 
its tendency to fission and debasement of human charac- 
ter , that the tendency of the teachings of the Upanishads 
and the Bhagavad Gita is to place caste on a less unten- 
able basis , that the Jam, Buddhist, Saiva and Vedantic 
Schools of thought altogether ignore caste , that Manu’s 
theory should only be treated as summing up the con- 
ditions of his time , that in so far as Manu follows the 
older writers m dividing castes into Brahmana, Kshatriya, 
Vaisya and Sudra, he is only following the usual formula 
enunciated by them and trying to adjust the conditions 
of his own time with the formula as enunciated by them, 
that that formula having been evolved when function 
probably formed the basis of caste should not be 
construed literally , and that regarded from any point 
of view, the division itself is not borrowed but indi- 
genous 

As may be readily imagined, the peculiarities of the 
caste system have afforded occasion for the entertain- 
ment of the most divergent views as to its influence on 
Hindu progress We have space here only to sat down 
a few of these opposing views to indicate the position 
assumed by the respective writers James Mill has 
denounced it as a great political blunder, fatal to free 
competition and opposed to individual happiness This 
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however a&aames a tUto of facta which is aadent 
ably non existent As Coicbrook and Elphinstono havo 
pointed oot the rcstn tiona of caato in regard to occupa 
tons have hnd no practical c0cct on tho people of this 
country Any ono has been free to follow any occupa 
Uon. ho chooses and oven tho Brahman has been since 
at least the time of Mann (III 151 lOll) free to take to 
any occupation ho chose Sir Henry Maino described 
caste as tho most disostroaa and blighting of huinao 
institutions. Others liko bir Itabindranath Tagoro 
havo roforred to tho immutablo and all psrv'ading 
system of caste and pointed out how it has retarded 
the growth of nationalit) m India. This now however 
hoa beoo subjected to ocuto criticism by Sir Herbert 
Blsley m ono ol tho best ebaptors of bis book The People 
of Indut' and his conclutiona may bo stated m a fow 
words. Caste to particular writes Sir Herbert Uisloy 
aeomi at flrst sight to bo absolutely mcompatiblo 
with tho idea of nationality but tho History ol tho 
Marathos suggests that a casto or a group of castes 
might bardoQ lolo a nation and that tho casto organixa> 
tion itsolf might be cmplo>ed with oCfect to bring about 
such a consummation A recent Missionary cntio of 
note has stigmatized caste as a ponUGcial denial of the 
brotherhood of man Another who is alivo to tho 
advantages that caste secured to Iho Hindus generally in 
its earlier stages thinks that Us religious basis is 
clearly dying and broadly suggests that it has outlived 
its usefulness. On tho other hand there are oot want- 
mg observers who hold views directly opposed to these 
Comte 8 appreciation of casto is well known Ho regards 
the hereditary transmission of functions under tho rule 
of a sacerdotal class as a necessary and universal stage 
of social progress greatly modiBed by war and coloniza- 
tion ITio morality of casta was, ho contends, an 
improvement on what preceded but Its permanence was 
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impossible because, “ the political lule of intelligence is 
hostile to human piogiess ” The seclusion of women 
and the pieservation of industiial inventions weie, 
accoiding to him, featuies of caste , and the higher 
piiests weie also magistrates, philosophers, artists, 
engineers and physicians The historian Robertson and 
the French Missionary the Abb6 Dubois have regarded 
caste as the great safeguard of social tranquillity and, 
therefore, as the indispensable condition of the progress 
in certain arts and industries whicn the Hindus have 
undoubtedly made The Abbe Dubois, indeed, devotes 
a whole chapter of his work to prove his contention that 
“ it IS caste authority which, by means of its wise rules 
and prerogatives, preserves good order, suppresses vice 
and saves Hindus from sinking into a state of barbarism ” 
He thinks that much of the European criticism levelled 
against caste is the result of the imperfect knowledge of 
the Hindu people and the spirit and character of their 
institutions “I believe,” he writes deliberately, “caste 
division to be m man)'’ respects the chef cVaeune, the 
happiest eftort, of Hindu legislation I am persuaded 
that it IS simply and solely' due to the distribution of the 
people into castes that India did not lapse into a state 
of bribarism, and that she preserved and perfected the 
arts and sciences of civilization whilst mcst other nations 
of the earth remained in a stite of barbarism I do not 
consider it to be free from many great drawbacks , but I 
believe that the resulting advantages, in the case of 
a nation constituted like the Hindus, more than outweigh 
the resulting evils” Writing neaily a century later, 
Sir Alfred Lyall uses language almost nearly the same 
us the Abbu “ All our European experiments,” he 
writes, “ in social science have taught us the unwisdom 
of demolishing old world fabrics, which no one is yet 
prepired to replace by anything else C rste, for in- 
bt nice, louK^ unueccbsaiy and burdensome, it h wildly 
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abuicd by Europuma^ to uhom the Brahraanic rulcg of 
behaviour seem unmeaning and unprocticoJ but these 
tbmgs will tumble quite fast enough without our knock 
mg at their keyitonct b\ promaturo legislation 
^^o ha\e 0QrscIve4 to overcome the rather sui>crncml 
contempt nhich a Earopean naturalK conceives for 
societies and UabiU of Ihoughu diQoront from tho»o 
\\*ithin tho range of h\a own ordinary cxix.ncnco and also 
to avoid instilling too much of tho deitructivc spirit into 
tho mind of Young India rcmemberiDg that for the 
English and Isatives tho paramount obp-ct t* now to 
presorvo bocul codUnuily Dr J \ torquhor who 
thinlu that tho rchgiouH basis of caste is dead or dvmg 
under tho stress of modern conditions fret.l> conct'dr's 
that caste during tho earlier stages did much gco>l to tho 
people who camo into its fold hirst according to him 
it proved a thoroagUI) social institution being a great 
advance on tho simple arrangemenU of tho Aryans when 
they entered India< It sought to absorb tho abongmes 
instead of destroying them as has been dune m 
many lands. Secondly it bos preserved tho Hindu 
race and lia civilization along with its family mslitutions 
But for this powerful protection Hindu culture would 
have been overvvholmcd by the tornllc political storms 
of tho centuries and the race could have survived only in 
fragments. Thirdly caste did for many ccntuncs in 
India tho work which w'os dono in Euroiio by tho 
mediajvol trade guilds Fourthly casto bos also served 
to somo extent tho purpose of a poor law m India for 
tho well todo mombors of tho casto fulfil in soiiio degree 
at least tho duty of providing for those members who 
have fallen into indigonce 

A point of somo mtorost if not of importance in con 
neotlon with casto is tho origin of tho distinction of 
castes into right hand and left band This distinction ia 
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found piactically all over Southern India and is lefeiied 
to in lithic inscriptions found in many districts of Mysore 
and Madras, dating from about the 11th century A D 
In this State, the agricultural, artisan and trading castes 
are termed 'panas or professions, which are 18 in number 
These panaa are divided into two divisions called Bala- 
Gai and Yeda-Gai (corresponding to Tamil Valan-gai and 
Edan-gai) or Bight and Left Hands A large number 
of castes belong to one or other of these divisions. 
Although the Bight hand and Left hand factions are 
said to include only 18 trades, there are many castes 
which adhere to one side or the other, but their numbers 
do not seem to be taken into account All Brahmans, 
Kshatri^as and a few others are considered as neutral 
It is impossible to obtain authentic lists of the castes 
belonging to the two divisions The lists vary from 
locality to locality The following is one of those com- 
monly given in the State — 


Right Sand Divisions 


Banajiga 

Traders 

Vokkaliga 

Cultivators 

Gatuga (Outothu) 

Oil men who yoke only one bull 
to the milL 

Rangare . 

. Dyers 

Lada 

ilahratta traders 

Gujarati 

Gujarati merchants 

Kamati 

Labourers 

Jaiua or Komati 

Jam traders or Komati traders. 

Kuruba 

Shepherds 

Kumbara 

Potters 

Agasa 

Washermen 

Bestha 

Fishermen 

Padmasalo 

A class of weavers 

Najinda 

Barbers 

Uppara 

Salt makers 

Cbitragara 

Painters 

Golla 

Cowherds 

Hole j a 

Agricultural labourers 

Left Hand Divisioiis 

Panchala comprising 

— 

Budugi 

Carpenters 

Kuiicliagara 

Copper or brass smiths 

Kmnmara 

Iron smiths 
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Tbo Tclugu Baoajigoa and Liogi Banajigas aro tho 
roco^oiccd hcada of Uic nght hand division According 
to tbcru, all the eighteen panas enumcrakd abovo belong 
to thetn, and tho nino panui o( tho ^eft band nru sejurato 
The Panchahu and Nagarlxs iLho oro at the bead of tho 
left hand bcctioa cootond that Uio eighteen pjfiaj aro 
Ciitullyduided boivicon tho v\o factions and that tho nino 
enumerated abovo belong to ibuiu Uunoxcr this majr 
bo tbo origin of tho distinction is buned m obscunt> 
According to ono tradition it aroso from tho fact of tho 
Goddess Kali at Coojeoemm [dicing certain costci on 
her right bond and cortam others jo her loft Tho 
parties havo over unco dispntod as to tho rclativo honour 
accorded to each side. Mr Kico m tho lost edition of 
this GaseiUer suggested that tho division nns apparently 
a comparatively modem ono as no mention of it is to bo 
found in an> anen nt uork except for a donbtful passage 
in tbo d/dAutca/iSo Tho Abbo Dubois took a bimilar 
Tiow Anotbor writer puts forwan) tbo suggestion tlmt 
tbo distinction was tho creation of a Cbola King 
Bccently Sir Edward Gait has suggcbted that the division 
may bo a survival of a dual exc^amous grouping i\bich 
existed boforo tbo dovelopmont of tbo casto s>stom 
There is also a rigbt*band and left hand division of bakti 
wonbippora, tho rites of tbo former being principally 
magical of tho latter bloody and licentious. But as 
pointed out b> Dr W H \Vi)8on there scorns to bo no 
connection liotweon tho cases As tho Abbo Dubois 
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points out, the division is mainly a stiuggle foi piece- 
dence betv7een the artisans and the traders, oi between 
the followers of the old established handicrafts and 
innovators who brought m exchange of commodities with 
other paits supported by producers and ministers of 
luxuries Whether this is so or not, each party undoubt- 
edly insists on its exclusive rights to certain privileges 
on all public festivals and ceremonies, and it not infre- 
quently happens that one side usurps the supposed and 
jealously guarded rights of the other On such occasions, 
a faction* fight is sure to occur “ Perhaps the sole cause 
of the contest is the right to wear slippers or to ride 
through the streets in a palanquin, or on horseback during 
marriage festivals Sometimes, it is the privilege of 
being escorted on ceitain occasions by armed retainers, 
sometimes that of having a trumpet sounded in front of a 
procession, or of being accompanied by native musicians 
at public ceremonies Perhaps it is simply the particular 
kind of musical instrument suitable to such occasions 
that IS in dispute , or perhaps it may be the right of 
carrying flags of certain colours or of certain devices 
during these ceremonies ” The Abbfe Dubois, who wntes- 
thus, adds ihat he had on several occasions witnessed 
popular insurrections excited by the mutual pretensions 
of the two factions “I have sometimes seen these 
rioters,” he says, “stand up against several discharges of 
artillery without exhibiting any sign of submission 
These faction fights figure prominently m the Madras 
Pecoids of the 18th century They have gradually 
disappeared under the civilizing influences of education 
and good government , and, if they ever occur at all now, 
aie confined to the lowest castes forming them and never 
spread beyond the limits of a village The distinction 
between the two factions, however, still exists, though it 
is of no great practical interest, whether from the social 
or administrative point of view 
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We raa) note a Tow of Iho (^Lticral chanictcneticfl of 
Iho 31^&oic cabtos and tribes before wo notice the moro 
numerous of thorn m detail bo faros enquiries faavo 
cone there ti no evtdonco amon^ any of them of tfao 
general czittonco at bomo time In the past or now of 
PoljTUidry 

Evidence of tho cxiitooce bowexcr at one time of 
matierteht (or mother right) is Iraceablo among iovaral 
of thorn Under this s^itcm ofton colled tho Matnar 
chate descent wus traced and property traiunnttod m 
tho fomalo lino. Among many co&tcs and tribes m tho 
btatc amansfamil) ii actually taught to U. continued 
at tho present da> through a daughter who hves in bis 
bouse This it so among (ho Kumhos Uudos Voddos, 
Domban Madigos Ilolo>as and bi)lcb>atu \moog 
most of these when there aro no sons boro of tho mar 
risge, adoption is hardly over resorted to Instead tho 
lineage ii perpetuated through the daughter Tho 
daughter, in this case it not ci\en awa> m marnogo as 
utual but la dedicated to tho God or G^dcst — Samto or 
Vaifibnavito according to tho lasto of tho fjiml} - and 
turned into wlmt it known as Dasaoi This term 
h^rolly meaning She bull, came* with it tho imiwrt 
of Procreator Tbit name hat been given bccauto sho 
raiset progeny for tho family A IBosavi after dedication 
usually remains m her fathers house and can consort 
with any onu belonging to her own catto or a suponor 
costr Her children belong to her father and inherit 
direct from him bbo has horsolf all tho rights of a ton 
and in dofaalt of hons mhonts all her f<itbor8 property 
Her itjuo not only mhont bor father a property but aro 
also deemed for o\ory purpose — including roorriago — 
legitimate Tho ceremony of dedication is esscntiolly 
the aamo among all those castes Tho affiliation of a 
son in law in tho family is aho widely prevalent* 
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Among the Holeyas, a resident son-m-Jaw receives an 
equal share of his father -in-law’s property with his 
brothers-in-law Among the Bedas, Yaddas, Gangadi- 
kara Vokkaligas, Morasu Vokkaligas, Gollas and a section 
of Ganigas, a similar* custom \Illatom m Telugu, and 
Manevalatana in Kannada) is found to be prevalent It 
IS rare among Komatis but is not altogether unknown. 
According to this custom, when a man has no sons, a 
daughter is married to a man who agrees to become a 
member of the family and who thereafter resides m the 
father -m-law’s house and inherits his estates for his 
children Illatom literally means “ acting the son of the 
family ” A son-m-law thus a&liated gets a share m the 
property equal to that of the son and m the absence of 
any sons, becomes sole heir to the father-in-law A 
Basavi and an Illatom son-in-law, as such, perform the 
funeral obsequies of the father or father -m-law from 
whom they inherit 

Among most castes and tribes in the State, the import- 
ant position assigned to a woman’s brother gives us -a 
glimpse of the days when the family centred round the 
mother and her brother and not her husband It might 
be stated that the universal practice. among castes and 
tribes of the State is for a man tD ask for the hand of 
his sister’s daughter either for himself or for his son It 
IS a binding custom among the Korachas that the first 
two daughters of a woman must be given at a reduced 
bride-price to her brother to be married either by himself 
or to his sons If he has no sons and does not himself 
stand in need of the girls for marriage, his right to them 
18 exercised by his getting two-fifths of the bride-pnce 
payable for each of them at their marriage The usual 
bride-price in the caste —20 Pagodas — is reduced to 12 
pagodas if the maternal uncle takes the bride Among 
the Vaddas, the bride-price varies from Bs 7 to Bs 15 
according to family custom, but this amount may be 
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compounded for by tho bridegroom ogrcoing to serve his 
father in law till he bogots a female child and presents 
her to hii brother in law 

Among the Sanyosia very often the son in law lives m 
his father m law s house until he becomes a father u( Uvo 
or three children before bo settles down separate!) Tbs 
nght to a sister 8 daughter is not lost o\on when tho 
sister hves unmarnod in her father s house In such a 
case, the brother does not himself marr> such a lustor s 
daughter but ho has no objection to tako her m marriage 
to his son. The maternal uncle, indeed has to be con 
salted m regard to the mamago of his nephew or niece 
and not infrequently ho himself mokes all the arrange 
moots necessary in connection with it Among the 
Knmboa Agasoa Helavoa billokyatas Kumbams Sodas 
Idigas, Nayindos Tigalos Banajigos etc it is tbo ngbt 
and duty of the maternal ancle to cut the chief post of 
Kalb {Euphorbia, Tiruknll^ required for erecting the 
mornaga booth It is this post which ensures, it is said, 
the contiauitv of the liuo Similarly among tbo Korachas 
the maternal uuclo cuts a Kerala (Jamholaua) tree. 
Among the Holeyas, tho tih is tied to tho bnde by tho 
maternal undo Among the Komatis a portion of the 
presents mode to the bride must go to tho maternal uncle 
and another portion to the bnde s Bister Among the 
Sales and Nogartos a Peepul branch is cut and brought 
by the materuol uncle for erecting tho mamago booth 
and ho is paid Bs 4 8-0 for his trouble Among the 
Idigas and Telogu Banajigas, tho duty of tying the chap- 
let {Bhasinglia) to be ti^ to the bridegroom a forehead 
18 done by the maternal uncle Among the Kum 
bards a chaplet thus tied can only be removed by the 
maternal uncle. Among tho Kumbaraa the bride is 
brought to the marriage booth by her maternal unde 
So also among the Helavas and the Gangadikara Vok 
kaligas. 
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Among the Moiasu Vokkaligas, the maternal uncle 
ties the fringes of the cloths of the bride and bridegroom 
as soon as the tah is tied and they then exchange rice 
and salt, a sign of swearing mutual fidelity Among the 
Kadu Gollas the bride-price is made over by the father, 
on payment, to the maternal uncle Among the Medars, 
the bride is a second time given away by the maternal 
uncle Among the Madigas, the bride and the bride- 
groom are each lifted up by the maternal uncle who 
circles round three times with the burden and each bows 
towards the Sun, and upsets a ]ug of water (kept close 
by) by kicking it The couple are then earned inside 
the house and deposited on the marriage dais The 
maternal uncles are each presented with a turban, 12 
betel leaves, 12 nuts, one cube of jaggory and four pies 
This ceremony is called Btrrar/a or Sei ebichsmadio, le, 
release from bondage Among the Tigalas, no marriage 
can be agreed to without the maternal uncle con- 
senting to it A parent so agreeing is tried by the caste 
Among the Komatis, the maternal uncle’s daughter is 
claimed as of right by his sister The phrase Koinati 
Menankam, literally meaning the Koinati's viateindl 
relationslnp, is a well-known one. It really means a 
relationship from which there is no escape Where a 
man has no daughtei to give in marriage to his 
sister’s son, he has to secure one for him Indeed, 
this prominence at marriages of the maternal uncle, 
the claiming of the milk-price Oit Breast-milk wages) 
among certain castes and tribes by the mother, besides 
the biide-price, which originally went wholly apparently 
to the mother’s brother and now only partially goes 
to him, and the practical obliteration of the father and 
his rights during the time the marriage lasts— all 
these show that in ages past, the mother and her 
brother possessed rights which latei were usurped by 
the father 
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Among the majonty of cashes and tnbca a great deal 
of freedom is allowed between the eexes pnor to the 
marriage &u long as they confine their amoara to members 
of their own or a snpenor caste Moat castes atnctly 
prohibit intercourse between persons of the same exoga 
moos group but it none the less occasionally takes place 
In such a case, the usual practice (os among the Yoddas) 
13 to make the man pay a fine to the caste which is doable 
the usual amount and to require him to marry her If he 
declines to do so he is put out of caste and she is allowed 
to marry any other person Among the Holeyos sexual 
license before mamaga is connived at or a least tolerated 
If a young woman remains unmamed m her father s 
house she miy entertain casual visitors, and if she forms 
a permanent connection thus the man may tie a tah to 
her The usual bndopnee has to be paid and the issue 
of such a mamaga is conaidered legitimate even though 
they were bom before the tying of the tah In some 
places, an unmarried girl might with impunity hve with 
any caste man but if she becomes pregnant she has not 
only to marry her lover (unless bo rejects her) but has 
to pay to the caste a fine of Ba 8 The man is also fined 
by the headman who may require the man to marry the 
girl If he refuses he is put out of caste The woman 
has then the ngbt to take another man the betrayer 
being compelled to compensate her by paying Ka 25 and 
giving her a suit of clothes. Very similar customs prevail 
among the Madigas (Jongadikaro Yokkahgas, Idigas 
Upparas Kumbaras and Handj Jogis Among the Kora 
chas, a woman may remain unmarried T^thout moumng 
any sooial odium But if she has a secret lover she 
must disclose his name and marry him if he is a caste- 
man after paying a fine to the caste. If he is of a 
superior caste he is thrown out of caste Among the 
Tigolas a man may consort with a woman of any caste 
except the lowest each as a Holeys, Madigs etc and his 
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children aie reckoned as Tigalas Among the Domhars, 
sexual lapse before marriage is proveibial 

Though chastity of the wife is generally valued and is, 
as a matter of fact, the rule among most castes and tribes, 
great freedom is known to prevail within the limits of the 
caste among them Among the Kuiubas, adultery on the 
part of woman with a man of the same or a highei caste 
IS condoned by the tribal head, but if the man who receives 
her favours be of a lower caste, she is put out of the caste 
She IS compelled to remove heiself to the Madiga quarters 
and cattle-horn and bones and margosa leaves are thrown 
into her house, evidently to show that she has become as 
low as the Madigas in the estimation of hei quondam 
castemen Among the Bedas, Agasas, Besthas, Tigalas, 
Morasu Vokkaligas, Idigas, Uppaias, Kumbaras, and 
Medais, if the husband has no objection, a wife’s adulteiy 
may be expiated for by the payment of a fine to the 
caste. Among the Korachas, sale or moitgage of wives 
IS not uncommon Among the thieving section, the 
children born to a mariied woman through liai’ion du- 
ring the time hei husband has been away serving his 
sentence in a jail aie acknowledged as his own by the 
latter after he leturns home A similar custom is pie- 
valent among the Banjaras In the same caste, the wife 
IS in fact not mfiequently considerably older than the 
husband by reason of the man not foregoing his xight to 
the hand of his sister’s daughter In consequence of this 
custom, the women are allowed to cohabit with near 
relatives, the husband acknowledging the childien born 
by such connection as his own Among the Bombais, 
elopement after the marriage of a woman is common and 
is expiated by the payment of a fine to the caste, besides 
reimbursement to the husband of his marriage expenses 
Among the Madigas, it is said that a wife who is living 
with a person other than her lawful husband may, after 
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aie the failure of the first to bear a son, or her affliction 
by an incurable disease or infirmity. In such cases, not 
only the consent of the first wife but also of the caste is 
necessary Usually the wife herself moves first in the 
matter and arranges for the second marriage of her 
husband She not infrequently encourages her husband 
to take a second wife to save the family from extinction 
Where a sister of the first wife is available, she is usually 
taken rn mairiage as the second wife, the first wife 
playing the part of a kind mother to her in her husband’s 
house Some amount of compulsory polygamy prevails 
among certain castes (for example the Banjaras) owing 
to the practice which prevails amongst them of expecting 
a man to many her elder -brother’s widow Among most 
castes {eg , Kurubas and Holeyas), it is usual to dis- 
courage pol} gamy by levj mg a fine on the party guilty of 
it When a man marries a second wife, while the first 
one IS still alive, he is made to pay Savati Hana (or 
co-wife’b price) which is sometimes about half as much 
again as the bride-price prevalent in the caste 

Among the higher castes, widows do not remarry as 
marriage is considered a religious sacrament This 
theory, however, has not permeated the generality of 
Hindu castes and tribes m the State Among those who 
do not remarry their widows are the Komatis, Kadu 
Gollas, sections of the Idigas, Nayindas, Devangas and 
Kumbaras, the non-Lmgayat Sadas, Nagaitas, Bana]igas 
(except the Mannuta section, who are regarded as being 
low m the social scale) and the Ganigas, the Gollas, 
Morasu Vokkaligas and Kunchigas, stand m a midposi- 
tion These discountenance widow lemainage, but if a 
widow chooses to remarry or live with a widower as his 
concubine, she is allowed to do so and her children form 
a Sahi or branch of then own The members of the 
caste do not intermarry with them though they have no 
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ob]oclina to iotcrtlmc Atuong komo contcs (nouUl> tho 
rcoiarrvmg kCcUon of Kuwbaw, iho rtklnctioo aa to 
inlenuarmgo cxUnJ* only to ihrco generations after 
\\b)ch Cunnu&iutn is rckton^l Among iho Kadu 
QoUas tho feeling again&t r^niarttage is intense Tiiov 
indeed helioVQ that a Vtoinon on losing her huslund 
becomes tho hndo of their tutelary dcit\ and bO sho can 
neither remarry nor bo aliov\ed to jiart with her langlcs 
and tail which she is allowed to wear as Ukual Lxeepting 
among tho castes mentioned widow remarnago u 
cxtremoly common m tho htatc UsualU thcro ts no 
ccstncUon os to the number of timet a widow, can marry 
Among Vaddoi Dombirt Korachas and Uandi dogis a 
woman re marries as many at seven timet Among tho 
Gongodikar Vokkaligos it it nsual to remarry os many 
as three times. Some motnbors of this caste behove that 
penilbtcnt remUtaot fever (quarunt ague) it cured if tho 
perboo iuffenog from it dnnkt water given by a tbneo 
married woman. Except among tho lianpraj a widow 
cannot marry bor deceased hosboiidt brother older or 
younger Among most casUt aho cannot marry any 
agnatic relation of her late husband. The rcktncUon is 
extended among a few other costot (c y Kumbos. 
Helavos Dedas Sanyasiti and Uoloyas) to all persona 
belonging to tho oxogamous sept of tho hatband Among 
the honLcbia however tboagh tho cannot marry her 
late bosband a brother tho may marry any ono belonging 
to bi3 divtaion or sopt. It b naual for tho widow 
especially when she b young and without chUdron to 
rctam to her mother a bouse before offering horsolf again 
for inarrmgo Among tho Idigaa tboro can bo no question 
of Temomago while the widow stay a m bor late husband a 
boose. This right is however anbjcct to cortoin con 
ditiont. These are that she should obtam tho consent ^f 
her parents, the parents of her bto husband and of tho 
caste headman She shonld also hand over the children, 
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if any, by the first marriage, to her late husband’s 
paients She should also, in some cases, return the 
jewels (including the tali) which her previous husband 
might have given hei \mong some castes {e g , Upparas) 
a further payment called the “ release money ” should 
be paid to the late husband’s parents 

When a widow mairies her late husband’s younger 
biother, as among the Banjaras, there is hardly any 
ceremony excepting that the new husband has to supply 
to his caste fellowmen betel and nut and provide for 
them a drink In other cases, there is a kind of maimed 
ceremony that is usually performed on the occasion 
This IS known among most castes as Kadike (or com- 
mingling) as opposed to the Maduve (or marriage) m the 
case of a virgin bride Sometimes, it is called Strudike 
or the commingling preceded by the present of a new 
cloth to the widow by her new husband Married 
women cannot take part m it, nor could the remarried 
woman make herself visible to any married woman for 
three days after her wedding Nor can she ever take 
part in the celebration of virgin marriages and other 
auspicious occasions The marriage takes place usually 
during the dark fortnight, on a day fixed, after sunset 
and often after darkness has set in, m the presence of 
the assembled castemen The bride usually bathes, puts 
on the new cloth given her by the new husband, who 
ties the fall to her after paying the bride-price usual in 
the caste The customary caste dinner follows Among 
some castes the ceremony is somewhat more elaborate, 
as among the Madigas, but the essential portion of the 
ceremony is the same A similar custom appears to 
prevail among the Sadas Among them, the marriage 
takes place m the new husband’s village, to which the 
widow repairs She lodges in a temple for the time 
being The would-be husband goes there with some of 
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bis culcmcn and presents her w^tb a now clotli and a 
bodico cloth v.!nch she v;car». Gla&» bangles aro put on 
her wnfcLs, and m Uio prcscnco nf tbo oi^mblcd caste 
men tho man m boiuo places a rematried niduw ucs 
tbo (ah to her Meanwhile Uio man s boueo is s'acated 
and rendered dark for tho occouon and tho man himself 
IB made to lit m a comer Tho woman is conducted to 
this place and as soon as ilin enten it tho man Obks her 
why &lio has come there bhu rcphoi 1 have come to 
light a lamp m yone dork bouse Then a light is lit 
and the wholo function onda with a caito dinner 

Though as wo have seen above sexual Itcenso withm lodoDcter 
the coato is tolerated to a cecUun extent still femaia 
chastity is highly pnzed among tho generality of castes 
and tdbci in tho State, This may be duo to long contact 
with a snporlor religion which liaa long incnlcatcd tho 
belief that uiomago is a lacnmonU Among thoso castes 
which have been largely intluenred by this idea oven 
widow luarrugo has ceased to exist In somo eostes 
whllo it It favoured by somo sections others look askance 
at it Among Morasa Vokkaligas oven child widows 
cannot romorry Pro marital license is falling into 
disfavour It u not tolerated among tho Oongodi and 
!Morasu Holoyos. Among them If a girl becomes preg 
sant before marriage, aha is put out of costu. Tbo 
odium lasts oven after death and to ensure a proper 
burial of her body such a woman sots apart a sum of 
money, about Its 12 during her lifetime Evan among 
Bonjama pro marital mtercoureo is put down with a high 
band The Nayok of tbo Thunda hud until recently 
powes to subject tbo seducer m a case of that sort to 
ignominious troatmont shaviDg his bead on ono sido and 
paradiDg him m tho street on tho book of a donkey 
This, howovor, Is now out of date and in Its place, a 
heavy fine oa much aa He, 100 Is imposed on tho man, 
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who besides is made to pay compensation to the patents 
of the girl of an equal sum Among the Gaie section 
of the Qppaias, a woman guilty of immorality is thrown 
out of caste Similar expulsion from the caste is the 
fate of a woman soiling the bed of hei lord among the 
Ganigas, Devangas, and Nagartas, Among many castes, 
though in theoiy a woman may lemain unman led, she 
haidly ever does so, or is ever allowed to do so, as for 
instance, m Malabai Among ceitain castes, such a 
single state of blessedness has its penalties piovided 
ready for it Foi instance, among the Bedais and some 
othei castes, a woman dying without mairiage is earned 
bv men without a bier and is mteried like tender babes — 
in this lespect with the face downwards, no funeial 
ceremonies being observed To avoid tieatment of this 
kind among some castes (notably the Holeyas), a gnl 
who cannot get mairied from the absence of suitoi«, is 
mairied to trees such as Honge {Pongamia Glabra), Ekke 
iGalat)opi<t Gigantea) or the Margosa oi othei mammate 
object and dedicated to shrines She then may consoit 
with any member of the caste oi has all the lights of a 
son in her father’s family Mainage is thus lendeied 
compulsory amongst the generality of castes Divorce, 
though easy, is not common There is thus reason to 
believe that the relations between the sexes in the State 
are becoming steadily more legular 

The restrictions on mainage are many among the 
generality of castes and tribes A man must not many 
outside the limits of his caste and if he is, as it often 
happens, a member of a sub-caste, he may not many 
outside the particular sub-caste, occasionally too, he may 
be able to take a girl from a particular sub-caste, but not 
give one to it It not infrequently happens he may and 
does marry with particular sub-castes and not with 
others In the case of several castes (e g , Kuruba, 
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Holeya Agasa, Komab Uppara Knmbara Bonjara 
Sada Handi Jogi Nigarta Telaga Banajiga and 
Dcvonga) Ungnlstic torritonul roligiona and occupa 
tionol differences prove effeotnal bara to mterniarnoge. 
Among theae religion (excepting the Linga>at whtob 
alwaya creates a sharp line of difference) is seen to be the 
least harmful In a very few cases, very trivial differ 
ences in the mode of pnrsnmg the same o^npatioo lead 
to the creation of additional bars to marriage Thna 
among the Helavas, a Urging caste fonnd all over the 
State, those who nso a metal bell do not mtermarry 
with those who use a wooden bell Then, again the 
metal bells are divided into those who sit on a bull while 
begging and those who have given up the boll while 
going their ronnda. The Besthas who livo by agncnl 
tare, hshing and palanqnm beanng respectively form 
separate endogamotis groups Similarly among the Oan 
gadikara Vokkoligas found m the western and southern 
parts of the State the mode of carrying marriage articles 
has led to the formation of two endogamoos divisions — 
those who use open boxes and those who nae covered 
boxes Occasionally differences in diet have had the 
effl^t of separating some members of the caste and 
mokiDg them a stnotly endogamoos unit by themselves 
Thus the Ohelum Oungodikoras, who are pure vege- 
tanons, marry only among themselves- Then ogam 
most castes are farther divided mto groups consisting of 
persons supposed to be descended from a common 
ancestor and so forbidden to intermarry A man is 
therefore exogamoua as regards big family group and 
endogomous os regards his caste or sobocaste 

While endogamy is the essence of the caste system 
exogamy is found amongst pnnutive communities all 
over the world and m Hmduism is, as Sir Edward (Hit 
suggests, probably a survival from an earlier culture 
Descent throughout the State being traced through the 
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male, the geneial lule is that a man may not mairy a 
gill of his own exogamous gioup In this State, contra- 
ry to what prevails elsewhere, the limits set by exogamy 
do not extend to the families of both the parents, nor do 
they extend to the families of a man’s maternal uncle or 
paternal aunt Among mosc castes, as we have seen, a 
man marries his sister's daughter or has her for his son 
Cross-cousin marriage is the general rule in the State 
The connection between this and mother-right has been 
referred to above It is onl}' m rare cases — as among 
the Komatis — that the rale of “ turning the creepei 
back ” as it is called, prevails According to this rule, 
known as Ediini Menancum, a girl who has been mar- 
ried into a family cannot over after give a girl in marri- 
age to her father’s family In the same caste, the rule 
that the bride and the bride-groom should not belong to 
the same Got) a (or sept) prevails Similarly we have 
already noted the fact that some castes allow a widower to 
marry his younger sister’s daughter if he cannot othei- 
wise wed As elsewhere among the Brahmans, these 
exogamous groups are generally eponymous, each group 
or Gotra being supposed to consist of the descendants of 
one or other of the Vedic Eishis Gotras with similar 
names are found among a few other castes (e g , Komati, 
Bestha, Sale, etc ) but the exact nature of their connec- 
tion to the groups professedly belonging to them is not 
clear It is possible that they trace their descent, not 
directly to the Eishis whose names they bear, bat from 
their priests who originally administered to them and 
who belonged to these Gotiah It may be also, as sug- 
gested by Sir Edward Gait, that they trace their descent 
from members who originally belonged to these Got) as 
This 18 one of those questions that still requires careful 
investigation, as indeed a great deal more of the many 
pomta relatmg to exogamy as practised among the castes 
and tubes of the State Our present knowledge does 
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not enable us to sa> how fur oxogomy is absolatolj pntui 
tivo and how far copied from other sonrcca Many 
caitea and even 8 ubH:astes have headmen of coinpara 
tivol> modem times as the reputed ancestors of their 
Qxogamoos sections This is the caso among tho Ban 
jarus, Xagortos Kodu Gollas Agaeas, Tigalas SaD>asis 
and Idigas (among whom mantal restrictions are of a 
most complicated character) Bome groups are named 
after the places where the founders ongioatl} resided or 
ore lappoicd to have resided Probabl> tho origin of 
hnoso names is to be explained on some sneh basis os 
this. This li especially the caso among tho immigrant 
castes anch as the Dombars Idigos, Nagartos etc. 
Finally there are the totomistio groups which are found 
chiedy among castes of the tnbal t>po fraces of tote 
mlsm are ol&o fonod among other castes as well but 
further inresUgation is necessary for any general infer 
encea to bo drawn from them For instance wo cannot 
aa> from tho emdonco now av'allablo wbotbor those castes 
winch retain traces of totooiism wore onginally tribes 
who slowly drifted mto the orbit of Brahmanism 
If 80, several castes, Indading tho Holeya, Knruba 
Bflitha Bill Magga, Kadu Golla, Modar, Goiia Kumbara 
Helava, Gangodikaro Vokkoliga etc., wore before thoir 
absorption into Brahmanism la all probability in tbo 
tnbal state of existence with totomlsm in foil swing 
among them. Totemism os it oxists in the State is of 
the gemune type. Tho totom is osoally some plant, or 
animal or on inanimate object (vegetable flowor, son 
moon stoDJj, etc ) now or until recently held in reverence 
by the members of tho sept and associated with some 
taboo Among several of tbo castes mentioned above, 
thoee belonging to the same totem do not intermarry 
Among some castes, Qotra* reminiscent of the Vedio 
Biflhia have been adopted but as among the Besthas, 
who have adopted tho Koundmya and Kasyapa Gotms 
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and fche Sales who have adopted Markandeya as their 
single Gotra, the incorporation is meaningless, as they 
are not effective as bars to intermarriage. Among these, 
totemism, on the other hand, is not altogether dead and 
the association of Eishi Gotras with them seems to be 
an attempt at engrafting the Brahmanic system on to 
the decaying tribal ones. Among certain castes toteru- 
ism is practically dead, such as Madiga, Handi Jogi, 
Mandaru, Sillekyata, Nagarta, etc. Among certain 
castes, only those living in particular areas {e.g., Helavas 
in the Mysore District) Gangadikara Vokkaligas (in 
Mysore and Bangalore) have anything like totemistic 
septs, the others having lost them. Among non-Linga- 
yat Sadas, there are the flower men and the Pongamia 
Glabra men, but this division has no significance in 
connection with marriage. It follows from this that 
those castes which do not now exhibit any traces of totem- 
ism might have practised it at one time though they 
dropped it later. Such dropping might have been in 
some cases, as among the Sales, Besthas, etc., preceded 
by the conversion of totem names into those of Vedic 
Eishis, for example, Kach Chap (Tortoise) into Kasyapa. 
Among the Komatis, among whom totemism is partially 
active, two or three totem septs are included in a Gotra. 
While the oneness of a Gotra is no bar to intermarriage, ^ 
oneness of the sept is. This shows clearly that the addi- j 
tion of the Eishi Gntras is a recent attempt at engrafting 
two different systems of culture. The Devangas have 
adopted some Eishi Gotraa, but the fact that some of 
these are not of the Vedic type is rather significant (6’.,y» 
Bhaskara, Pippala, Malika, etc.) 

The evidence, such as it is, warrants the general 
deduction that at one time totemism was widely preva- 
lent among the people of the State. It has the usual 
beliefs associated with it here — those belonging to a 
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particular aystcin profess to bo descended from it, reverence 
it in daily life in a variety of ways and regard that those 
of the same totem (called locally Kula or Bedagu) should 
refrain from intermarriage. Such a connection is consi- 
dered incestuous and brings on expulsion from the caste. 
Thus among tho Kurubas, who are divided into a largo 
number of totcmistic septs, tho commonest totems arc 
among animals, the shc-buiTalo and the goat which are 
neither killed nor eaten by incmlwrs of tho groups be- 
longing to them and tho elephant which they do not 
ride; among trees, the Banyan, the Indian Fig, the 
Ficu& infcclorea^ the wood apple, tho Prosopis Specigera 
the Margosa, the sandal wood tree, tho Finns Dcodara^ 
tho peepul, the tamarind, tho Phyllanthus Emhlica, etc., 
which are neither cut nor burnt nor their products (oil 
or cake in tho case of Margosa) used, nor indeed would 
the people bolongiog to the septs named after them 
consent to sit under them or cross their shadows; among 
plants, the kitchen herb, tbc Celosia Alhula^ and tho 
PhascoUis Padiatus, which those belonging to tliem 
abstain from eating; jasmine, pepper, Calatropis Gigantea 
which those belonging to them refrain from cutting, 
cultivating or using ; among the heavenly bodies, tbo 
sun and the moon ; among other living beings, the ant, 
tho fish, the cobra, the peacock, thu rabbit and the 
scorpion; and among other inunimatc objects aro drum, 
the cage, cart, silver, gold, dint stone, arrow, knife, bier, 
pickaxe, Bengal gram, pumpkin, pearl, ocean, pestle, 
glass bangles, conch-shell, salt, weavers’ shuttle, etc. In 
tho case of all these, the object after which a totem is 
named is not used. For instance, as regards tho gold 
and silver and glass bangle septs, tho women belonging 
to these septs do not uso jewels made of these precious 
metals or use glass-bangles, but instead wear bell-metal 
ones. People of the sun sept will observe some sort of 
fast if the sun does not appear as usual and even pray 
31. Gr. VOL. I. 7 
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for his appearance ; in the case of the cobra, scorpion, 
etc., they are not killed but are left off when observed. 
People of the pestle sept, do not use it but have instead 
a wooden hammer. The saffron and horse-gram septs 
have transferred their allegiance to the panic seed and 
the jungle pepper as these things are of every-day use. 
All the same, the people of these septs do not gi-ow 
saffron and the horse-gram. The Holeyas have very 
similar totems, besides the earth, the crow-bar, the plan- 
tain, the cuckoo, the oil mill, lightning, pigeon, peacock, 
betel leaf, etc. Those belonging to the sept Nagale, a 
kind of thorn, do not when pierced by a thorn pull it 
off themselves but request one of another sept to help 
them out of the difficulty. Among the Bedas, similar 
septs prevail with some few additions, bug, net, ox, the 
seven mountains (of Tirupati), etc. The Besthas have 
besides septs named after Coral, etc. ; the Komatis have 
as many as 101 septs including the lotus, the lime-fruit, 
the gourd, bamboo, brinjal, cardamom, camphor, etc. 
The Bili Maggas are said to have as many as sixty-six 
including the Brahman Kite, milk, the Pandamus Odo- 
rotissivm, horse, sparrow, tank, paddy, rope, etc. ; the 
Sales have an equally large number of totems including 
dagger, drum, mountain, nail, indigo plant, etc.; the 
"Vaddas, likewise, have septs some of which are the pig. 
mortar, margosa, salt, buffalo, etc. ; the Nayindas have 
the horse, pongamia glabra, jasmine, peacock, saffron, 
chrysanthemum, Achrgranthus aspera, etc.; the Kadu 
Gollas have three primary exogamous septs, two of which 
are named after the bear and the moon, each of these 
being again sub-divided into different exogamous septs, 
the first of which includes the bear and the pot; the 
second among others of the moon, the he-buffalo and the 
milkhedge and the third includes the pestle, gram, hoe, 
etc. ; the Moiasu Vokkaligas have a varied number of 
totems of which may be mentioned the banyan, wood 
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apple, i>owu',‘ranalc, poHr;(i>m*u ghbrUt the hast.vnl leak, 
pkinLiin, hitnui hti/aiut, cocoinut niiiouf,' tree.-*: 

tho clcphanl, jackal, jioat .iml Aas torloi»tf anion^ animals ; 
jasmine anil c!iry)».inthemnm aiuonj* ll»>werH; black 
ameng the colours {men of this hu|»t <lo not keej) black 
bullocks tiuJ Ihn women bcioiij^in^ to it do niit wear 
black banf^les or black clolhcs) and the ani*hill and concli 
shell and silver amon;; inaniiuato objects; (bo Ma(li;ia3, 
among nbom totemism seernn to bo ckcaymg, |)0^sc«i9 
among other lolems, silver, bow, umbrella, anl, gob!, 
butter, l»car, lorbiise, j.i'uulntf, tiger, j^iiTron, eU*. ; Ibo 
Gollas havti monkey, s]Kjttc>icow, Mtfron, {H'.ifowl, [>ccpui 
tree, musiard, lion, hor^o•g^au), deodar treo, gold, sandal, 
clc.;tbu Uppar.Ls own a large ntuiil/er of totems which 
are tho palanquin, elephant, saiTron, moon, nminclla, 
coriander, ;>o«-?u}Ju'a ^/ii6ni, jK-arl, jackal, j-isnime, dagger, 
etc.; the Uclavas living in tho Mysore l^istnct {> 0 '>&css 
among others the (Kcpul tree, cobra, banyan, mortar, 
pestle and light, ssbich last, those belonging to it do not 
catinguish by blowing it out from iho mouth: tho 
Gangadikara Voltkalig.-Ls living in ceruin parts of the 
Bute have totetns wluclt include the muon, silver, gold, 
buO’alo, cat, pomjafnia glahrat fig tree, etc. ; and tho 
Lingaynl Sados arc divided into us many as thirty-threo 
septs bomo of wliicli arc the arccanut, pigcon-i>ca, butter, 
cobra, stone, chrysanthemum, jasmine, lime-fruit, etc. 

Except among the Unhmans and those closely M4riuiag«. 
following them in this matter, e.g., Komalis, Sales, 
Kamadhari Nagartas, etc., uiarriugu is usually adult. 

Among most, however, it iimy be before or after 
puberty, tliougU it is generally after. Among tho 
Brahmans, tho tendency to post^iono marriage as much 
as possible is very pronounced. Tlio Infant lilarrjago 
Regulation has to some extent checked tho iuordinato 
desire to marry mere infants so much prevalent at 
ii. or. VOL. I. 7* 
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one time among Brahmans, Komatis and a few other 
castes. 

Among the Brahmans and those following them, e.r/., 
Nagartas, the all but universal rule is to give away the 
bride as a gift to a suitable bridegroom. The bride too 
is decked in jewels before being presented at the expense 
of her parents. Similarly, until recently, the bridegroom 
who pretended to be a pilgrim student on his way to 
Benares, was not paid for by the bride’s parents. But 
for some years past, with the increase in the cost of 
education and competition for well-educated sons-in-law, 
the habit of paying — sometimes heavily — for them has 
come into existence. In this State, there are instances 
of payments ranging from Es. 500 to Ks. 2,000 and even 
more for an educated bridegroom. A more refined feel- 
ing is beginning to show itself, but it will be some time 
perhaps before it can become anything like strong. 
Among the other tribes and castes, it is the bride that is 
always paid for. The amount varies with each caste, 
from Es. 12 among the Tigalas to as much as Es. 500 
among Lingayat G-anigas and Devangas. Most castes, 
however, are content to bide by the ancient custom in 
the matter and do not arbitrarily raise the. amount. 
This amount apparently was much more at one time than 
now, if some of the stories current among some castes and 
tribes are to be believed {e.q., Korachas, Banjaras, Gollas, 
etc.) ; but owing to changed circumstances, it was lowered 
to enable people to marry at the proper age. The usual 
amount among the generality of castes is somewhere 
between Es. 12 and Es. 24 {e,g., Kuruba, Holeya, Beda, 
Bestha, Vadda, Nayinda, Dombar, Kadu Golla, Sanyasi, 
Madiga, Idiga, Medar, Golla, Uppara, Telugu Banajiga, 
etc.). ' Among the Bill Magga and Sale castes, it is 
Es. 24; the Kurubars pay from Es. 25 to 60; the 
Gangadikara Vokkaligas pay from Es. 20 to 35; and the 
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Hanjli Jcgin ftoui lU. 10 lo lU ami one Among the 
Koracli.i5, it varies from lU. 00 lo 7*J .ind a-s th« aiuonnt 
i!» far loo high for ihcir mcan«, il i< not nncoimnon 
aiijong them to uprca*! il«» |»\yi«cnl over a ntunber of 
ycais, Tho Momiiru-* |»iy«iily IN. iJ, iho Ilclavat fruin 
IN. U lo '21 aiul the jKvircr Ikvauga^* from IN. yt<»2l. 
There are h.inlly any cam.* in which Iho hrn!e*pnce m 
cxcu«-c(l inatiy CA'fteor lril»e except (1) where the hrnic* 
groom i'i ciUicr the ma'crnaf uncloof tl»i> Lriile, or where 
the maternal uncle, if he hiui'^clf rl£«rs m*t marry tlie 
girl, tahe-i her for his tvon, whero the usual amount is 
rcduccil by ono half ami Kunctiincj even cxcuf^ii alto- 
gether; (2) when a wulov.* iri.irhc« her husluml’s joungcr 
brother {m among iho llanjaras), no briilc^price is p.uil; 
l3) where the bride is a widow and the perhon marrying 
her is A widower, then llte price is reduced by one half; 
and U) when there is an exchange of tlaughtcrs between 
the marrying fainilics, the bride-pncc is altogether 
excused on bath sides. On the conlmry, when n widower 
dcaircs to marry a virgin, he baa to i>ay a higher price. 
Somctiin&s this is twice what is paid ordinarily fur her, 
besides tlic Saealt /fanu or Iho co-\vife*s gold. Half the 
price is usu.i!ly paid immediately the contract of marriage 
is settled and betel leave;?} and nuts arc exchanged be- 
tween the parents of the bride and bridegroom and tho 
other moiety is paid after the (aU is lied, i.e., after tho 
contract is turned into a sacrament. Whore the amount 
is higher — double the usual amount — or near abouts, as 
among llio Idigas, tlie sale is apparently taken to be an 
absolute ono and the girl has, therefore, to be sent to her 
husband’s house at once and iho latter might refuse to 
send her bade to her father’s house, which fio could not 
if the smaller amount was paid, being in that case bound 
. to send her whenever her father went to fetch her. 
Sometimes, as among tho Ivurubars, where tho amount 
to bo paid is heavy, its payment is spread over a number 
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(6) Holies of 
marriage 
by 

capture. 


of years. Occasionally, when the bridegroom is too poor 
to pay anything either immediately or in the near future, 
he is allowed to work in his prospective father-in- 
law’s house, be fed and clothed by the father-in-law. 
There is no period of service fixed but usually — as among 
the Vaddas — the son-in-Jaw' should serve until he begets 
a female child and presents her to his brother-in-law. 
The amount of price paid, whatever it is, goes usually to 
the bride’s mother, father or brother. But it seems fair 
to conclude that this was not always so. Apparently 
the amount originally went to the maternal uncle of the 
bride. Among the Korachas, when the maternal uncle 
does not take the girl for himself or his son, he usually 
gets two-fifths of the price paid for her transferred over 
to him in the case of the first two daughters. Among 
the Kadu Gollas, again, the amount is taken by the 
father and handed over to the maternal uncle, which 
shows that he is rightly the person entitled to it. These 
and other customs pertaining to bride-price show that as 
the filiation changed from the mother to the father, the 
devolution of the price paid also changed in the same 
direction. This change is daily getting more and more 
confirmed among the urban castes by reason of contact 
with higher castes, who usually do not pay any price 
whatsoever for a bride. It may, indeed, be said, that 
among some castes, the bride-price though paid, is 
usually converted into a jewel by the parents of the bride 
and returned to her as such. This is so, for instance, 
among the Morasu Vokkaligas and the Telugu Banajigas 
and a section of the Devangas. Among these, it may be 
justly remarked, that the taking of the bride-price is 
getting into disfaveur. 

There are a few traces of marriage by capture among 
certain tribes and castes. Thus, among the Bedars, 
Agasas, Nayindas, Idigas and Handi Jogis, a mimic fight 
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between the bridegroom’s father and the bride’s fall)cr, 
in whicli Iho indiscriminate tlirowinu of half pounded 
rice \3 pcowxlnent, U iv regular feature of the usual 
marriage ceremony. It is the bride that is sought to be 
captured, the (Iglit customarily taking place at or near 
the bride’s house. On these occasions, the bridegroom 
usnaily carries a dagger in his hands and is accompanied 
by his party who arc met by the bride’s party, and the 
mimic fight ensues iintucdiAtcly the meeting takes place. 
The bridegroom’s party is taken next into the marriage 
booth to which the bride is brought m and placed opposite 
the bridegroom with a cloth as a screen between the two. 
At the moment the priest draws oil the cloth, llie bride 
and the bridegroom throw on each other homo jaggory 
and cumin seed or rice, the girl, if too young or small in 
stature, being held up by her maternal uncle or other 
near relative. This apparently indicates llie easy 
surrender of the bride after the simulated light. One or 
two curious customs prevail among certain castes which 
might probably bo relics of marriage by capturo. Tims, 
among some of the Iloloyas, five men front tho bi'ule> 
groom’s party go to tho bride’s house and tie tho lu/i 
round the neck of the bride and return to thn village 
where the bridegroom is kept waiting all alone in a room 
outside tlic house known as jbcrarumauc (or God’s house). 
The bride comes on horseback, alighta near the Vevara' 
mane and goes into tlio room occupied by tho bride- 
groom. A cloth separates the girl and garlands arc 
mutually exchanged. Tho men and tho women present 
then throw rice on the heads of tho pair. Have wo hero 
a simulation of the capturo of a bridegroom by tho bride? 
Among tho Madigas, as the bridal pair come out of a 
room after the customary dinner, tho maternal uncles of 
tho brido and the bridegroom intercept them at the thres- 
hold and beat them with whips of twisted cloths 
Among the Handi Jogis, as the bridegroom and his party 
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approach the bride’s place, they are stopped by a party 
of the bride’s relations who hold a rope across the path. 
After a mock struggle in which he is worsted, the bride- 
groom pays down a rupee to his opponents who there- 
upon permit him to pass into the marriage booth. 
Among the Banjaras, when the couple are led to the 
marriage booth, the bride shows considerable resistance 
and is forcibly led to the place by an elderly woman. 
The couple then go round the milk-post three times, the 
bride all the while weejhng and howling. In the same 
manner, the couple pass round the second post three 
times, after which the elderly woman retires. The 
husband once again passes round the post with the bride. 
Her resistance is now redoubled and he has almost to 
drag her by force. It is this which constitutes the 
binding or the essential part of the ceremony in the 
caste. 

Among the generality of castes, the marriage cere- 
monies are elaborate and last usually for five days. The 
marriage in the majority of cases takes place at the 
bride’s place, though sometimes, as among the Dombas, 
and a section of the Holeyas, it is also performed at the 
bridegroom’s. Among the Kadu Gollas, however, 
marriage is looked upon as an impure affair and it takes 
place only outside the hamlet. Those who attend a 
marriage do not enter their houses without bathing in a 
tank. The marriage ceremonies include among most 
castes various items, the chief of which are the 
Siiastra (betel ceremony) which fi.\es the contract 
between the parties ; the JDevadruta which invokes the 
blessings of God and the dead ancestors on the couple ; 
the Chupra (or the Elevasa) which is the erecting of tiie 
marriage booth in wliich the maternal uncle of the bride 
plays an important part; the Tali tying which turn.s the 
contract into a sacrament; thoTJhare, the pouring ot the 
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milk over the couple which is cau^^ht in a vessel and 
thrown over an anthill afterwards; the Sase, the pourin'^ 
of handfuls of rice by married couples on the bride and 
the bridegrooui; Uhumn, the eating together of the 
newly married couple ; tlio Natjavalit the searching of 
two vessels containing red coloured water; tlic Kanl:ana 
Vharjana, the untying of the wrist bands from off tho 
hands of the couple ; and finally the Gadditje (or 
sana Puje)t the woiOiip of the throne, at which tho 
members of the 18 and 0 phami communities arc in the 
order of seniority shown respect by tho distribution of 
bcteUleaf and nuts. Among some castes a few more 
items may he found to exist, but the alx>vc may bo taken 
as forming the principal ones in a typical marriage 
celebrated among most castes in tho Slate. The binning 
portion of tho marriage is invariably the tying of tlio 
tali followed by tho Dhare. Tho iati is in most cases 
tied by tho bridegroom. This apparently seems a later 
innovation. Originally it seems not improbable tliat it 
was tied, as even now among tho Holcyas, by tho maternal 
uncle. This custom, however, has entirely fallen into 
desuetude and the bridegroom has taken the place of the 
maternal uncle. The tali is usually a round disc of 
gold made Hat or ccnvc.x like a shallow inverted cup with 
a small button at the top. A string is passed through a 
ring attached to it and it is tied bo as to hang round the 
neck. Among the Telugu speaking immigrant castes, 
the string is also woven with black glass beads on each 
side of the tali. Among the Banjaras, as wo have seen, 
going round tho milk-post is tho operative part of the 
ceremony. This circumarobulation of tho milk-post is 
performed by most other castes, but it nowhere assumes 
the importance it does among the Banjaras. 

Every caste has its own occupation, and its status other minor 
is well defined in Hindu society. Each caste cr tribe ^haracteris- 
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has also its own peculiar religious and social observances, 
though those which desire to seek a higher status in ihe 
social scale have not been altogether unwilling to adopt 
and even assimilate customs and practices hitherto largely, 
if not solely, identified with the Brahmans as a caste. 
This has been especially so in regard to marriage, includ- 
ing early marriage of girls before puberty and enforced 
widowhood and ideas of ceremonial pollution. Most 
castes have some account of their origin, sometimes the 
stories given out being most fanciful and betraying an 
evident anxiety to get into the hallowed circle of Hindu 
society. Brahmans, as a general rule, do not in this part 
of India take water or articles of food baked, boiled or 
fried in ghee from persons of other castes. Most castes, 
however, are willing to take food prepared by Brahmans 
or Lingayats. Generally speaking, it may be said that 
it is not considered derogatory for Brahmans to minister 
to the spiritual needs of other castes considered fairly 
high in the social scale. Most castes, however, have 
their own priests and among Lingayats, none but their 
own priests can officiate at marriages, funerals, etc. 
Among some castes, the custom of admitting outsiders 
prevails, for example, Agasa, Beda, Holeya, Madiga, 
Nayinda, etc. A purification ceremony precedes the 
admission and is held before the caste elders. It is 
usually followed by a caste dinner to which the new 
admittant is a party. Usually, the admittant is a person 
regarded by the caste in question as belonging to a caste 
higher than itself in the social scale. Caste titles vary 
but as already remarked, the tendency to appropriate 
some particular ones by those not really entitled to them 
is common. Caste Government of some kind is uni' 
versal though its power and jurisdiction have been largely 
taken away from them by the Civil Courts, the tendency 
towards individualism which has made itself felt to an 
increasing extent in recent years, and the general 
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relaxation that ha^ followetl the cmancipatin;' tendencies 
of the western intluenccs. At present, it may bo said, 
caste tribunals have little to do with thcdisputc'* relating to 
property, inheritance and occnjxrtion. Their jurisdiction 
Usually extends to <jucstions relatin'' to food, marriage, 
admission of outsiders into the casto and like matters 
which purely adect the particular caste as such and its 
general status in the accepted social scale. These tribu- 
nals are of two kinds. One ia presided over by the Swamis 
of recognised mutts (religious orders), such as tliosc of 
Sringeri, Utlaradi, Vyasaraya, etc., among Brahmans, 
and the Murgi Mutt, etc., among the Lingayats. These 
have Agents all over the State and they arc recognized 
on ail ceremonial occasions, such as marriages, funerals, 
etc. They collect the fees and remit them to the mutts 
concerned, report cases of delinquency to them and 
obtain their decisions on them for g-^ncral promulgation 
among the castemen concerned. The other sort of caste 
tribunal is tho Headman of the caste resident in each 
village, who decides every dispute as it arises, tho ciiiof 
headman being referred to only on important occasions, 
{cfj., Kuruba. Golla, Beda, Morasu Vokkaligu, etc.). 
The oOice of the Headman is hereditary. Headmen of 
castes which belong to the Right Hand and Left Hand 
castes make use of a beadle in convening assemblies in their 
jurisdiction known as A'aRruiancs. The Headman, called 
variously Gowda, Setty or Yajaman, is usually assisted 
by his Deputies (as among the Bedas) or by Assessors 
(called Bnddhivantas) in bis work (as among the Vaddas). 
The parties are summoned and heard after they have 
been duly sworn in after the manner customary io the 
caste concerned (swearing by the Vibhooti or consecrated 
ashes after placing it on a Kumbli and making puja to it 
as among the Kurubars and swearing by Janjappa or 
sacred sheep as among ICadu Gollos). Then evidence is 
next heard and sentence pronounced. For ordinary 
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offences, a fine is the usual sentence. Marrying out of the 
endogamous unit is followed not infrequently by expulsion 
from caste. Some castes which are numerically strong 
have a more developed caste organization. Thus among 
Morasu Vokkaligas, several Kattemanes, each presided 
over by a Gowda or Yajaman, form a Nadu (division of 
countr}-) at the head of which is a Nadu Gowda. Several 
Nadus form a Desa (country) presided by a Desa Gowda. 
There are two such, one at the head of the Telugu sec- 
tion and another at the head of the Kannada section of 
this caste. That these officers were at one time con- 
nected closely with the Civil Administration of rural 
areas and that even women could be Nal-Gowdas or Nad- 
Gowdas may be inferred from inscriptions. 


Funeral 

ceremonie;). 


The dead are either buried or cremated. Cremation is 
universal among Brahmans, Banjaras and Komatis. The 
priestly section among the Helavas and other Vaishna- 
vite Nagartas also burn their dead. Sometimes aged 
men among the Holoyas are also cremated. Those dying 
from contaminating diseases like leprosy, etc., or Iroin 
wounds inllicted by wild beasts and pregnant women are, 
even among castes who usually bury, cremated. Among 
some castes — e.y., the Upparas, Vaddas, Dombars, Miidi- 
gas, .-\gasas, Telugu Banajigas and a few others — in .sucii 
cases, the body is disposed of by what is known as hcAlu 
(or .stone-service). This consists of the body being 
placed on suita.lile ground and being heaped over wita 
Btonc.s so as to form a mound. Tiio generality of ca-it>,'-> 
bury their dead with the lioad turired to the .soutm 
lanuayats and those wiio have come under their inlho 
cnco, (taniga, a section of Kurubars, a section oS 

Siiwaiita Xuyinda-; and a few others, bury 

Uvad m the bitting p-.3stur«s The Inngay;tt* lAivanga ’« 

'nary in t’ne lying pa>Dure. Gn tb.e hafei* 
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Pollution lasts for a period ranging from 10 to 15 
days. . ^ost castes, including those who do not offer 
annual oblations, observe the Mahalaya new moon day 
as a day sacred to the dead. Among the I^Iorasu Vokka- 
ligas, the Holeyas of the Morasu section of that caste act 
as the Kale-maga Oit. old son) of the casto and play an 
important part in the burial ceremonials. In olden days, 
bo was ono of the (our who carried the body, but now 
he walks before it. He also carries the nows to relations, 
digs the grave, helps the chief mourner to set fire to the 
body and on the third day goes with the chief mourner 
to the burial ground and partakes of part of the food 
remaining over after offering is made to the spirit of the 
dead person, the remaining portion being thrown to the 
crows. Among many castes wdiich bury the dead, the 
custom of planting a stone, about two feet high, over 
the grave prevails (airly widely. The building of 
Brindavanas and the setting up of Lingas by tho 
Vaishnavas and the Saivas, respectively, is also not 
uncommon in several places. 

Among unusual customs prevalent in tho State maybe Somouunsuai 
mentioned a few. The existence of Couvade among the 
Koraebas is fairly well established. When a Koracha 
woman feels the birth pains, her husband puts on some 
of her clothes, makes the woman mark on his forehead 
and retires to bed in a dark room. The practice exists 
in remote parts in the Shimoga District and elsewhere 
and is reported to be dying out. The ilyasa Bedas of 
Chitaldrug District practise circumcision. Whether they 
have adopted this custom from the Muhammadans has still 
to be cleared up. But it is significant that the pig is 
taboo to them as an article of food. As the circumcision 
of women is not practised by them, it may perhaps be 
inferred that it has been borrowed by them. Customs of 
this kind, moreover, are never indigenously evolved. 
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The Morasu Vokkaligas of Mysore formerly had a cus- 
tom, now prohibited by the Government, whereby a / 
woman, before the ears of her eldest daughter were / 
pierced prior to her betrothal, had to suffer amputation! 
of the ring and the little fingers of the right hand.; 
Among the Vaddas, a man grows his beard until he is 
married and removes it at the time. During the preg- 
nancy of his wife, a Vadda will not breach a tank- or 
carry a corpse. The Kurubars of Mysore do not consum- 
mate marriage for three months, so as to avoid the risk 
of having three members of the family within a year of 
marriage, which is regarded as unlucky. Among the 
Kadu Gollas, a pregnant woman in labour is lodged far 
off from a village and only a Beda midwife is allowed 
near her. After three months, the mother and the 
child are brought in. 

Sir Henry Eisley has drawn pointed attention to the 
interest that attaches to the study of caste proverbs both 
as descriptive of the castes themselves or of the peculiar 
characteristics of those belonging to them. The Mysore 
Census Eeport for 1911 devotes a section to it and to it 
mainly I am indebted for what follows. Proverbs convey 
but half truths and are not infrequently caricatures of a 
particular failing in a caste or community. While they 
should not, therefore, be interpreted literally, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that they give us an opportunity to 
know how the different castes see or view each other. 
To take the Brahman first, he is never a pet with other 
castes. His cupidity is referred to in the saying “A 
Brahman’s avarice ; ” his want of foresight in “ A Brah- 
man always thinks after the event; ” his want of martial 
spirit in “ Tp fight a bold Brahman,” which is a recom- 
mendation to a cowherd who said that he could not fight 
an elephant or a soldier; his poverty in “Never stand 
before a Brahman or a horse ; ” the one will beg and the 
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other will knock; his habit of dining late in “Never a 
Brahman’s servant or Ganiga’s Bull;” his excessive 
waste in ceremonials in “The Brahman earns (or Srad- 
dhas, the Iloleya for drink and the Vokkatiga for the 
fine his setting people by the ears in “A Rvabman's 
presence destroys a village as that of a crab over a tank ; ” 
his nnusual physical transformation in “ Never trust a 
black Brahman or a white Holcya ; ” his desire for tasty 
food in “Tlio Brahman is for a good meal.” The 
Vokkaliga comes in as much for praise as for blame. 
“Agriculture not done by a Vokkaliga is no agriculture,” 
but ho “ pawns jewels for a feast’* and he is generally 
“friendless." The Komati is badly caricatured in many 
sayings. “ A Koiuati’a trick” is something too palpable 
to bo just. “ A Komati’s secret ” is one that would only 
be known after his death. His cleverness in account 
keeping is testified to in “The Komati may fall, but will 
never fail in his accounts.” His genera) astuteness is 
referred to in “ The Komati will never be deceived, and 
if he is, he’ll never tell.” That ho is not taken to be the 
guileless individual ho wishes to be taken for is probably 
bit at in “ You can stand a Brahman’s anger but not a 
Chetty’s smile.” His care for recompense is alluded to 
in “ The Chetty never enter.s a Hood unless there be a 
profit for the trouble.” A genefal characteristic of the 
caste itself is, perhaps, referred to in the saying which 
styles it “ The coriander caste.” The Komatis as a caste, 
it would seem, would not yield unless threatened just as 
the coriander will not sprout up unless it is rubbed hard 
against a rough substance before sowing. The Kurabara’s 
weary labour is pointed to in “ It takes a year for a Kum- 
bara but a minute lor a stick.” The Akkasale’s wily nature 
is touched upon in “ The Akkasale will not scruple to take 
from the gold given to him for work by his sister or 
mother.” But that he is appreciated and patronized by 
all in the village is plain fi-om “ The Akkasale knows 
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•whose ornaments are made of gold just as the Agasa 
knows the poor of the village.” The Agasa's inveterate 
habit of appearing in the clothes of his constituents is 
ridiculed in “The Agasa is with his master’s finery.” 
The dirty habits of the Nayindas arc betrayed in “ One 
can dine out of an Agasa’s hand but never in a Nayinda’s 
courtyard,” The Ganiga’s hard-worked bull is referred 
to in “ Never take a bull from a Ganiga.” The Telugu 
Banajigas are described in “A Banajiga as small as a 
garlic tuber and the village is ruined.” The nature of 
the Sale’s task is well put in “ A Sale is ruined by sepa- 
rating from his partner, while a Chetty is from having 
one.” The Koracha’s tenacity is alluded to in “ Even if 
a Koracha is beaten, he won’t give out the truth,” which 
is very true. His cringing propensity in “To cringe like 
a Koracha;” his cheating habit in “To cheat like a 
Korava ” and his palpable injustice in “The Koracha’s 
justice is the ruin of the family.” The poverty of the 
mendicant Jogi is neatly hit off in “ When Jogi and Jogi 
clasp, both are smeared with ashes ” and no more, for, 
there is nothing to rob, and his means of livelihood in 
“ The Jogi’s knapsack is on his shoulder the moment he 
gets up.” That agriculture and the Holeya are widely 
apart is referred to in “Never engage in agriculture 
depending on the v;ord of a Holeya.” That the Madiga 
is no persona grata with any one is clear from “ No truth 
in Yedas and no Madiga in Heaven.” 

Brief Descriptions of Main Castes and Tribes. 

The brief descriptions of the main castes and tribes 
found in the State given below are based primarily on 
the late Mr. Nanjundayya’s monographs on them. Those 
interested in the subject should refer to them for further 
particulars. The Glos.saries of castes included in the 
Madras and Mysore Census Eeports for 1901 and the 
Mysore Census Keport for 191 1 and Mr. Thurston’s Castes 
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Trilc&oj Southern huiia may also be advantageously con- 
sulted by them. Some useful information will also bo 
found in the Madras and ^^yso^c Census Keporta for 1891. 

linuajiQa . — Kannada and Tclugu Tradesman. The 
term Banajiga is derived from V^anik, Vanijya, trader. 
Only .a sixteenth part of the caste, however, engage in trade, 
the rest being agriculturists. The two main divisions are 
Panchama (or Lingayat) andTclugu, who do not inter- 
marry or intcrdinc. The Tclugu is sub-divided into (1) 
Dasa, wiio nrechiedy found in ChaDn.apatna and state that 
theyare Jain converts to Vaishnavisin: (2) Ele, or Tota, 
because they grew chiedy the betel vine ; (3) Dudi, trailers 
in cotton; (J) Gazula or Setti, b.angle sellers; (5) Kayndu, 
or Kaahv; (G) Itavut or Opj).ina, who profess to bo the des- 
cendants of soldiers sent to the country during the days of 
tho old Vijayanugac kings ; Monnuta (also called. Dandi 
Dasatis) who are %vandcting hawkers and beggars, etc. 
Many Eio and Dasa Bauajigas speak Jvannada, while to 
the rest of the sub-divisions Telugn is the homo language. 
Marriage is infant or adult, though usually the latter. 
Except among the Mannuta siib-dtvision, widow re- 
marriage is strictly forbidden. Divorce is not allowed, 
This caste is at the head of the Right Hand section of 
castes. The Headman is called Desada Setti and ho 
occupies a very intlucntia! position in society. His 
insignia of oilicc (the bell and ladle) is carried by the 
Chalavadi of the Holeya caste. The dead arc buried. 
The Lingayat Banajigas practise infant marriage, prohibit 
widow marriage and interdict animal food and intoxicat- 
ing drinks. They have Jangam Gurus. The usual caste 
titles are Aijya, Anna, Setti, and Nayudu. 

Beda . — They sometimes call themselves Palegars, be- 
cause some of the old Palegar families belong to this caste. 
Gurikars (Marksmen) and Eiratas (Hunters). Prom the 
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fact that Valiniki, the famous authoi-of the Bamajjuna, is 
described as a Beda, they also style themselves Valmiki. 
They claim, besides, that Kannappa Nayanar, one of the G3 
devotees of Siva, belonged to their caste. The term Beda 
is derived from Vyadha which means Hunter, Hunting 
is the traditional occupation of the ca.ste but most have 
taken to agriculture. Many of the caste were soldiers 
in the armies of the old Vijayanagar Kings and hlydor. 
Telugu was probably the original language of the caste but 
Kannada is now the language of those living in essentially 
Kannada Districts. The caste is divided into several 
eudogamous divisions: — (1) Uru Bedas or ChinnaBoyis; 
(2) Myasa Bedas or Pedda Boyis; (,3) Uremc Bedas; 
(4) Mouda Bedas, etc. The firsr of these live in villages ; 
hence their name Uru. They form by far the largest divi- 
sion of the caste. The Myasa Bedas are mostly found in 
the Chitaldrug District. They practise circumcision and 
do not eat fowls and pigs. Until recently, they lived only 
in jungles. The Monda Bedas are the wandering section 
of the tribe and live entirely by begging from other 
castes. The various divisions are still further sab-divided 
into numerous exogamous septs, each named after a 
plant or an animal and sometimes an inanimate object. 
Most of them appear to be totems. Marriage is generally 
adult though infant marriage is not altogether unknown. 
The usual bride-price is Bs. 12. Widow re-marriage is 
allowed. Divorce is permitted. The dedication of 
daughters as BasavU for perpetuating the family is 
practised. The dead are usually buried. Members of the 
higher castes are admitted into the caste after a regular 
ceremony in the presence of castemen. Illato7n, or the 
af&liation of the son-in-law, is sometimes resorted to in 
the caste. The usual title is Naijak. 

Bestha . — 1 hese form the fisher folk of the State. In the 
eastern districts, they are called Besthas ; in the southern. 
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as Toraya, Ambiga autl Parivara (Poatiuen) ; and in the 
western, as Kabyara and Gangcmakkalu. They speak 
Kannada. Though fishing is the traditional occupation, 
a great many follow iimc-burning, palanquin-bearing 
and cultivation. These differences in occupation have 
become bars to iutcc-marriage among the sections follow- 
ing them. The namo Bestba is derived from the 
Kannada word haesad, thrown, from the throwing of the 
net to catch fishes. Tfao casto is divided into numerous 
Gxogamous septs, which appear to be totemistic in origin. 
Marriage is both infant and adult. Re-marriage of 
widows and divorce arc allowed. The bride-price is 
Rs. 12. The practice of dedicating girls as Basavh is said 
to be getting into disfavour. The dead arc usually 
buried. The usual titles are Itaju, Natjaka and Bo7/i. 

Brahinan.-^Thct traditional occupation of this casto is 
the study of the Veda, the offering of sacrifices and 
teaching. According to the early text-writers, only a 
Brahman learned in the Veda has a right to the preroga- 
tives of his caste. One not versed in the Veda is, according 
to them, only a Brahman by birth. The Bhagavad Gita 
defines the true Brahman as one who is attached to the 
Brahman- A true Brahman is also described as a peison 
who swerves not from the truth. Manu compares 
unworthy Brahmans to cats and herons (hypocrites). 
According to him, a Brahman cannot acquire money by 
sacrificing or teaching. The Salapatha BraJwiana 
thus describes the four qualifications of a Brahman; 
Brahmanical descent, befitting deportment, fame and 
the perfecting of the people. Vishnu defines a Brah- 
man as one who is benevolent towards all creatures. 
With the Buddhists, the Brahman was not sacra 
sanct. We have in the Dhaminapada the following 
negative definition ; ‘ A man does not become a 

Brahman by his plaited hair, by his family or by birth : 


Brahman 
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in whom there is truth and righteousness, he is blessed, 
he is a Brahman.’ The Sutta Nipada describes three 
kinds of Brahmans : Titthiyas, AJivakas and Niganthas. 
The Buddhist SiUtas ascribe fanciful powers to the 
Brahmans. By intense meditation, they say they can 
cause an earthquake. In the Questions of King Milinda, 
we find Buddha calling himself a Brahman, i.e., an 
Arhat. In the Jaina Sutras, likewise, Brahman is given 
as a title of Mahavira. The same Sutras hold that real 
Brahmanhood is to be found among those who are not 
attached to the world. This seems to be an echo of the 
Upanishads which proclaim, “ Let a Brahman become a 
Muni and then he is a Brahman.” For ages, however. 
Brahmans have lived the householder’s life. The very 
descriptions of the Brahman given in the different texts 
show that slowly from a mere sacrificial priest, the 
Brahman developed into a layman, At present. Brah- 
mans in this State, as elsewhere, are only to a limited 
extent followers of their traditional occupations. They 
are mostly landowners, officials in Government Service, 
and members in the learned professions. Tiieir customs 
and habit.s are too well known to need special mention 
here. A few facts relating to the many divisions into 
which they are cut up, the different languages they 
speak, the various religions adhered to by them, how- 
ever, merit attention. These will show that they are 
more a community than a caste and that they are no more 
homogeneous than other such communities are or can be. 

The Brahmans are, according to their original location 
or language, divided into Pancha Gauda, i.e., the five 
sections of the Gauda country, the country north .of the 
Yindhyas, and the Pancha Dravida, the country south of 
the Yindhyas. The Pancha Gauda include the following : — 

(1) Kanya Kubja (United Provinces) ; 

(2) Savasvata (Punjab) ; 

(3) Gauda (Delhi and Bengal) 
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(0 MaUilil.-i (Dollar) ; and 

(0) Utkala (Orisba). 

The Panclia Dravitla comprii^c the following 

(1) Karnataka or Kannada ; 

(2) Andlwii or Tolui;u ; 

(3) Dravida or Tamil ; 

(}) Malmrabhtra or Mahratta ; and 

(5) Ourjara or Guxcrali. 

While a few of the firi^t three sections of the Pancha 
Gauda and of the fifth of the Pancha Dravida are found 
in the Slate, the hulk of the Brahmans in it belong to 
the first four sections of the Pancha Dravida. 

Among these four, tlic first, the Karnataka prepon- 
derates, being more than the tot.'i! of the other three. 
These seldom intor-marry and retain, despite the long 
interval that has dapped since their immigration into 
the State and the vicissitudes they h.ave passed through, 
their original languages. Brahincns generally arc fur- 
ther sub'divided into a number of Golra^, the original 
progenitors of which were seven principal Jlishis or 
sages. In the unlimited ramifications of Golras which 
have branched out from the parent stems, tlio line of 
descent is exhibited in the Pravara pedigree and a man 
and woman of the same gotra and pravara never marry 
together. The connection of the gotra is entirely in the 
male line, a woman on marriage being aDiliatcd to the 
husband’s gotra. The following arc the strongest gotras 
in Mysore containing over 7,000 in each : — 


Bharadvaja 

Gautama 

ICasyapa 

Jamadagni 

Visvamitra 

Aiigirasa 

Vasishtha 

Vadhula 

Srivatsa 

Sandllya 

Atreya 

Maudgalya 

Kausika 

Mauoabhargava 

Kaundinya 

Gargyayjina 

Harita 

SathamarshaQa 
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Altogether sixty-nine gotras are represented here, the 
remainder, in alphabetical order, being — Achyuta, Agastya, 
Ambarisha, Asvalayana, Badarayana, Barhaspatya, 
Chopagayana, Devaraja, Dhananjaya, Galava, Gauda 
Sarasvata, Ghritasamsa, Havikarma, Kalakausika, 
Kamakayana, Kanva, Kapi, Katyayana, Kosala, 
Kundalai, Kutsa, Lohita, Maitreya, Mandavya, Maun- 
jyayana, Mitravasu, Mohana, Nistudhana, Parasara, 
Parthiva, Paulastya, Paurakiitsa, Pntamansa, Bajendra, 
Bathitara, Salankayana, Salavatsa, Sankalika, Sankar- 
shana, Sankhyayana, Sankriti, Santasa, Saunaka, 
Svantantrakapi, Upamanya, Vadhryasva, Vaikhanasa, 
Vaisampayana, Vamana, Vishnuvardhana and Vyasa. 

In addition to the gotra there is the sakha or parti- 
cular branch or school of the Veda which each man 
professes to follow in the performances of his sacrifices 
and rites. Classified on this basis, there are in the State, 
nearly as many Big Vedis as there are Yajur and Sama 
Vedis together. There are none apparently who 
acknowledge adhesion to the Atharva Veda. They are 
also further divided into those who follow the Apastamba 
Sutra and those others who follow the Asvalayana Sutra. 
The latter seem to preponderate in the State. 

The Brahmans in the State, moreover, belong to one 
of the three main sects : — Smartha, Madhva and Sri 
Vaishnava. The Smartas are more than twice the 
strength of the Madhvas and Sri Vaishnavas put 
together. 

All these three sects are composed of either Vaidikas 
or Laukikas, the former, consisting of those who devote 
themselves entirely to religion and live partly on 
charity and partly on their earnings as priests; the latter, 
those who attend to temporal affairs. The distinction, 
however, is merely an individual one, as different mem- 
bers of the family may be either Vaidikas or Laukikas 
according to inclination. 
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The Smrtrlhas derive their name from Smriti, the code 
of revealed or traditional law. They aUvays worship the 
triad of Brahma, Siva and Vishnu under tiio mystic 
syllable O.M, and while ndmittin;; lliern to be equal, 
exalt Siva as their chief deity. They hold the Pan- 
thcf->tic Vedanta doctrine of Advaita or non-dualism, 
believing Gcxl and matter to l;e identical and everything 
to be an atom of divinity, they themselves being parts of 
the Supreme Being. T’ho founder of the Smartlva Sect 
is Sanbara or Hankar,ich.irya, tho Hindu reformer of 
the eighth century, and theirGurtt is the Sringcri Swami, 
designated the J.igad Guru. Probably the very ancient 
sect of tho BhagavaU or tlio Bhagavala Sampradaya, 
are reckoned as Smartlias. but they incline more to 
Vishnu worship. The Guru of the Bhagavatas is at 
Talkad. The distinctive marks of a Smartha Brahman 
are three panillcl horii'.ontal liuesof pounded ^andahvood, 
or of tho ashes of cowJmig on the forehead, with a 
round red spot in the centre, but the BhagavuLas wear 
perpendicular Yaishnava marks. 

Tiic Madhv.'is arc so called from Mndhvacharya or 
Madliva, the founder of tho sect, who arose in South 
Kanara in the l^lh century. They worship both Vishnu 
and Siva, but more particularly the former. They profess 
the doctrine of Dwaita or dualism, considering tho 
creator and the created to bo distinct, and tbeir final 
absorption to be in tho future. It appears that they 
may be divided into tho Vyasakuta and tho Dasakuta. 
The former adhere strictly to the religious teachings of 
the founder, %Yhich are entirely in Sanskrit. Tho latter 
base their faith on the hymns and writings in the verna- 
cular, which they can understand, of persons of their 
sect distinguished as Dasas or servants of God, and they 
go about with musical instruments singing these in 
honour of the Divine Being. A Madliva Brahman is 
known by a black perpendicular lino from the junction 



